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MY  QUEST  OF  THE  ULTIMATES 

By  EMIL  LUCKA 


IT  WAS  a  long  time  before  I  found  the  way 
which  was  destined  for  me.  My  fir^  power- 
fill  arti^ic  experience  concerned  not  literary 
creation  but  dramatic  music.  When  a  school 
friend  took  me  to  hear  Wagner  at  the  Vienna 
opera,  I  said  to  myself:  This  is  really  great, 
this  is  eternal,  this  is  what  I  have  always 
longed  for!  For  years  I  was  completely  dazzled 
by  Wagner,  and  for  that  matter  by  poetry  and 
music  in  general.  I  had  surrendered  myself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  influences  which  lifted  me 
into  the  sphere  of  the  eternal  emotions.  Then 
I  came  to  know  the  other  makers,  Bach  firA 
of  all,  to  whom  I  gave  all  that  I  had  of  devo¬ 
tion.  In  a  chapter  of  my  book  Crenzen  der 
Seele  I  later  te^ified  to  my  under^anding  of 
Bach  and  of  Beethoven.  Along  with  music. 
It  was  in  those  days  not  the  great  classic  liter¬ 
ature  but  German  philosophy,  and  Kant  more 
than  all  others,  that  held  me  captive.  I  was 
a  close  friend,  during  this  period,  of  Otto 
Weininger  and  Oskar  Ewald,  and  the  three  of 
us  combated  the  spirit  of  Positivism  which 
w’as  the  prevailing  philosophical  attitude  at 
the  turn  of  the  centuries.  I  even  ventured  to 
lay  bare  the  errors  of  Positivism  as  presented 
by  Em^  Mach,  and  this  essay  appeared  in  the 
distinguished  philosophical  quarterly  Kant' 
itudien  as  my  flrSt  ambitious  production  (My 
very  first  effort  concerned  Wagner’s  Parsifal, 
and  contains  the  germ  of  several  of  my  later 
thoughts).  Literature  I  regarded  at  that  time 
—I  was  bom  in  Vienna  in  1877 — with  a  good 
deal  of  indifference.  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  become  a  musician,  but  I  lacked  the  talent. 
For  a  professional  philosopher  I  was  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  adequate  patience  and  sobriety, 
although  I  may  have  had  the  ability. 


My  first  verses  were  the  product  of  per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  and  came  suddenly,  I  did  not 
myself  know  how.  What  was  this  which  had 
found  its  way  to  these  sheets  of  paper  all  at 
once?  The  “Nur-Dichter,”to  borrow  Wagner’s 
paradoxical  term,  did  not  appeal  to  me,  and 
the  period  when  every  German  Gymnasium- 
Student  attends  the  performances  of  classical 
dramas — in  spite  of  the  beckoning  of  the 
Wiener  Burgtheater — went  over  me  without 
exciting  any  particular  enthusiasm.  But  some¬ 
how  things  had  become  different.  With  a 
degree  of  apprehension  I  observed  what  was 
going  on  within  me  and  its  expression  in 
versions  which  took  form  without  a  great  deal 
of  conscious  encouragement  from  my  own  will 
(The  thought  of  creating  anything  in  prose 
had  not  yet  dawned  on  me).  Then  I  came  to 
my  first  literary  experience:  Dante.  I  read,  I 
understood,  I  took  fire.  I  began  to  Study  Ital¬ 
ian,  for  the  translations  did  not  satisfy  my 
craving.  It  was  rather  the  Vita  J^uova,  the 
lyric  youthful  writing,  that  won  my  ardent 
love,  I  worked  my  way  into  the  world  of  Dan¬ 
te,  I  came  little  by  little  to  know  the  poet  of 
the  “dolce  stil  nuovo,”  and  I  tried  my  hand  at 
translation  (which  I  made  use  of  later  in  my 
cultural-historical  work  Die  drei  Stufen  der 
Eroti}{,  as  well  as  of  the  Provenzal  troubadours. 
This  book  has  appeared  in  English  under  the 
title  The  Evolution  of  Love).  It  was  by  way  of 
Dante  that  I  arrived  at  Goethe’s  Fauil. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  ripened  late. 
Whereas  other  young  fellows  write  poems 
and  tragedies  while  they  are  ^ill  schoolboys, 
I  was  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old 
before  I  made  my  first  attempts  at  poetry.  But 
all  at  once  things  began  to  happen  rapidly,  and 
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since  I  had  gone  through  the  school  of  philos' 
ophers,  these  early  productions  took  the  form 
of  lyric  efforts  which  w'ere  heavily  freighted 
with  thought.  I  should  not  have  been  satisfied 
to  express  mere  moods  and  feelings.  There 
came  a  time  of  voracious  reading.  After  Dante 
and  the  literary  work  of  Michael  Angelo, 
I  absorbed,  with  powerful  emotion,  Goethe 
and  Shakespeare  (the  plays  of  Schiller  have 
alw'ays  left  me  cold).  These  fir^  lyric  and  dra- 
matic  poems  of  mine  were  very  imperfect,  for 
I  had  found  my  way  into  a  world  in  which  I 
did  not  know  my  directions,  and  I  often  asked 
myself  why  it  is  that  painters  and  musicians 
mu^  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  whereas 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  for  a  poet.  Not  till 
I  had  tried  myself  out  thoroughly  did  a  pro' 
found  love  for  the  works  of  the  great  poets 
develop  in  me,  but  even  today  this  love  is  in 
conflict  in  my  soul  with  the  love  of  music. 
It  seems  to  me  again  and  again  that  the  man 
who  can  produce  a  thoroughly  genuine  sym- 
phony  has  come  a  ^ep  nearer  to  the  source  of 
all  life,  the  foundation  of  the  All,  than  the 
man  who  builds  a  world  with  words.  I  have 
always  felt  that  it  is  the  poet's  deeped  tragedy 
that  he  cannot  get  free  from  his  language,  that 
he  is  much  more  the  slave  of  the  accidental 
than  the  musician  needs  to  be,  since  the  musi¬ 
cian  can  form  the  material  of  his  emotions  un¬ 
hampered.  There  are  certain  works  of  Mozart 
and  Bach  in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
composer  has  expressed  the  living,  true  reality, 
the  Platonic  ontos  on,  more  immediately  than 
it  is  done  in  the  mo^  perfect  verses  of  Goethe. 

I  felt  at  that  time  the  mo^  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  romantic  and  the  fanta^ic.  The 
King  of  Romanticism  was  for  me  the  poet- 
musician  Wagner,  but  along  with  him  I  loved 
Eichendorff,  Novalis,  Hebbel,  Eduard  Stucken, 
Stefan  George,  Baudelaire,  and  it  was  out  of 
this  romantic  world  that  was  born  my  early 
little  ^ory  Isolde  Weisshand.  This  w'ork  has 
been  called  a  late  flowering  of  Romanticism 
which  is  close  to  the  fairy-tale.  It  is  not  far 
from  the  romantic  to  the  fanta^ic  and  the 
daemonic,  and  at  that  period  I  was  drawn  into 
such  territory  again  and  again.  I  came  to  know 
Poe's  tales,  and  this  troubled  spirit  who  was 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  sanity  was  for  years 
a  fascinating  friend,  an  influence  which  was  at 
times  doubtless  pernicious.  In  my  Grenzen  der 
Seek,  I  have  made  an  attempt  at  an  analysis 
of  Poe.  The  modern  daemoni^s,  with  whom 
I  naturally  also  had  contadts,  Huysmans  and 
Josephin  Peladan,  for  in^ance,  were  too 


visibly  intentional  to  be  of  any  use  to  me. 
All  this  belongs  together.  The  heights  and 
depths  of  humanity  have  fascinated  me,  aj 
I  have  been  fascinated  by  the  peaks  of  the 
Alps  and  by  their  caverns.  From  the  beginning 
I  have  revered  those  bright  ^tars,  the  German 
my^ics — Ma^er  Eckhart  above  all  the  others 
— who  show’cd  the  world  the  path  upward  to 
the  Divine. 

In  view  of  my  slow  development,  it  was 
some  time  before  the  tw'o  prexiudtive  breams, 
the  philosophical  and  the  poetical,  flowed  into 
one — whether  they  have  ever  coalesced  into 
complete  unity  I  do  not  dare  decide,  although 
I  am  more  than  sixty  years  old.  From  the  ^rt 
I  w’as  more  sympathetic  to  the  psychological 
than  to  the  logical  aspedt  of  philosophy,  and 
I  was  more  helped  by  the  more  accessible 
English  and  French  writers  than  by  the  modem 
German  thinkers,  who  are  often  excessively 
ab^radt.  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  James,  in  particular,  is  a  book  which 
I  have  read  again  and  again  with  profit.  His 
clearly  formulated  views  seem  to  me  to  cor¬ 
respond  in  a  certain  fashion  to  that  incom¬ 
parably  profound  psychology  which  is  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  novels  of  Do^oevsky,  and 
Do^oevsky  was  a  very  important  influence 
in  my  development;  later  on,  I  wrote  a  little 
book  about  him.  What  seems  to  me  especially 
important  in  his  manner  of  looking  at  the 
world  and  at  men  is  his  understanding  of  the 
heights  and  the  depths,  of  the  saints  and  the 
criminals,  of  wise  men  and  fools  —scarcely  ever 
does  he  deal  w’ith  ordinary,  average  human  I; 
beings.  I  have  always  been  convinced  that  the 
“Grenzmenschen"  (that  is  what  I  called  them 
in  my  ambitious  volume  Grenzen  der  Seek)  are 
able  to  furnish  us  more  important  information 
as  to  the  nature  and  the  destiny  of  humanity 
than  the  “Mittelmenschen,"  who  doubtless 
occupy  the  sphere  of  normality  more  ade¬ 
quately  (as  for  example  the  creations  of  Gott¬ 
fried  Keller),  but  never  touch  the  ultimates. 

I  have  always  been  inspired  with  this  eager 
interest  in  the  extraordinary.  That  is  why  I 
combined  science  and  the  contemplation  of 
souls  and  wrote  a  book  on  Michael  Angelo 
which  is  probably  my  best  theoretical  work. 
Under  the  same  inspiration,  I  tried  in  my 
novel  Am  Sternenbrunnen  to  jx)rtray  a  man 
who,  under  the  spell  of  a  vision  of  natural 
beauty,  is  compelled  to  become  a  painter 
nolens  volens;  in  my  portrayal  of  the  Frankish 
Queen  Fredegund  I  have  shown  a  woman,  a 
child  of  nature,  who  is  moved  solely  by  her 


in^tinds;  and  my  la<!t  novel,  Der  Impresario, 
is  a  humorous  presentation  of  a  man  who  is 
unusual  though  superficial — set  again^  the 
background  of  the  Italian  operatic  world  about 
the  year  1800. 

Creative  culture-epochs  and  great  men  have 
always  drawn  me,  and  when  I  have  read  books 
1  have  read  them  not  so  much  because  this  or 
that  author  has  intere^ed  me  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  I  have  felt  the  presence  of  a  great  man — 
Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Do^o- 
evsky — whom  I  was  impelled  to  try  to  under¬ 
hand  through  his  work.  I  dared  to  use  my  weak 
powers  in  the  chiseling  of  ^atues  of  humanity, 
it  is  true  that  I  was  in  my  youth  so  powerfully 
influenced  by  Dante’s  J^ew  Life  that  I  planned 
a  cycle  of  poems  to  be  called  Beatrice;  but  that 
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did  not  happen  a  second  time.  Of  course  I  have 
had  to  read  many  books ,  to  see  cities,  pictures, 
monuments,  in  order  to  immerse  myself  in 
the  world  of  one  of  these  titans;  but  for  the 
mo^  part  they  were  the  sort  of  book  whose 
author  one  scarcely  notices,  raw  material  for 
my  own  work.  Along  with  the  great  creative 
works  (and  the  contemplation  of  Nature),  the 
writings  of  the  mediaeval  German  my^ics, 
Spinoza  and  the  idealistic  philosophers  have 
had  their  influence  on  me;  they  have  formed 
my  characJter  and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the 
ephemeral  movements  of  the  day  and  the 
superficial  things  of  life  have  given  me  a  firm 
foundation  which  anti-spiritual  barbarism 
cannot  shake.  And  for  this  I  shall  always^be 
grateful  to  them. — Vienna. 
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LEOPOLDO  LUGONES 

By  ARTURO  CERRETANI 


The  19th  of  February  last  saw  the  passing 
of  Leopoldo  Lugones,  the  greatest  poet  in 
our  language  among  our  contemporaries. 
Filled  with  disguSt  for  all  that  surrounded  him, 
he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  an  existence  which 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  happy  one. 
On  the  19th  of  February  he  took  the  train  for 
El  Tigre.  There  he  embarked  on  a  boat  and 
crossed  over  to  the  island  called  “El  Trope- 
zon.”  He  took  a  room  in  one  of  the  island 
resorts  and  ended  his  life.  He  declared,  in  a 
few  lines  in  his  own  hand  which  were  found 
afterward,  that  he  had  determined  on  this  Step 
because  he  was  sick  of  the  world’s  miseries. 
The  excitement  which  the  news  produced 
was  tremendous.  If  ever  there  was  a  death 
which  Buenos  Aires  did  not  expe(5t,  it  was, 
certainly,  that  of  Leopoldo  Lugones. 

He  was  the  greatest  poet  in  our  language. 
These  words  were  spoken  in  every  imaginable 


tone,  and  the  judgment  was  expressed  on 
every  level  of  society.  It  was  the  truth.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  his  first  work,  which  appeared  in 
the  last  years  of  the  last  century,  down  to  his 
hasty  polemical  writings  of  recent  years,  he 
never  ceased  for  one  single  inStant  to  be  the 
poet,  the  prose  writer  of  the  highest  lineage 
we  have  ever  had.  No  matter  what  the  sector 
of  thought  he  took  possession  of,  he  made  of 
it  a  citadel,  and  from  it  he  hurled  his  darts  with 
inevitable  precision.  Taking  his  position  on  the 
extreme  left  he  became  the  singer  of  the  com¬ 
mon  mass  of  “men  and  ideas  on  the  march.” 
If  it  was  said  that  his  poetry  was  born  in 
Victor  Hugo,  it  could  be  added  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  first  Statement  that  this  same 
poetry  came  to  maturity  in  the  indubitable 
revivifying  contribution  of  Ruben  Dario,  but 
it  never  came  into  its  own,  it  never  became 
a  voice  distinct  from  all  others,  until  Leopoldo 
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Lugones  found  himself  and  made  hts  own  con' 
tribution  to  his  own  development.  At  that 
very  moment,  having  found  the  predefined 
expression  of  his  song,  he  became,  at  once, 
the  great  singer  whom  Spanish'speaking  Amer- 
ica  had  borne  so  long  within  her  womb.  At 
that  time  Lugones  was  at  once  a  lyric  poet 
and  a  revolutionary.  Body  and  soul,  he  spread 
abroad  a  vital  force  of  extraordinary  power, 
Dario  called  him,  with  all  juf  ice,  “the  formi' 
dable  Lugones.”  His  body  was  bom  for  adtion, 
his  inspiration  called  him  to  the  decpvlying 
works  of  the  spirit.  But  a  life  of  adtion  was 
always  denied  him,  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
forced  to  pour  into  his  creative  effort  all  the 
wealth  of  his  revolutionary  urge,  and  the 
tides  of  his  lyric  gift.  Thus  he  achieved  a 
twofold  expression,  admirably  superimposed, 
which  made  of  him  the  poet  of  magniBcent 
didtion. 

His  firf  book  was  Las  montarias  de  oro, 
dating  from  1897-  Then  came  Los  crepusculos 
del  jardtn.  In  both  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
frange  inBuences  which  he  carried  in  his 
explorer's  equipment.  But  he  also  followed 
the  lead  of  his  own  individuality,  and  this 
made  of  both  books  solitary  landmarks.  Luna' 
rio  sentimental  dates  from  1909.  He  was  then 
34  years  old,  and,  according  to  his  own  con* 
fession,  he  “had  lived.”  But  this  time  his  book 
was  not  an  affirmation  of  dodtrine,  but  an  affit' 
mation  of  poetry.  “A  contempt  for  poetry,” 
he  said  in  his  prologue,  “is  an  evidence  of  lack 
of  culture.”  And  he  was  compelled  to  speak 
thus,  because,  in  those  days,  our  city  was  not 
prepared  to  receive  the  “impradtical  fruit” 
which  a  poet  could  offer  it.  Three  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Lunario  sentimental  he  had 
announced  the  book  in  these  words:  “A  book 
dedicated  entirely  to  the  moon.  A  sort  of 
vengeance  which  I  have  dreamed  about  almo^ 
since  childhood,  every  time  I  found  myself 
overwhelmed  by  life.”  The  poet  himself  had 
realized  that  there  was  in  the  world  no  purer 
and  more  difficult  undertaking  than  to  sing 
to  the  moon,  by  way  of  taking  vengeance  on 
life.  In  this  book  Lugones  proves  himself  a 
lord  and  ma^er.  He  dominates  speech  as  no 
one  among  us  ever  was  able  to  dominate  it, 
and  he  displays  his  powerful  sentimental  and 
satirical  spirit. 

.  .  .And  the  moon  in  flowing  garments 
Lil{e  a  friendly  nymph 

Will  kiss  me  when  the  time  comes 
To  quench  my  thir^  in  her  waters. 
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Whnt.^  The  hypermetry  of  that  line 
Enrages  you? 

I  give  it  to  you  clean  and  pure. 

Grind  it  to  powder.  It  is  mine.  .  .  . 

I  learned  it  from  Dante, 

Stem  ancestor  of  mine 

Through  whose  frugal  paradise 
7^0  pedant  ever  passed. 

Very  soon  a  fundamental  change  took  place 
in  Lugones.  Such  radical  transformations  are 
peculiar  to  gigantic  spirits  alone.  From  the  ex' 
treme  left  where  he  had  taken  his  position  dur 
ing  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  and  those 
of  his  splendid  maturity,  he  passed  to  the 
extreme  right,  where  his  failing  years  came 
upon  him.  His  intelledtual  maturity  had  passed 
its  zenith.  Still  his  physical  powers  held  out, 
and  along  with  them  a  sort  of  gho^ly  outline  of 
his  former  intelledtual  potency.  That  was  the 
period  in  which  he  eulogized  the  mo^  tre¬ 
mendous  extremes  to  which  readlion  may  go. 
His  ledtures,  his  writings  in  that  epoch  con¬ 
stitute  a  blot  which  muSt  be  passed  over  by 
the  commetKtators  on  his  life,  in  the  effort  to 
find  an  integrity  of  the  man  which  may  run 
parallel  to  the  integrity  of  the  poet.  The  thing 
that  hurts,  in  the  death  of  Lugones,  is  the 
running  out  of  that  poetical  vein,  which, 
passing  through  all  the  aspedts  of  poetry 
(revolutionary  p^oetry,  pure  poetry,  objedive 
poetry,  abstradt  poetry)  seemed,  to  those  who 
knew  him,  an  inexhaustible  fountain.  Lugones 
even  gave  Standing  to  themes  considered  until 
now  very  much  “of  the  earth  earthy,” 

At  this  moment,  in  honor  of  the  visit 
The  fowl,  the  piece  de  resistance,  came  on  its 
(mound  of  ruddy  rice 
Imposing  the  silence  of  its  triumph  for  a  moment 
Under  the  Steaming  aroma  of  fried  onions. 

The  word  goes  forth,  the  decanter  muSt  be  filled 

(again: 

And,  by  way  of  comment  on  our  excessive  caw 

(tion, 

The  cat,  under  the  table. 

Mews  fastidiously  for  scraps  of  food. 

We  chose,  at  random,  aspedts  of  his  two 
books  which  have  attradted  the  least  atten¬ 
tion:  Lunario  sentimental  and  Poemas  solaric' 
gos.  For  even  in  his  minor  work  Lugones  was 
at  the  same  time  great  and  extremely  accurate. 
We  must  not  forget  that  Poemas  solariegos 
contains  a  poem,  Los  burntos,  which  is  destined 
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to  live,  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  longer 
than  all  the  anthologies. 

In  Buenos  Aires  the  death  of  Lugones  called 
forth  comments  of  every  imaginable  tone, 
from  plain,  outspoken  attacks  to  the  moA 
bombaiftic  of  praise.  But  the  excgete  is  Aill 
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lacking  to  evaluate  all  these  isolated  voices, 
and  to  place,  once  for  all,  his  work  in  the 
pcrspecftive  of  Spanish  American  poetry. 

But  one  thing  is  certain;  the  passing,  the 
tragic  passing,  of  Lugones  caused  a  general 
excitement  which  is  Aill  felt. — Buenos  Aires. 
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THE  PARIS  THEATRICAL  SEASON 

1937' 1938 

By  JUSTIN  O’BRIEN 


R.  HARRY  KURZ’s  article  in  the  la^ 
issue  of  Booths  Abroad,  entitled  1937  ^nd 
the  French  Theater,  raises  two  fundamental 
qucAions.  The  nr^  is  one  of  criterion.  Mr. 
Kurt  lifts  as  deserving  to  “be  saved  for  special 
mention  as  worthy  of  American  presentation, 
or  mere  reading  and  enjoyment”  the  following 
eight  plays: 

Les  Trots  Vaises  by  Leopold  Marchand  and 
.Albert  Willemeu. 

Atlas  Hotel  by  Armand  Salacrou. 

Le  Mari  stngulier  by  Luc  Durtain. 

Pamplemousse  by  Andre  Birabeau. 

Famtlle  by  Denys  Amiel  and  Monique 
Amiel'Petry. 

6hne  Etage  by  Alfred  Gehri. 

La  Femme  de  Char  by  Henri  Clerc. 

Chaleiir  du  sein  by  Andre  Birabeau. 

This  ftrikes  me  like  reviewing  a  New  York 
theatrical  season  in  which  such  dramatifts  as 
Eugene  O'Neill,  Noel  Coward,  Elmer  Rice, 
Robert  Sherwood,  Clifford  Odets  and  Max' 
well  Anderson  had  had  plays  produced  wn'th' 
out  mentioning  any  of  those  plays.  One  won- 
ders  what  the  outftanding  French  dramatifts 
were  doing  during  1937.  What  about  the  pro- 
lific  Henry  Bernftein?  Has  Jean  Giraudoux 
given  up  Paris  for  Hollywood?  Hadn't  H.-R. 
Lenormand  gathered  enough  material  for  a  new 


play  or  was  he  ftill  traveling  in  outlandish 
realms?  What  of  the  youngerdramatifts?  What 
successful  foreign  importations  were  there? 
What  new  dramatifts  were  discovered?  Where 
was  Louis  Jouvet,  the  brilliant  direeftor  once  of 
the  Comedie  des  Champs'Elysees  and  now  of 
the  Athenfe?  Did  Georges  and  Ludmilla  Pi- 
toeff  present  nothing?  Was  Gafton  Baty 
refting  on  the  laurels  which  Maya,  Crime  et 
chdtiment  and  Madame  Bovary  have  won  him 
in  the  paft?  Did  Charles  Dullin  “forsake  the 
Comedie"  only  once  to  give  a  play  in  his  own 
theatre,  the  Atelier?  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  the  Athenee,  the  Mathurins,  the  Mont' 
parnasse  andthe  Vieux-Colombier,  from  which 
moft  of  the  good  plays  and  performances  of  the 
laft  few  years  have  come,  were  closed  all  year. 
Such  queftions  naturally  come  to  mind  and 
as  they  go  unanswered  the  reader  muft  con- 
elude  that  1937 — the  year  of  the  Exposition-— 
was  the  dulleft  year  on  record  for  the  French 
theater. 

But  this  IS  not  altogether  true.  Bernftein 
produced  two  plays  during  1937  at  his  own 
Gymnase.  Le  Voyage  (three  ac^ts  6rft  presented 
8  January)  recounts  an  imaginary  trip  to  Cor- 
sica  undertaken  in  a  Paris  apartment  by  two 
conftrained  to  ftay  in  town  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  a  jealous  husband’s  return. 
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While  Nicole  is  sunning  herself  on  the  balcony 
(the  beach  at  Calvi  to  her)  and  Maxime  is 
shopping  for  provisions  at  the  neighborhood 
chain'^ore  (the  village  market),  the  husband 
telephones  to  say  that  Maxime  may  have 
her  but  perhaps  he  should  know  that  Nicole 
had  earlier  surrendered  to  their  common 
friend  Serurier.  When  Maxime  is  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  Nicole,  Serurier's  young  fiancee 
kills  herself  because  of  his  delay  in  marrying 
her  and  this  brings  the  adulterous  lovers 
together  again.  This  rather  undi.<tinguished 
play  was  saved  by  Valentine  Tessier’s  per¬ 
formance  of  Nicole.  Le  Cap  des  tempites  (five 
arts  performed  15  Ortober)  is  a  far  less  com¬ 
plex  and  more  convincing  play,  in  which  the 
author  has  excelled  in  his  peculiar  art  of  repro¬ 
ducing  life  in  its  mort  natural  colors.  Here  the 
minor  chararters  do  not  rtumble  over  the 
protagonirts:  the  drama  centers  relentlessly 
on  Claire  Didier,  her  twenty-three-year-old 
daughter  Diane  and  Francois  Menart,  dortor 
and  old  friend  of  the  family.  Diane's  love  for 
a  man  thirty  years  her  senior  and  her  mother’s 
jealousy  of  her  develop  gradually  and  possess 
a  remarkable  power  to  convince  the  audience. 
Francois’  love  for  Diane  is  all  too  easily  un- 
derrtood.  Sacha  Guitry’s  Quadrille  (three  arts 
firrt  presented  10  Ortober  at  the  Madeleine) 
joins  the  long  tradition,  enriched  by  Porto- 
Riche,  Bataille,  Bernstein  and  himself,  of  the 
comedy  of  the  couple.  Even  in  the  worrt 
times  of  threatening  wars  and  minirterial 
crises  and  continued  depression  the  French 
public  takes  delight  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
cuckold  and  the  diabolic  efforts  of  a  woman 
to  prove  herself  innocent — especially  when 
they  are  dosed  with  Guitry’s  psychological 
penetration  and  gay  humor. 

Louis  Jouvet,  who  has  a  way  of  being  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  well-chosen  authors,  presented  two 
new  plays  by  Giraudoux  at  the  A thenee during 
1937  and  revived  another  which  was  rtill  fresh 
in  everyone’s  mind.  Recognizing  that  a  family 
vendetta  does  not  particularly  interert  us 
today  (especially  when  its  crimes  were  com¬ 
mitted  in  ancient  Greece),  Giraudoux  built 
his  Elertre  (two  arts  firrt  given  13  May)  on 
two  other  themes:  that  lively  hatred  which 
often  exirts  between  mother  and  daughter  or 
father  and  son,  and  the  genesis  and  evolution 
of  tragedy.  From  Hamlet  doubtless  he  bor¬ 
rowed  the  device  of  having  Elertra  discover 
little  by  little  her  mother’s  crime;  the  tragedy 
IS  born  of  this  unsatisfied  virgin’s  meeting  with 
Orertes,  a  youth  marked  with  the  complex 
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of  an  exile.  Egirthus  was  right  in  wanting  to 
marry  Elertra  to  an  obscure  gardener,  for 
tragedy  can  be  avoided  only  by  refraining  to 
signal  the  gods.  But  jurt  as  there  are  Helens 
whom  the  gods  use  as  pawns  to  precipitate 
the  Trojan  war,  there  is  Elertra  to  break  up 
compromises  in  the  name  of  truth,  jurtice  and 
purity.  Giraudoux  is  consirtently  a  humanid 
and  Elertra  is  of  the  same  race  as  Alcmena  of 
Amphitryon  38.  She  will  do  anything  to 
preserve  man’s  good  name.  Jouvet  as  a  beggar, 
who  may  be  a  god,  takes  the  part  of  the  chorus 
aided  by  a  monologue  from  the  gardener  be¬ 
tween  the  arts  and  by  the  antics  and  chanting 
of  the  little  Eumcnides  who,  as  the  Furies  have 
a  way  of  doing,  grow  noticeably  during  the 
progress  of  the  play.  LTmpromptu  de  Pans 
(one  art  presented  5  December)  offers  in 
brilliant  form  Giraudoux’s  reflertions  on  dra¬ 
matic  criticism,  literary  plays,  popular  plays 
and  the  relation  of  the  theatre  to  the  rtate.  As 
his  tenth  muse,  Jouvet,  and  his  company  loll 
about  the  rtage  en  civil,  the  irony  shoots  like 
lightning  into  every  corner  of  the  hall.  Eledrc 
ran  until  rehearsals  began  for  LTmpromptu  de 
Paris  and  La  Guerre  de  Troie  n'aura  pas  lieu, 
that  mort  brilliant  of  modern  plays  which 
(firrt  presented  21  November  1935)  was  re¬ 
vived  in  new  cortumes  to  begin  another  suc¬ 
cessful  run  on  5  December. 

Lenormand’s  Pacifique  (thirteen  tableaux 
performed  at  the  Ambassadcurs,  14  Ortober) 
disappointed  the  admirers  of  that  dramatic 
psycho-analy^.  A  European  finds  in  the  center 
of  the  Pacific  the  same  adminirtration,  taboos 
and  crimes  which  had  made  him  flee  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Even  his  marriage  to  a  beautiful  Poly¬ 
nesian,  played  by  Alice  Cocea,  is  not  pure 
idyll  and  she  murt  eventually  kill  herself  to 
appease  the  god  of  the  volcano.  Fortunately  | 
for  Lenormand,  Les  Rath  and  Le  Simoun,  both 
originally  produced  in  1920,  had  been  revived 
earlier  in  the  year — the  former  by  Ga^on 
Baty  at  the  Montparnasse  in  March  and  the 
latter,  which  probably  remains  his  bert  play, 
at  the  Comedie-Fran^aise  on  23  June  under 
Baty’s  dirertion.  Lenormand  had  often  been 
played  at  the  Odeon,  but  his  entrance  into 
the  Comedic  rtill  marks  a  date  in  the  hirtory 
of  the  theatre. 

Jean  Cortcau,  who  had  produced  no  play 
since  La  Machine  infernale  in  1934 — his  final 
and  brilliant  version  of  the  Oedipus  legend- 
presented  his  firrt  and  rather  undigerted  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Arthurian  material  in  Les  Cheva¬ 
liers  de  la  Table  Ronde  (at  the  Oeuvre,  16 
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Odober).  The  sets  by  the  author  and  cos¬ 
tumes  by  Chanel  were  the  high  points  of  the 
evening.  Despite  the  inventions  such  as  the 
talking  flower  and  Ginifer's  doubling  of 
Gawain,  Guenevere  and  Galahad,  CocJteau 
did  not  take  enough  liberties  with  the  legend 
for  his  purpose,  which  was  the  interpretation 
of  an  enchantment  in  the  light  of  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  as  an  opium  addicft. 

Among  the  younger  or  less  accredited 
dramatics  Denys  Amiel  and  Armand  Sala- 
crou  were  not  the  only  ones  to  be  produced. 
U  Chateau  de  cartes  by  Steve  Passeur  (three 
ads  6rd  presented  by  Jouvet  at  the  Athenee, 
10  January)  opens  with  a  situation  recalling 
Bcrndein’s  famous  Samson.  Milouette  has 
divorced  Bolor  and  married  Jerome,  who  is 
now  being  financially  ruined  by  her  rich  fir^ 
husband.  Despite  Bolor's  hatred  for  Milouette, 
tender  memories  move  him  to  yield  to  her 
entreaties  to  spare  Jerome  if  she  will  spend 
twenty-four  hours  with  him  in  their  former 
country  house.  Thus  the  house  of  cards 
crumbles  before  the  power  of  memory.  In^ead 
of  ending  in  dire  tragedy  as  the  audience  ex¬ 
perts,  the  play  closes  with  a  moral  spoken  by 
Bolor's  second  wife.  Both  the  author  and  the 
ador  Pierre  Renoir  (w’ho  dijftinguished  him¬ 
self  in  1938  as  Giraudoux's  Siegfried)  were 
criticized  for  making  of  Bolor  a  sort  of  Holly¬ 
wood  demon.  If  this  is  not  Passeur  at  his  be^, 
neither  did  Le  Trompeur  de  Seville  (fir^  given 
at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  29  January,  with 
a  set  by  the  great  Jacques  Copeau  and  music 
by  Darius  Milhaud)  show'  Andre  Obey  to 
advantage.  This  new'  version  of  the  Don  Juan 
Sory  has  been  called  both  cold  and  unequal. 
Obey  should  be  remembered  here  for  the  New 
York  performance  several  years  ago  of  >(oe 
with  the  bilingual  ador  Pierre  Fresnay,  then 
fresh  from  Noel  Coward's  Conversation  Piece. 
The  very  young  Jean  Anouilh,  whom  all  the 
critics  have  been  watching  since  L'Hermine 
(1932)  and  'T  avait  un  prisonnier  (1935),  was 
less  disappointing  than  Obey  and  Passeur  in 
1937.  His  Voyageur  sans  bagage  (five  tableaux 
fird  presented  by  Georges  Pitoefi^  at  the  Ma- 
thurins,  16  February)  returns  to  the  theme  of 
the  incompatibility  of  two  modes  of  life  and 
the  necessity  of  resolving  the  resultant  conflidt 
in  flight.  In 'T  avait  un  prisonnier — which  was 
given  lad  winter  in  New  York  by  the  clever 
young  Theatre  des  Quatre  Saisons — Anouilh 
brought  out  of  solitary  confinement  a  former 
leader  of  the  financial  world  to  confront  his 
family  and  force  them  to  admit  that  they  had 


accomplished  nothing  during  his  long  absence 
in  prison  and  had  in  no  wise  developed.  Rather 
than  resume  this  place  in  an  artificial  society, 
he  flees  with  a  jailbird  friend.  Le  Voyageur 
sans  bagage  shows  a  vidim  of  amnesia  forced 
by  a  benefadress  to  seek  his  family  and  pad 
after  years  spent  in  a  hospital.  Upon  dis¬ 
covering  what  a  vicious  youth  he  had  been 
he  refuses  to  accept  himself  and  skillfully 
chooses  another  family  and  another  pad  to 
escape  his  own.  It  is  regrettable  that  Jean 
Anouilh  should  have  recourse  to  such  artificial 
situations  and  that  he  should  persid  in  treating 
a  problem  which  Pirandello  handled  once  and 
for  all  in  Enrico  IV.  But  his  satire  is  excellent 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  talent;  the  eighty- 
year-old  Andre  Antoine  is  right  in  classing 
him  “parmi  nos  plus  beaux  espoirs." 

A  more  important  and  more  surprising  con¬ 
version  to  the  theatre  than  Luc  Durtain's  was 
celebrated  when  Francois  Mauriac’s  fird  play 
Asmodee  was  given  at  the  Comedie-Fran^aise, 
23  November.  Unlike  Balzac,  Zola  and  Gon- 
court,  here  is  a  novelid  who  has  succeeded 
in  transferring  his  talent  to  the  theatre  with¬ 
out  any  loss.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the 
Landaise  house,  which  with  the  aid  of  Copeau 
was  realized  on  the  dage,  comes  diredt  from 
his  bed  novels.  In  this  odor  of  burning  pines 
and  provincial  piety  a  young  tutor  and  former 
seminarian,  son  of  Tartuffe  and  brother  of 
Julien  Sorel,  luds  for  spiritual  domination  over 
the  young  widow  who  employs  him  to  educate 
her  children.  When  a  young  Englishman 
enters  this  household  both  Marthe  and  her 
adolescent  daughter,  whose  vocation  is  for  the 
convent,  are  deeply  didurbed.  The  tutor's 
reaction  and  the  lad  scenes  between  him  and 
the  other  protagonids  reveal  Mauriac's  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Many 
great  names  have  been  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  five  acts,  but  none  is  a  more 
appropriate  evocation  than  that  of  Racine. 

Adaptations  of  foreign  plays  were  frequent 
during  the  year.  According  to  the  cudom  of 
late,  the  highed  honors  went  to  Shakespeare. 
The  French  have  learned  that,  if  nothing  else 
w'orks,  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  can  pull  the 
theatre  out  of  any  bog;  Broadway  knows  the 
same  trick  but  has  only  half  of  the  team  to 
use.  Jules  Char,  daged  by  Charles  Dullin 
at  the  Atelier  ( 16  January,  1937)  in  an  adapta¬ 
tion  by  Mme  S.  Jollivet,  was  one  of  the  fined 
performances  of  the  year.  With  Dullin  as 
Cassius  and  incidental  music  by  Darius  Mil¬ 
haud  it  mud  have  rivalled  Orson  Welles' 
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produdion  in  New  York.  Romeo  et  Juliette 
(given  at  the  Mathurins,  12  June)  in  a  trans' 
lation  by  Jouve  and  Pitoeff  made  theatrical 
hi^ory  as  the  various  Pitoeff  performances  of 
Hamlet  did  throughout  the  twenties  and  again 
revealed  Ludmilla  Pitoeff  as  the  only  successor 
of  Duse.  The  Sotige  d'une  nuit  d'ete  at  the 
Odeon  in  March  had  the  success  that  its 
heavy  blank  verse  translation  by  Louis  Pia- 
chaud  deserved,  (joethe’s  Fauil,  adapted  too 
faithfully  by  Edmond  Fleg  and  Aaged  by  Baty 
at  the  Montparnasse  (27  May)  in  archeo' 
logically  exa(ft  sets  after  (German  and  Flemish 
mailers,  was  a  sorry  disappointment.  At  the 
Ckjm^die'Fran^aise  Pirandello’s  Chacun  sa 
v^ite  (Cost  e,  se  vi  pare  in  the  translation  by 
Benjamin  Cremieux)  was  given  15  March  in 
a  single  set  by  Suzanne  Lalique  and  under  the 
diredtion  of  Dullin  who  had  fir^  produced  it 
at  the  Atelier  several  years  ago.  Berthe  Bovy, 
main^ay  of  that  ^tate  theatre,  gave  a  memo¬ 
rable  performance  as  Mme  Ponza  that  will 
assure  Pirandello  a  place  in  the  repertory. 
Laurence  Housman's  delightful  tableaux  of 
Vitoria  Regina,  adapted  by  Andre  Maurois 
and  Virginia  Vernon,  enjoyed  a  long  run  at 
the  Madeleine  beginning  6  March.  Gaby  Mor- 
lay — though  not  Helen  Hayes — succeeded 
in  charming  the  French  public. 

But  if  the  year  1937  had  no  other  claim  to 
a  place  in  French  theatrical  hi^ory,  it  would 
be  noteworthy  in  the  annals  of  mo^  critics 
for  the  Pitoeffs’  performance,  18  November 
at  the  Mathurins,  of  Paul  Claudel's  L' Change, 
which  had  not  been  given  in  Paris  since 
Jacques  Ojpeau  presented  it  in  1914.  The  great 
poet's  sober  parable  of  renunciation  and  flight, 
written  when  he  was  consul  in  New  York  and 
Bo^on  in  1893-1894,  has  a  timeless  element 
that  assures  it  immortality.  Louis  Laine's 
shameful  bargain  with  Thomas  Pollock  Na- 
geoire,  to  whom  he  sells  his  devoted  wife 
Marthe,  is  a  symbol  of  the  poet’s  plight  in 
modem  society,  and  Claudel's  ma^er  Rim¬ 
baud  was  not  far  in  the  background  when  he 
composed  it. 

RefleAing  on  such  omissions  from  Mr. 
Kurz’s  liA  of  “the  prominent  plays  of  yes¬ 
teryear,’’  one  wonders  what  led  him  to  make 
them.  The  eight  plays  he  has  chosen  were  all 
published  in  the  Petite  Illustration  but  so 
were,  among  others,  Bem^ein’s  Le  Voyage, 
Giraudoux’s  Eledlre,  Maurois’  Victoria  Re' 
gina,  and  Le  Voyageur  sans  hagage  of  A- 
nouilh.  Besides,  selection  for  publication  in 
that  periodical  probably  would  not  occur  to 
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anyone  as  a  criterion.  The  choice  Mr.  Kurz 
has  made  seems  to  be  a  purely  personal  one, 
and  nothing  is  more  defensible.  In  an  infor¬ 
mative  article,  however,  designed  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  French  Theatre  during  193) 
it  would  be  desirable  to  include  the  recent 
works  of  the  dramatics  mo^  widely  knov^n 
and  admired  both  in  France  and  abroad. 

If  the  fir^  fundamental  que^ion  raised  by 
this  article  is  one  of  seleAion,  the  second-^ 
even  more  general  in  aspedl — is  that  of  the 
limits  the  author  has  set.  Is  “ye^erycar” 
a  good  period  to  choose  when  viewing  recent 
theatrical  production?  Of  course  any  such 
division  of  time  is  bound  to  be  arbitrary,  but 
when  the  scope  does  not  exceed  a  year  it  is 
more  usual  to  consider  as  the  temporal  unit  a 
theatrical  season,  which  in  France  extends 
roughly  from  October  of  one  calendar  year  to 
June  of  the  next.  The  eight  plays  Mr.  Kun 
has  li^ed  were  produced  between  April  193? 
and  December  1937  and  thus  represent  parts 
of  two  seasons. 

Limiting  attention  to  the  theatrical  season 
1937'1938,  one  muA  add  at  leaA  four  or  five 
significant  plays  to  those  already  mentioned. 
In  January  the  Pitoeff  company  presented  at 
the  Mathurins  Jean  Anouilh’s  fifth  play.  La 
Sauvage  (three  aCts,  12  January,  1938).  Like 
his  earlier  plays  but  with  less  artificial  means. 
La  Sauvage  poses  dramatically  the  problem  of 
happiness  and  the  opposition  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor:  a  young  girl,violini^  in  a 
cheap  orchestra,  finds  a  rich  fiance  only  to 
be  revolted  by  his  virtuous  smugness  and  to 
return  to  her  tawdry  companions.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  amoralism  and  the  flight  from  bour¬ 
geois  society  are  always  present  in  Anouilh 
but  his  talent  is  grow’ing  noticeably.  In  L’Air 
du  temps  (three  aCts  produced  at  the  Vieux- 
Colombier  by  Rene  Rocher  on  23  February, 
1938)  Charles  Vildrac  tries  to  answer  the 
critics  who  have  accused  him  of  creating  only 
good — even  namby-pamby— characters.  His 
^ory  of  a  successful  sculptor  robbed  of  his 
works  by  his  agent  and  his  vicious  son,  de¬ 
ceived  by  his  young  wife  and  condemned  to 
forgive  and  seek  consolation  in  his  art  remains 
somewhat  unconvincing,  for  Vildrac  and  the 
boulevard  ^tyle  do  not  coalesce.  The  play  is 
nevertheless  highly  intere^ing  and  may  mark 
a  turning-point  in  Vildrac’s  career;  it  is  too 
early  to  regret  Le  Paquebot  Tenacity. 

In  April  the  Ckomedic-Frangaise  presented 
three  one-aCt  plays  together,  only  two  of 
which  need  concern  us  here  since  the  third 
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was  Marivaux’s  La  Dispute.  L'Age  ingrat  by 
Jean  Desbordes  has  the  defe(fts  of  a  fir^  play, 
but  the  Aory  of  the  prodigal's  revolt  and  6ight 
from  home  cannot  be  told  too  often.  Its  per¬ 
formance  is  important  chiefly  because  it 
reveals  again  the  new  open-mindedness  of  the 
Comedie  under  Edouard  Bourdet’s  enlightened 
diredion  in  risking  a  6r^  play  by  a  young 
writer  whose  two  earlier  books  had  failed  to 
achieve  lading  success.  Gabriel  Marcel’s  Le 
Fanal  was  the  high  point  of  the  performance, 
as  this  philosophy  professor’s  too  rarely  pre¬ 
sented  plays  have  a  way  of  being.  The  plot 
concerns  another  family  drama  subtly  ex¬ 
pressed  without  action.  A  young  agrege,  tom 
between  the  memory  of  a  dominant  mother 
and  the  attrartion  of  an  adventuress,  finds 
his  life  suddenly  complicated  by  the  arrival  of 
his  father  and  young  *cp-mother  imploring 
his  help  in  their  problems.  Despite  the  fart 
that  only  about  five  of  his  thirteen  or  fourteen 
published  plays  have  been  presented,  Marcel 
is  considered  by  many  critics,  as  Edmond 
Jalouz  says,  "one  of  the  mort  subrtantial  and 
intere^ing  writers  of  our  epoch.” 

Marcel  Achard’s  Le  Corsaire  (two  arts  and 
six  tableaux  presented  by  Jouvet  at  the  Athe- 
nfe,  26  March,  1938,  and  rtill  running  at  the 
present  writing)  is  unquertionably  his  bert 
full-length  play  since  Jean  de  la  lune.  He  has 
found  here  an  appropriate  medium  for  both  his 
Hollywood  experience  and  his  gift  for  bur¬ 
lesque  and  buffoonery.  During  the  filming  of 
the  love  rtory  of  the  seventeenth-century 
pirate  Kid  Jackson  and  his  English  captive 
Evangeline,  the  modem  artors  Frank  O’Hara 
and  Georgia  Swanee  identify  themselves  with 
their  originals  until  they  fall  in  love  for  the 
same  reasons  and  almort  meet  death  in  the 
same  way.  The  transitions  from  present  to  part 
and  part  to  present  are  skilfully  handled  and 
the  satire  of  the  movie  world  is  good  enough 
even  for  New  York.  When  this  play  is  im¬ 
ported,  as  it  mort  certainly  should  be  soon, 
the  American  producer  could  do  no  better 
than  to  bring  over  Chrirtian  Berard’s  sets  at 
the  same  time.  The  play  has  already  been  pub¬ 
lished  both  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  (1-15  May, 
1938)  and  in  the  Petite  Illustration  (21  May, 
1938).  Le  Corsaire,  by  the  way,  is  probably 
the  only  play  of  the  1937'1938  season  that 
would  not  lose  money  on  Broadway.  Astnodee 
by  Mauriac  might  possibly  survive  the  sea 
voyage  despite  its  very  special  French  provin¬ 
cial  atmosphere.  Of  course  La  Guerre  de  Troie 
n'aura  pas  lieu  should  have  been  produced 


here  long  ago;  it  would  have  done  more  for 
Giraudoux’s  reputation  in  America  than  Am¬ 
phitryon  38  and  it  would  not  need  the  Behr- 
man  touch. 

Shakespeare  has  not  fared  so  well  during  the 
second  half  of  the  season.  Jean  Sarment’s 
adaptation  of  Othello  in  three  parts  and  ten 
tableaux  (given  at  the  Odeon,  18  May) 
yielded  nothing,  but  then  the  enlightened  part 
of  the  public  has  long  since  ceased  to  count  on 
Sarment.  The  bert  adaptation  of  1938  was 
Mme  S.  Jollivet’s  Plutus  from  Arirtophanes 
(at  the  Atelier,  3  February)  which  brought 
another  great  success  to  Charles  Dullin,  as 
both  dirertor  and  artor.  Les  Indifferents,  taken 
by  Paul  Vialar  from  Alberto  Moravia’s  de¬ 
pressing  novel  Gli  Indifferenti  (three  arts  at  the 
Oeuvre,  22  January)  achieved  only  a  succes 
d'eStime,  perhaps  because  of  the  unwholesome 
subjert.  de  sang,  a  tragic  tale  of  love  and 
vengeance  recalling  Daudet’s  Arlesienne  and 
Merimee  at  his  bert,  was  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Federico  Garcia  Lorca — the  poet 
recently  killed  in  the  civil  war — and  rtirringly 
performed  at  the  Atelier  (2  June,  1938). 

Garton  Baty’s  lavish  produrtion  of  Labiche 
and  Michel's  Un  Chapeau  de  patlle  dTtalie  at 
the  Comedie-Fran9aise  (five  arts,  17  March, 
1938)  simply  caused  people  to  ask :  What  will 
he  do  next? 

The  great  theatrical  dirertors  and  producers 
have  not  all  been  equally  artive  during  1937' 
1938.  Beginning  the  season  with  Elertre  rtill 
running,  Louis  Jouvet  has  presented  L’lm- 
promptu  de  Paris,  the  revival  of  La  Guerre  de 
Troie  n'aura  pas  lieu  and  Le  Corsaire.  Charles 
Dullin  dirtinguished  himself  with  two  adapta¬ 
tions,  Plutus  and  ?(oces  de  sang,  at  the  Atelier 
and  by  his  dirertion  of  George  Dandin  at  the 
Comedie-Fran9aise,  Georges  Pitoeff  has  to  his 
credit  the  revival  of  L'Fchange  and  Anouilh’s 
La  Sauvage.  Jacques  Copeau  maintained  his 
reputation  with  the  rtaging  of  Asmodee  at  the 
Comedie,  and  Garton  Baty  enriched  his  with 
Un  Chapeau  de  paille  d'ltalie  at  the  same 
theatre.  Rene  Rocher  at  the  Vieux-Colom- 
bier  deserves  much  credit  for  his  produrtion 
of  L'Air  du  temps,  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  and 
Andre  Josset’s  hirtorical  play  Les  Borgia, 
famille  Strange. 

This  lirt  may  well  be  incomplete.  Others 
might  wish  to  include,  for  inrtance,  Rene 
Fauchois’  Le  Chirurgien  de  Jouvence  (three  arts 
given  at  the  Theatre  Improvise  du  Cercle  des 
Capucincs,  31  January,  1938),  Michel  Duran’s 
Barbara  (three  arts  presented  at  the  Saint- 
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Georges,  7  February,  1938)  or  Les  Demoiselles  are  never  satisfied.  Writing  in  January,  1938, 


du  large  by  Roger  Vitrac  (three  adts  presented 
at  the  Oeuvre,  24  April,  1938). 

And  yet  the  critics,  like  those  in  New  York, 


Franfois  Porche  referred  to  the  current  season 
as  “very  poor,  as  if  afflidled  with  pemicioui 
anemia." — Columbia  University. 


“RACE”  LITERATURE  IN  GERMANY 

By  O.  W.  REINMUTH 


SPEAKING  quantitatively,  an  impressive 
body  of  literature  on  “Rassenkunde”  has 
grown  up  in  Germany  since  the  inception  of 
the  Third  Reich.  One  cannot  help  being  ^ruck 
by  the  large  number  of  books  on  this  subjedt 
which  are  prominently  displayed  in  book^ores 
everywhere.  They  range  from  obviously 
popular  clap'trap  to  Beihefte  of  reputable 
anthropological  and  biological  journals.  Sev' 
eral  magazines  and  semi-scientific  journals,  for 
example.  Die  Rasse,  deal  exclusively  with  this 
and  closely  related  subjedls.  In  one  small 
book^ore  in  an  alcove  of  the  building  Unter 
den  Linden  where  we  are  staying,  there  were 
ten  such  items  on  display,  some  like  Dr, 
Robert  Diez,  Das  Recht  der  Rasse  and  Albert 
Hoft,  Rassenl(U7ide,  Rassenfyflege  und  Erb' 
lehre,  Die  T^ationalsoziali^ische  Erziehungs' 
idee  im  Schulunterricht,  descriptive  of  party 
policy  on  the  race  queAion  or  frankly  propa' 
gandi^ic,  others  like  Dr.  Use  Schwidetzky, 
Rassenf(unde  der  Altslawen  (Beiheft  zu  Bd. 
VII  Zeitschrift  fur  Rassenl(unde  und  die  ge' 
samte  Forschung  am  Menschen,  1938)  of  a 
more  objedtive  and  scientific  nature.  They 
almo^  crowd  out  books  on  sport,  adventure, 
Vom  Winde  Verweht  (Gone  with  the  Wind), 
Ich,  Klaudius  (I,  Claudius)  the  inevitable 
Felix  Dahn,  Kampf  um  Rom,  and  even  in 
Weimar  they  almo^  rivalled  Goethiana  and 
Schilleriana  in  number. 

At  the  University  of  Munich  a  special 


six'weeks  course  was  given  this  summer  in 
Race  Culture.  On  the  large  table  in  the  central 
Aula  under  the  stereotyped  bu^  of  the  Fiih' 
rer  with  its  my^ic  gaze  into  space,  I  counted 
some  300  pamphlets  and  books  comprising 
the  recent  ( 1935-38)  literature  upon  the  sub 
jedt.  In  the  library  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
where  I  am  writing  this,  there  is  a  special  col- 
ledlion  of  N.  S.  (National  Soziali^ische)Buchcr 
in  the  mo^  accessible  place  in  the  reading 
room,  including  books  under  the  categories 
of  Weltanschauung,  Luftschutz,  Rasse,  Sport 
with  well-thumbed  copies  of  Mein  Kampf  on 
several  shelves. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  an  evaluation 
of  the  scientific  worth  of  these  books  (I  do  not 
have  the  knowledge  to  do  that)  but  merely 
to  name  some  of  the  more  important  of  the 
recent  books  in  this  field  and  to  point  out  a 
fadt  which  is  not  fully  realized  in  some  quarters 
namely  that,  to  quote  the  ?{ationalsozialiSt' 
ische  Monatshefte,  Hft.  96,  March,  1938,  p. 
267.  “Erb-  und  Rassenpflege  die  Grundlage 
unseres  nationalsoziali^ischen  Reiches  sind.” 
Whether  the  emphasis  upon  inheritance  and 
racial  purity  is  a  propagandi^ic  device  to 
achieve  national  solidarity  and  social  con¬ 
sciousness  of  unity  of  purpose  and  aim  or  an 
attempt  to  ^rengthen  the  morale  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people,  a  sort  of  apologia  pro  1914-18,  by 
showing  that  an  impure  and  parasitical  racial 
^rain  in  the  body  politic  brought  about  defeat, 
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isa  que^ion  of  secondary  moment.  The  impor- 
tant  faA  is  that  the  whole  que.<tion  of  race  is 
deemed  fundamental  to  the  National  Social' 
iaic  regime  and  that  it  is  exerting  a  cor- 
respondingly  sltrong  influence  upon  current 
literature.  Its  tragic  influence  on  the  lives  of 
many  German  citizens  is  another  ^ory. 

The  Bible  of  books  on  “Rassenkunde”  is 
perhaps  Alfred  Rosenberg’s  Der  Mythus  des 
20.  Jahrhunderts,  which  in  1934  was  in  its 
44th  edition.  It  is  obscure  and  confused  in 
expression,  and  its  fundamental  thesis  is 
expressed  with  more  forthrightness  in  his  cob 
Ie(^h‘on  of  speeches  and  essays,  Blut  und  Ehre 
(Miinchen,  1934).  Rosenberg’s  earlier  book 
on  the  subject  was  Die  Spur  des  Juden  im 
Wandel  der  Jahrhunderte,  1920  (2nd  edition, 
1937),  his  late^,  Der  Staatfeindliche  Zionismus 
(Miinchen,  1938),  preceded  la^  year  by  Pro* 
uflantische  Rompilger,  1937. 

An  excellent  li^  of  NationabSociali^ic 
books  from  1919'1934  with  a  sedtion  (B)  Der 
I'oll^he  Rassengedanl{e  and  subsedtions  a) 
Rassenhunde,  b)  Rassenpflege  und  Erblehre, 
c)  Pamilienkjande,  is  Dr.  Erich  Unger,  Das 
Sekrifttum  zum  Aufbau  des  neuen  Reiches 
1919'33,  Berlin,  1934.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant  books  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned 
R.  Walter  Darre,  Walther  Rathenau  und  das 
Problem  des  nordischen  Menschen,  Miinchen, 
1933;  Achim  Gercke,  Die  Rasse  im  Schrifttum, 
Berlin,  1933  (fuller  and  more  specialized  than 
Unger  above);  the  works  of  H.  F.  K.  Giinther, 
especially  Rassenkunde  des  deutschen  Volk/es, 
Miinchen,  1933,  and  H.  W.  Siemens,  Grund' 
zuge  der  Vererbungslehre,  Rassenhygiene  und 
Bevolkerungspolitik  fur  Gebildete  aller  Berufe 
(5th  edition),  Miinchen,  1933. 

Racial  Judies  in  recent  German  litera' 
ture  are  theoretically  divided  into  two  categev 
ries:  those  dealing  with  race  betterment — 
eugenics,  heredity,  environment,  hygiene, 
marriage,  sterilization — shading  oflf  on  the  one 
side  into  purely  physiological  treatises,  on 
the  other  side  into  psychological  and  psycho- 
pathological  Judies;  and  those  which  use 
“Rassenkunde”  as  a  text  for  condemnation  of 
one  particular  race,  the  Jews.  I  say  “theoret- 
ically,”  because  in  practice  hardly  a  single 
hook  of  the  firA  category  which  I  have  exam¬ 
ined  leaves  the  moral  of  its  discussion  without 
specific  application.  A  recent  book  of  the  fir^ 
type  is  E.  R.  Jeensch,  Der  Gegentypus.  Psychty 
^ischanthropologische  Grundlagen  deutscher 
Kulturphilosophie  angehend  von  dem  was  wir 
tdxrmnden  wollen;  of  the  second  group,  Th. 
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Fritsch,  Handbuch  der  Judenfrage,  Leipzig, 
1935,  if  one  may  believe  its  title  page  in  its 
38th  edition,  171-180  thousand  copies — 
which  gives  in  detail  Jewish  racial  and  lin- 
gui^ic  charadteri^ics,  li^s  of  common  Jewish 
names,  a  treatment  of  Jewish  teachings  with 
quotations  from  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud 
showing  an  anti-social  bias,  and  a  ^udy  of 
the  Jew  in  art,  journalism,  music,  medicine 
et  cetera  with  mention  of  specific  living  in¬ 
dividuals  in  each  group.  The  German  animus 
again^  the  Jew  is  based  in  part  upon  the  fadt 
that  the  Jew  infrequently  engages  in  farming 
or  in  other  occupations  demanding  manual 
labor,  but  speciah'zes  in  the  professions  and  in 
business.  That  is  the  thesis  of  R.  Walter 
Darre’s  Das  Bauemtum  dis  Lebensquell  der 
nordischen  Rasse,  3rd  edition,  Miinchen, 
1933  and  the  same  author’s  ?{euadel  aus  Blut 
und  Boden,  Miinchen,  1933. 

I  referred  to  Rosenberg’s  book  as  the  Bible 
of  “Rassenkunde.” 

One  may  well  queAion  whether  H.  Stewart 
Chamberlain’s  name  should  not  have  appeared 
there.  The  fir^  edition  of  his  book.  Die  Grund' 
lagen  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  appeared 
in  1899  and  the  late^,  the  l8th,  in  1934 
(Miinchen),  English  Edition  in  1911,  and  in  it 
the  Jew  already  appears  as  the  plague  of 
Europte. 

Although  race  is  brought  into  connedtion 
with  every  current  political,  religious  and 
social  problem,  I  shall  mention  only  three  of 
the  problems.  Racial  aspedts  of  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  are  treated  in  F.  O.  H.  Scholz,  Jude  und 
Arbeiter,  Berlin-Leipzig,  1934.  The  relations 
between  race  and  religion  are  more  recently 
discussed  in  polemics  again^  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  rather  than  again^  Judaism. 
The  clash  here  is  caused  by  the  conte^ing 
claims  of  the  Catholic  church  and  of  the  Third 
Reich  in  the  field  of  “Volktumspflege,”  i.e., 
the  family,  school,  educative  agencies  such  as 
the  theatre,  art,  music,  the  cinema,  radio  and 
the  press.  This  que^ion  is  discussed  with  cita¬ 
tion  of  literature  in  the  ?>lational'sozialiitiche 
Hefte  for  February  of  this  year,  pp.  98-112  by 
Heinrich  Muller,  with  a  promised  continua¬ 
tion  which  for  some  reason  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  The  “politische  Erziehung”  and  “Schu- 
lung”  which  has  been  a  regular  part  of  the 
program  for  party  members  hitherto  is  now  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  compulsory  training  for 
all  children.  In  this  field  of  race  and  education, 

I  mention  two  books.  Dr.  Rudolf  Benze  and 
Alfred  Pudelko,  Rassische  Erziehung  als  Un' 
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mounts  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dic' 
tionary  will  show  at  leaA  10,000  words  that 
the  “language  of  Camoens”  never  knew.  This 
is  in  good  part  due  to  the  tremendous  size  of 
the  country  and  the  exceedingly  large  num' 
bcr  of  dialedts,  many  of  which  are  mutually 
incomprehensible — Peregrino  Junior's  glossary 
appended  to  a  book  of  Amazon  tales  a  few 
years  ago  may  be  recalled.  For  in  the  long 
fevored  field  of  regional  literature  (ju^ly 
fiivored,  since  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  little  to  write  about),  the  problem  of 
language  inevitably  looms;  and  in  the  work  of 
a  ma^er  novelist  such  as  Jose  Lins  do  Rego, 
the  speech  of  the  Northea^  threatens  to  set 
Itself  up  as  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
autonomous  idiom — one  which,  in  any  event, 
as  Ribeiro  Couto  pointed  out,  is  “not  the 
Brazilian  language.” 

However,  to  come  back  to  the  differences 
between  Lisbon  and  Rio,  on  one  side  the 
Atlantic  it  is  “casa  mobilada,”  on  the  other 
“casa  mobiliada,”  for  “furnished  house.” 
This  IS  morphological  change  at  its  simple^, 
a  kindergarten  example;  pursue  it  in  its  rami' 
fications,  and  you  have  what  certainly  begins 
to  look  almo^  like  a  different  tongue  in  many 
respedts,  on  the  surface  at  any  rate.  Is  it 
different;  or  is  it  no  more  than  a  “branch 
of  peninsular  Portuguese”?  There  lies  the 
issue.  That  is  what  the  big  fight  is  about. 
Alterations  in  syntax  are  also  to  be  cited — 
Mendon^a  devotes  a  chapter  to  them.  Where 
in  Portugal  they  say,  “consentem  a  grande  pe' 
na,”  in  Brazil  it  is  “consentem  com  muita 
pena,”  etc.  (The  divergencies  in  preposi' 
tional  usage  are  especially  ^riking.) 

An  extremely  important  fedtor,  with  regard 
both  to  vocabulary  and  lingui^ic  ^rudture, 
18  the  infiuence  of  Africanisms  and  of  the 
native  Indian  dialedts,  the  Tupi  and  others. 
Here,  Mendon^a  is  an  authority,  being  the 
author  of  A  influencia  africana  no  portugues  do 
Brasil  and  O  negro  no  folclore  e  na  literatura  do 
Brasil.  The  former  won  the  Premio  de  Eru' 
difjao  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  in 
1933.  The  great  molding  force  is,  accordingly, 
the  idiom  of  the  people,  since  it  is  there  that 
these  non'Portuguese  influences  show  and 
exert  their  Arength.  Mendon^a  makes  much 
of  the  “lingua  do  povo”  as  opposed  to  the 
“lingua  dos  doutores,”  and  in  particular  to  the 
artificial  language  of  early  Brazilian  writers. 
Yet  Brazilian  Socialists,  political  champions  of 
the  people,  are  inclined  to  view  the  whole 


thing  as  a  bit  of  inflated  nationalism.  Are  they 
right?  What  is  the  upshot  of  it  all? 

The  answer  may  be  left  to  the  reader  who 
cares  to  go  into  the  question.  This  writer  as¬ 
suredly  is  not  competent  even  so  much  as  to 
hazard  a  guess.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  BrazilianiSts  have  some  fairly  heavy  artil¬ 
lery  on  their  side,  with  such  names  as  Joao 
Ribeiro,  Xavier  Marques,  Rodolfo  Garcia,  and 
others,  while  the  lineage  of  the  concept  may 
be  traced  back  to  Jose  de  Alencar.  Sr.  Vianna 
Filho's  conclusions,  on  the  contrary  side,  are 
pithily  expressed:  “Lingua  brasileira,  no 
momento,  e  mais  do  que  um  erro,  e  um  crime.” 
But  Professor  Mendonga  is  convinced  that, 
inasmuch  as  Brazil  has  a  di^incS  if  fledgling 
culture,  this  culture  mu^  have  “a  language 
fashioned  in  its  own  form  and  image.” 

The  very  title  of  Sr.  Nascentes’  grammar, 
for  it  is  no  more  than  that,  may  possibly  be 
taken  as  significant  of  the  current  trend. — 
Philadelphia. 

AAA 

In  Germany,  Jewish  publishers  are  allowed 
to  handle  only  books  by  Jewish  authors,  or 
books  dealings  with  Jewish  subjedts. 

“And  he  (Baudelaire)  found  poetry  where 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  found:  among  the 
damned.” — John  Peale  Bishop,  in  The  Vir' 
ginia  Quarterly  Review. 

"Writers  Tal{e  Sides,  The  League  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Writers,  New  York,  15  cents. — .  .  .Of 
those  replying,  98  per  cent  favor  the  LoyaliA 
Government  and  oppose  Franco,  1.75  per  cent 
are  neutral,  and  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent 
are  pro-Franco  (one  reply).  .  .” — From  ?{ews 
of  Spain,  New  York. 

The  Georg  We^ermann  Verlag,  Braun¬ 
schweig,  Germany,  announce  that  their 
“Deutscher  Uebersee-Preis”  of  1935  will  be 
awarded  again  in  1939.  The  winner  will  re¬ 
ceive  3,000  marks,  plus  the  regular  space  rate 
(the  work — fidlion  or  memoir  as  the  author 
chooses — will  be  published  in  Weftermanns 
Monatshefte,  and  later  in  book  form).  The 
theme  mu^  be  the  experiences  of  Germans  in 
some  foreign  country,  and  the  author  may 
be  now  resident  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  but 
mu^  write  from  personal  observation.  The 
manuscript  muift  contain  at  leaA  75,000  syl¬ 
lables  and  mu^  reach  the  Berlin  address  of 
Weilermanns  Monatshefte  (W  35,  Dom- 
berg^rasse  5),  before  May  1,  1939.  The 
writer’s  name  mu^  not  appear  on  the  manu¬ 
script,  but  mu^  be  enclosed  in  a  separate 
sealed  envelope. 


LIONELLO  FIUMI 

By  OTTO  FORST  DE  BATTAGLIA 


Each  ofthe  works  of  LionelloFiumi  bears  of  religious  gilt'cdge  verse,  than  all  the  cn- 

the  aamp  of  genius;  in  each  of  them  there  lightened  and  clari6ed  who  are  redeemed  by 

is  developed  that  unexplained,  unmi^kable  sheer  doubt  from  doubt  through  faith  in  their 
my^erious  something  which  separates  the  own  knowledge. 

time'bound  art  of  talent  from  creations  of  It  is  precisely  in  Latin  countries  that  the 
enduring  inspiration.  Two  things  make  this  naive  surrender  to  the  transcendental,  the 

immediately  apparent:  translations  by  the  childlike  simple  manner  of  a  Claudius,  an 

poet  of  works  from  a  foreign  literature  and  Eichendorff  or  a  Morike  is  rare,  that  one  muS 

the  expert  rendering  of  his  work  in  a  foreign  seek  for  the  religious  element  where  it  lies 

language.  Fiumi  has  ^ood  both  te^s  vidtcH  buried  under  vice  and  blasphemy,  or  where 

riously :  his  gracious  marvel,  the  Italian  version  melancholy  and  sorrow  hide  despair  under  the 

ofValery’sCimetiCTeMurin,  and  the  excellent  mask  of  doubt.  The  struggle  for  the  content 

translations  of  his  work  into  French  by  of  their  poetry  in  the  case  of  the  greatcA 

prominent  poets  like  the  deceased  Pierre  de  lyricists  of  contemporary  Romance  literatures, 

Nolhac,  Valery  Larbaud  and  Eugene  BeStaux.  is  for  the  most  part  a  Struggle  won  by  sorrow- 

The  Cimetiere  Marin,  in  Fiumi’s  Italian  fully  oppressed  and  confused  emotion  as  well 

verses,  can  enter  the  lists  againSt  Baudelaire's  as  reason.  The  opposite  of  the  traditional 

translation  of  Poe's  Raven  and  Stefen  George's  process  among  Germanic  peoples  takes  place 

renderings  from  Dante  and  Verlaine.  here.  Among  the  English,  the  Germans  and 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  literary  land-  the  Scandinavians  the  intelligence  tends  tfy 

scape  in  which  we  muSt  from  the  very  Start  wards  denial  but  feeh’ng  demands  a  faith  which 

seek  this  lyric  poet,  who  is  without  doubt,  fadesaway  in  inhnity;  with  Latin  peoples  there 

along  with  d'Annunzio,  the  greatest  in  is  an  emotional  rebellion  againSt  unju^  fate, 

contemporary  Italy.  Fiumi  continues  the  line  and  clear  discernment  draws  the  metaphys' 

which  leads  from  Vigny  by  way  of  Baude^  ical  element  into  the  finite  realm  of  our  appre- 

laire,  Rimbaud  and  Verlaine  to  Valery,  Loys  hension. 

Labeque  and  Armand  Godoy,  and  which  in  Now  since  sentiment  holds  sway  over 
Italy  ends  with  Leopardi.  In  a  time  of  com'  youth  but  reason  governs  the  mature  man, 

fortable,  mundane  bourgeois  satiety  and  vuL  the  turning  towards  the  supernatural  on  the 

garity  these  authors  have  been  called  “poetes  part  of  the  Romance  poet  is  a  process  which 

damnes,”  or  they  have  been  praised  with  a  gains  momentum  with  his  years.  It  is  in  the 

coquettish  glance  at  Satan;  tcxiay  it  is  realized  highes't  conception  the  development  dc' 

that  they  are  the  spokesmen  of  the  tragic  scribed  in  the  verses  of  the  Gaudeamus:  “poA 

Aruggle  for  the  meaning  of  life,  the  uncom-  iucundam  inventutem,  po^  moleAam  scncc' 

fortable  que^ioners  who  demand  an  answer  tutem  nos  habebit  tumulus” — after  a  happy 

to  the  higher  riddles,  and  tormented  by  meta'  youth,  after  a  troublesome  old  age  a  grave- 

physical  unre^,  raise  their  voices  in  defiance  mound  will  cover  us.  Youth  has  untroubled 

again^  the  scorned,  reviled,  denied  or  even  sensuous  enjoyment  but  the  aging  individual 

ironically'overlooked  Divinity;  and  yet  they  is  glad  of  his  deliberation  and  looks  medita- 

are  motivated  by  a  deeper  longing  for  the  lively  upon  the  opening  grave  whose  secret 

Eternal  than  the  well-born,  smaller,  self-  he  would  like  to  penetrate, 

righteous  Pharisees,  than  all  the  little  poets  This  commonplace  and  tragic  development 
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is  that  of  Lionello  Fiumi  at  the  height  of  his 
creative  achievement — though  while  tragic 
it  is  by  no  means  commonplace.  His  work, 
meager  in  number  of  volumes,  inexhauAibly 
rich  when  measured  by  the  yard^ick  of 
quality,  began  as  a  sensuously  joyous  song 
to  youth,  to  a  world  wild  and  beautiful,  in 
which  the  goddess  ele<^tricity  celebrates  her 
springtime  and  insulators  are  as  bright  and 
joyous  as  Bowers.  These  first  verses  of  the 
poet,  written  only  a  few  months  before 
Italy’s  entry  into  the  World  War,  but  of 
course  after  its  outbreak,  were  called  Pollen 
and  there  was  in  them  something  of  the 
techno'classical  haughtiness  of  Marinetti  and 
much  of  the  boyish  freshness  of  French  and 
FrancoOjsmopolitan  authors  such  as  Morand, 
Larbaud  and  Supervielle;  there  was  also  in 
them  an  echo  of  decadent  Symbolism — at  lea^ 
in  the  images  of  a  precieuse  language,  now 
affcdled,  now  happily  juSt.  Oh,  verte,  verte, 
combien  verte  etait  Tame  de  Fiumi — in  those 
far-away  days. 

Between  these  first  produces  of  his  Muse 
and  his  next  book  of  songs  comes  the  con¬ 
vulsive  epoch  which  has  so  transformed  the 
world  about  us.  The  superficial  critic  might 
think  that  it  passed  Fiumi  by  without  leaving 
the  slightest  trace.  His  Stanzas  continue  where 
the  war  interrupted  them,  namely  with  the 
very  personal  description  of  the  love,  the 
joy,  and  the  sorrow  of  average  individuals 
who  exist  exaAly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Monsieur  Fran^ais  Moyen  discovered  by 
Herriot.  The  mature  Fiumi  has  become  a  bit 
more  serious  and  contemplative.  But  his 
little  feminine  friends,  the  small  world  of 
the  Avancitta,  are  Still  the  sum  total  of  the 
universe  limited  with  masterful  constraint  to 
his  own  environment. 

There  is  a  tender  optimism  in  the  word 
invented  by  the  poet  which  corresponds  only 
in  a  superficial  sense  to  our  word  “suburb” 
and  really  connotes  nothing  else  than  what 
the  vision-tormented  Verhaeren  saw  as  the 
grasping  arms  of  the  Villes-tentaculaires. 
Through  the  prism  of  his  temperament  he  sees 
charm  and  loveliness  in  what  is  ugly;  and  the 
gray  commonplace  may  become  to  him  a 
colorful  magical  landscape. 

The  third  volume  of  Fiumi’s  lyric  poetry 
however,  Tutto  cuore,  this  wandering  through 
the  locked  treasure-chambers  in  which  the 
precious  things  of  doubt  and  faith  had  been 
^red  away,  dares  to  take  the  leap  across  the 
threshold  which  separates  nature  from  the 
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supernatural,  the  sensuous  from  the  super- 
sensuous. 

Not  that  Fiumi  did  any  religious  writing 
in  the  cuAomary  sense  of  this  term.  Through 
this  same  world  which  he  is  traversing  again 
another  wind  is  blowing,  a  mysterious  wind 
which  awakens  thoughts  of  oppression  and 
splendor  at  every  corner.  Like  Leopardi,  the 
40-year-old  poet  feels  that  youth  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  fear  of  the  transitory  over¬ 
takes  him,  he  shrinks  from  the  final  solitude 
of  the  grave,  from  drowning  in  the  sea  of 
oblivion.  Fear,  says  the  Roman  rationalist, 
gave  birth  to  the  gods.  Slightly  changed, 
this  Stupidity  is  true  and  wise:  fear,  that 
great  horror  before  the  emptiness  of  in¬ 
finite  spaces,  of  which  Pascal  spoke,  leads  to 
God,  to  metaphysics.  And  Fiumi  has  been 
seized  by  this  terror.  Kind  and  tender,  joyous 
and  sociable,  a  man  among  men,  he  trembles 
before  the  inevitable. 

Magically  evocative  then  is  the  title  of  his 
fourth  and  laSt — and  perfect — lyrical  work, 
entitled  Soprawivenze.  In  this  marvelous  book, 
from  which  we  should  not  like  to  miss  a  single 
piece,  there  are  jewels  like  Consolation,  Poor 
Little  Street  Girls,  Trapeze,  and  Still  Life 
which  confirm  the  great  art  of  the  poet  for  the 
simple  reason  that  their  subjedt  matter  has 
been  used  over  and  over.  We  do  not  be¬ 
grudge  future  literary  hi^orians,  especially  the 
hiiftorians  of  comparative  literature,  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  indicating  for  every  line,  the  models 
and  the  kryptomnesia  of  which  the  widely- 
read  Fiumi  has  such  an  abundance.  All  the 
greater  is  the  triumph  of  the  poet  who  though 
grouped  with  Leopardi  and  with  Baudelaire, 
with  Rimbaud  and  Mallarme,  with  Verlaine 
and  Paul  Valery,  is  nevertheless  his  own 
independent  self,  inimitable  and  unimitated. 

The  music  of  a  receptively  generous  heart 
is  no  less  apparent  in  the  volume  of  prose 
which  resulted  from  Fiumi’s  travels.  Of 
course  these  travels  are  basically  nothing  else 
than  those  of  which  Jean  Giraudoux  tells  in 
his  only  known  verse:  a  trip  around  the  poet’s 
own  world  of  reflected  ego.  Fiumi  sees  him¬ 
self  when  he  captures  rapidly  the  picfhiresque 
aspedts  of  Holland  and  when  he  sketches  his 
“Pi(^tures  of  the  Antilles.”  But  around  himself 
fairy  landscapes,  enchanted  flowers  and  living 
beings  as  opposed  to  the  vile  apparent  reality 
which  the  machine  man,  the  chauffeur  of 
Keyserling,  homo  oeconomicus  thinks  he  sees. 

I  can  well  imagine,  or  more  exadtiy,  I  have  • 
had  to  hear  with  my  own  ears  how  one  of  our 
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contemporaries,  who  was  infected  by  no 
poetry  of  any  kind,  rushed  through  the  en' 
chanted  isles  of  the  Antilles.  No  system,  my 
dear  friend,  dirt,  lazy,  fat  women,  lazy, 
cowardly  men,  no  comfort,  no  business  sense, 
slovenly  loafers,  exploiters,  poor  soldiers, 
superstitious  slaves  of  the  pricSts,  insur- 
reeftos — if  they  arc  not  too  lazy  or  too  cow- 
ardly  for  rebellion  racially  inferior,  Negro 
blood,  fat,  dipsomaniac.  The  climate  un' 
healthy,  no  hygiene;  vermin,  inseclts.  Well, 
and  at  most  only  strategically  important,  they 
close  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea. 
If  that  country  got  into  the  right  hands  the 

industrious  business  man  could . 

Take  then,  kind  reader,  this  book  piously 
in  hand,  the  Immagini  delle  Antille,  and  jump 
like  little  Alice  through  the  mirror  into  Won' 
derland.  You  may  read  the  French  version  if 
you  care  to;  it  w’as  written  by  the  bilingual 
Fiumi  himself.  Paul  and  Virginia  wander  un- 
punished  beneath  the  palms,  the  fruits  and 
berries  indicate  that  we  are  in  the  land  of 
the  idle,  flying  hshes  remind  one  of  the 
thousand  and  one  nights,  the  thousand  and 
one  nights  embrace  the  innocently  guilty 
ball  Dudu,  and  the  Creole  woman  of  childlike 
faith  kneels  before  the  tabernacle  in  the  little 
church.  Here  is  the  memory  of  the  ConquiSta' 
dores,  the  laSt  of  whom,  Heredia,  won  his  laur¬ 
els,  in  the  realms  of  the  French  Parnassus.  Here 
is  the  reminiscence  of  the  Blessed  Leewards, 
the  home  of  the  fascinating  Josephine  (Beau- 
harnais'Buonaparte,  not  Baker,  I  mean).  And 
here  are  the  heights  of  Mont  Pele,  silent 
witness  of  the  cruel  elements  which  are 
de^roying  the  work  of  man  also  in  this  para¬ 
dise  and  suddenly  threaten  human  beings 
hungry  for  life.  Here  is  the  odor  of  powder 
that  sowed  death  and  desStruc!lion  when  the 
Filibu^ers  had  their  hiding  places  on  the 
romantic  islands  and  when  the  Negro  emper¬ 
ors  fought  with  the  whites  the  bloody  battle 
for  exigence. 

“Heureux  qui  comme  Ulysse  a  fait  un  beau 
voyage” — Happy  he  who  like  Ulysses  has 
made  a  pleasant  journey.  Happy?  Alas  it  was 
only  a  dream  of  irretrievable  hours,  days, 
weeks.  There  remains  only  the  memory, 
the  no^algia,  and  the  admonishing  voice, 
which  is  no  longer,  “Pluck  the  day!”  but 
“Remember  the  night!”  Meanwhile  the  Latin 
Fiumi  accommodates  himself  to  the  unalter¬ 
able.  After  his  happy  youth  and  with  ap¬ 
proaching  old  age  the  grave  shall  not,  mu^ 
not  hold  him  captive.  Non  omnis  moriar,  the 
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trace  of  his  earthly  career  shall  not  pass  away. 
He  does  his  poetic  work  and  he  builds  at 
another  ^rudture  which  is  to  survive  him. 

Lionello  Fiumi  is  the  soul,  the  driving 
impulse  of  the  intellectual  Pan-Latin  move¬ 
ment.  His  excellent  magazine  Dante,  which 
enjoys  the  collaboration  of  Bontempelli,  Mari¬ 
netti  and  Pirandello,  Prampolini  and  Paul 
Valery,  Larbaud  and  Nolhac,  Regnier  and 
Vildrac,  Eugenio  d'Ors  and  R.  Couto,  is  be¬ 
coming  the  moift  di^inguished  organ  of  the 
romance  cultural  community.  In  Paris  he  is 
a  sort  of  unofficial  ambassador  of  Italian  au¬ 
thorship  as  D’Annunzio  and  Marinetti  were 
before  him.  And  he  is  a  living  witness  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  new  Italy,  which  has  his  un¬ 
reserved  affection,  there  is  possible  a  har¬ 
monious  blending  of  person  and  community, 
of  discipline  and  freedom,  of  word  and  deed, 
of  pure  creative  literature  and  unre^rained 
truth. 

Like  Pirandello,  Mignosi,  and  Fiumi,  the 
other  representative  Italian  authors  have 
underwood  their  mission.  If  an  Italian  writer 
lacks  this  conviction  of  a  serious  mission,  it  is 
not  only  true  that  “der  Re^  nicht  von  Belang 
i^”;  but  this  “Re^”  cannot  even  be  called 
literature.  The  authorship  of  contemporary 
Italy  is  one  of  faith  and  metaphysical  respons¬ 
ibility,  of  discipline  and  high  regard  for 
human,  e^hetic  and  eternal  values. — Brussels. 
AAA 

“Napoleon  boated  on  Saint  Helena  that  he 
had  cheated  the  imbeciles.  But  in  the  end  the 
imbeciles  cheated  Napoleon.” — Georges  Ber- 
nanos. 

The  valuable  Vienna  “minority  problem” 
monthly  J^ation  und  Staat  (“Deutsche  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  das  Europaische  Minoritatenpro- 
blem”)  issues  as  its  April-May  number  an 
index  for  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  its  organization  (January  1937). 

Our  correspondent.  Professor  Homero  Seris, 
reports  that  Angel  Valbuena  Prat's  Hi^oria 
de  la  Literatura  Espanola,  in  two  volumes  of 
678  and  1,016  pages,  has  been  published  in 
Barcelona  in  spite  of  the  war.  The  publisher 
is  Gili.  Other  recent  book  publications  from 
Spain  are  F.  J.  Sanchez  Canton,  Puentes  lite- 
rarias  para  la  hiSloria  del  arte  espanol,  and 
J.  Sachs’  edition  of  El  libro  de  los  caballos. 
Periodicals  which  are  appearing  more  or  less 
regularly  are  ReviSta  de  Pilologia  Espanola, 
Archive  Espanol  de  Arte  y  Arqueologia,  Tierra 
Pirme  and  Emerita,  from  Madrid;  and  Hora  de 
Espaha  and  Madrid,  from  Valencia 
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CHARLES  MAURRAS  OF  THE 
FRENCH  ACADEMY 

By  r£G1S  MICHAUD 


A  FEW  months  before  the  recent  election 
of  M.  Charles  Maurras  to  the  French 
Aacademy,  a  conservative  Paris  paper,  close  to 
academic  circles,  sugge^ed  that  the  illu^rious 
Company  had  a  fine  chance  to  add  to  its  pres' 
tige  by  calling  M.  Maurras  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Immortals.  The  paper  added,  however,  that, 
in  order  to  do  so,  the  Academy  mu^  not  be 
afraid  to  put  itself  “in  a  ^ate  of  insurreeftion.” 
M.  Maurras  was  then  in  jail  for  having 
exhorted  every  French  patriot  to  ^ab  “with 
a  kitchen  knife”  those  members  of  the  French 
parliament  who  would  apply  sanctions  to 
Mussolini.  Sanctions  were  not  applied  and 
M.  Maurras  claimed  that  he  mu^  be  awarded 
the  Nobel  prize! 

As  for  M.  Maurras  himself,  he  has  been 
in  a  ^ate  of  insurrection  for  forty  years. 
Indeed,  twothirds  of  his  present  reputation 
re^  on  his  political  campaigns  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  heckler  of  French  democracy.  His  liter¬ 
ary  work  proper  was  completed  more  than  two 
decades  ago.  Since  then,  militant  politics  have 
taken  mo^  of  his  time  and  he  has  been  content 
with  reprinting  his  early  bcxjks  under  new 
titles.  The  chance  to  crown  him  as  a  writer 
was  given  to  the  Academy  in  1923  and  the 
Academy  passed  him  by  in  favor  of  an  obscure 
official.  M.  Maurras’  literary  achievements 
were  then  jusst  as  good  as  they  are  at  present, 
and  to  eleeft  him  at  that  time  required  no 
“insurrection.”  He  had  not  yet  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Pope  for  being  a  pagan,  nor 
disavowed  by  his  Prince  for  making  himself 
a  nuisance.  M.  Maurras  was  not  then  worth 
an  academic  election.  He  had  already  a  long 
li^  of  mischief  to  his  credit,  but  he  had  not 
yet  been  sent  to  jail  for  incitation  to  murder. 
Neither  had  he  openly  embraced  the  fascia 
Cause  and  betrayed  the  be^  intere^s  of  his 
country  to  II  Duce  and  to  general  Franco, 


whom  he  visited  at  Burgos,  ju^  on  the  eve  of 
his  election.  Since  the  Dreyfus  trial,  during 
which  he  refused  to  make  adi^inction  between 
guilt  and  innocence,  M.  Maurras  and  his 
noisy  followers  have  sy^ematically  upheld  all 
wrong  and  reactionary  causes.  The  Ruhr  was 
invaded  at  his  bidding.  His  responsibilities  in 
the  riots  of  February  6, 1934,  are  well  known. 
The  advent  of  the  Popular  Front  threw  him 
into  a  rage  which  culminated  in  a  criminal 
assault  on  Leon  Blum  and  in  Maurras’  arre^. 
For  forty  years  he  did  his  be^  to  revile  the 
French  Republic  along  with  democratic  in^i- 
tutions  and  he  has  been  on  the  look-out  for  a 
“coup  dc  force”  that  never  came. 

Science,  progress,  civil  liberties,  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  romanticism,  Rousseau,  the  French 
revolution,  what  did  M.  Maurras  not  di^ort 
and  denounce?  For  forty  years  he  made  him¬ 
self  a  public  nuisance  and  capitalized  his 
nuisance  value.  With  fascism  in  the  lead,  his 
attacks  grew  more  and  more  frantic  and  he 
finally  scared  even  those  for  whom  he  launched 
them.  The  royal  Pretender  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  his  terrori^ic  tadtics  and 
the  Holy  See  denounced  his  Catholicism  with¬ 
out  a  God  and  branded  him  as  “a  pagan.”  Yet 
M.  Maurras  insists  on  saving  the  throne  and 
the  altar  and  on  working  out  the  salvation 
of  his  countrymen  without  their  consent. 

Much  time  could  be  wasted  discussing 
M.  Maurras’  system.  It  is  easier  to  judge  the 
tree  from  its  fruits.  The  time  has  passed  when 
the  Action  Fran^aise  was  only  another  branch 
of  French  traditionalism.  The  line  drawn 
between  his  nationalisme  integral  and  fascism 
has  grown  thinner  and  thinner  all  the  time  and 
there  practically  exists  no  difference,  at  present, 
between  his  platform  and  that  of  the  dictators, 
whom  he  is  proud  to  regard  as  his  Stepsons. 

One  wonders  how  this  man,  who  never 
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lived  close  to  the  heart  of  the  French  masses, 
could  beguile  so  many  Frenchmen,  while 
landing  against  all  that  is  dearer  to  them  as 
a  nation.  Truth,  reason  and  critical  sense 
mu^  have  dangerously  deteriorated  in  the 
land  of  Descartes,  Voltaire  and  Anatole 
France,  when  so  many  hone^  people  surren- 
dered  so  easily  to  M.  Maurras’  catchwords. 
To  accept  his  dcxilrines  one  mu^  read  hi^ory 
backwards,  ^op  and  reverse  the  course  of  time. 
And  yet  he  calls  himself  a  reali^,  a  positiviA 
and  a  supporter  of  I'empirisme  organisateur. 
Reason  he  claims  for  his  own,  after  having 
emptied  it  from  all  its  human  and  universal 
content.  Reduced  to  its  naked  outlines, 
M.  Maurras’  sy^em  does  not  ^tand  a  serious 
examination.  It  is  built  on  assumptions, 
prejudices  and  dislikes.  It  is  because  M. 
Maurras  hates  ^human  nature  that  he  ties  it 
to  la  raison  d'Etat.  Society  for  him  is  not  a 
mother  but  a  gendarme.  He  culled  out  of 
Taine’s  books  the  gloemie^  sayings  on  man 
viewed  as  a  beaA  of  prey.  The  law  of  the 
jungle  and  the  ^ruggleTordife  give  to  his 
books  the  mark  of  the  Darwinian  epoch. 
Nature  in  the  raw  does  not,  of  course,  write 
codes,  laws,  con^itutions  and  billsof-right 
and  this  is  why  M.  Maurras  regards  all 
man'made  laws  as  so  many  scraps  of  paper. 
Give  men  the  whip  and  don’t  let  them  prattle 
about  their  rights.  What  we  need  is  not  justice 
but  order,  which  means  an  hereditary  despot, 
a  strong  police  and  the  intervention  of  the 
Church  to  keep  people  quiet. 

Maurras’  nationalisme  integral  includes  the 
worship  of  “the  goddess  France’’  and  the 
banning  of  Jews,  Prote^ants,  Free'Masons 
and  “meteques.”  His  chief  obsession  is  the 
defense  of  Mediterranean  civilization  brought 
directly  from  Greece  to  Provence  and  which 
mu^  be  kept  pure  of  all  oriental  and  foreign 
poisons.  Reading  M.  Maurras  it  looks  as  if 
the  capital  of  France  were  no  longer  Paris  but 
his  little  native  town  of  Martigues,  midway 
between  Marseilles  and  Tarascon.  Maurras’ 
disciples  call  him  a  true  Athenian,  the  rein' 
carnation  of  the  Greek  Nous  or  pure  mind, 
the  true  successor  of  Ari^otle,w’hile  he  prefers 
to  proclaim  himself  a  Roman.  “Je  suis  Ro' 
main.’’  “Givis  sum  Romanus!’’  Who  said  that 
all  “meridionaux”  were  sun'^ruck? 

M.  Maurras  knows  antiquity  better  than 
his  own  times  and  he  has  very  little  to  say 
himself  on  economic  and  social  problems. 
Politique  d'abord!  Let  us  remote  the  King  and 
all  will  be  well  within  the  corporative  ^te 
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on  the  fascia  pattern.  M.  Maurras  ignores  the 
exigence  of  a  man  called  Karl  Marx  who 
taught,  with  the  Lord’s  prayer,  that  man  mud 
be  given  fir^  his  daily  bread  and  that  what  he 
needs  is  not  another  King  but  ju^ice  on  earth, 
without  w’hich  there  is  no  order — ju^ice  and 
a  fair  di:>tribution  of  earthly  goods.  Man  can 
then  find  his  way  to  the  culture  of  ari^ocratic 
ages  and  perhaps  gain  enough  education  to 
read  the  fine^  books  of  Charles  Maurras,  erf 
the  French  Academy,  Anthinea,  Le  Chemin 
de  Paradis,  La  Musique  Interieure,  Les  Arminti 
de  Venise,  etc.,  all  solid,  incisive  and  soberly 
adorned  writings,  with  the  presence  in  them 
of  the  bc^  literary  models,  Sainte'Beuvc, 
Renan,  France.  .  .  What  a  pity  that  such  a 
fine  writer  turned  into  the  raucous  and  ran*  i 
corous  author  of  so  many  heinous  libels.  . 
University  of  Illinois. 

AAA 

“I  never  observe  anything.  Observation 
accomplishes  very  little.’’ — Georges  Bemanos. 

La  Proue,  St.  Cloud  (Seine  et  Oise).  “Revue 
Anthologique  de  la  Po«ie  Libre,’’  is  presum*  i 
ably  the  larged  and  mo,<t  efficiently  edited 
organ  of  avant'garde  verse  in  the  world. 

The  Cenacolo  Italiano  of  Cleveland,  with 
the  assignee  of  other  societies  in  that  city, 
has  organized  a  Casa  Italiana,  the  fir^t  inAitU' 
tion  of  its  kind  in  Cleveland. 

“The  writer  who  has  something  to  tell  lu 
naturally  chooses  the  classical  form  of  expres' 
sion.  The  writer  who  has  nothing  to  say  em' 
ploys  the  romantic  form.’’ — Maurice  Maeter* 
linck. 

“The  di^inguished  French  author  Andre 
Breton  is  spending  several  months  in  Mexico, 
delivering  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  National 
University  and  gathering  material  for  a  serie* 
of  articles  on  Mexico.’’ — Mexican  Life. 

Jacinto  Benavente,  the  grand  old  man  of 
Spanish  letters,  a  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  literature,  has  recently  made  the  following 
^atement  from  his  home  in  Valencia:  “The 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  war  have  for 
tified  my  Republican  in^indts.  I  prefer  to  die 
crushed  by  bombs  rather  than  to  humble  my' 
self  at  the  feet  of  the  invaders.  Nothing  can 
make  me  surrender.  I  have  been  writing  to  the 
friends  that  I  have  in  the  world :  intelledtuals, 
democrats,  free  men  in  many  countries  of  the 
world,  asking  them  to  work  unceasingly  to 
help  the  Spanish  people,  which  not  only  fight* 
for  its  existence  but  for  universal  culture  and 
liberty.” — From  ?{ews  of  Spain,  New  York 
City. 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  LAUGHTER  IS  NOT 
STRAINED.  .  . 

By  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 

The  quality  of  laughter  is  not  drained; 

It  springs  unbidden  in  the  fertile  mind, 

Cannot  be  .(ludied,  analyzed,  or  trained, 

}(or  be  recovered  when  'tis  left  behind. 

It  blesses  him  that  speaks  and  him  that  hears, 
Curls  up  the  lips  and  twinl{les  up  the  ears: 

'Tts  irresuflible,  and  it  becomes 

The  man  of  power  better  than  the  clown: 

In  louts  it  rattles  lil(e  to  hollow  drums. 

The  great  it  brings  to  humbler  levels  down. 

We  all  do  woo  it,  but  not  all  achieve 
The  freedom  of  unmitigated  mirth. 

Some  men  can  weep,  and  mo^  of  us  can  grieve 
But  few  can  brighten  up  the  paths  of  earth 
By  hitting  on  some  quaint  and  new  invention 
That  prices  the  bubbles  of  unsound  contention. 
These  men  we  prize  and  hang  upon  their  speech. 
Waiting  the  pleasure  of  their  next  explosion. 

In  vain  we  hope  their  secret  they  can  teach. 

For  what  they  do,  as  'twere  by  sheer  erosion. 

Is  let  the  rains  of  inspiration  flow 

Across  their  mental  plains,  and  gather  there 

The  ilujf  that  in  a  combination  rare 

Sets  us  to  Idugbing,  why,  we  do  not  }{now. 

— Stanford  University. 

GOETHE'GOERING'GOEBBELS 

In  the  May'June  number  of  the  Zurich  bi¬ 
monthly  Mass  und  Wert,  edited  by  Thomas 
Mann  and  Konrad  Falke,  there  is  a  shrewd 
and  sane  discussion  of  Goethesche  Politil{,  by 
Ferdinand  Lion.  It  is  presumably  not  the  mo.^t 
profitable  of  occupations  to  speculate  as  to 
how  the  wiseA  of  Germans  would  have  re¬ 
ached  to  the  theory  and  prac'tice  of  Haken- 
kreuzism  if  he  had  been  born  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later;  but  the  National  Socialisits 
are  so  given  to  a  form  of  ancestor-worship 


which  first  makes  the  progenitor  over  into 
their  own  image  and  likeness  and  then  does 
obeisance  to  him  for  w'hat  is  not  really  his 
doing  but  their  own,  (didn't  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  have  some  such  tactics  in  mind 
when  he  uttered  the  protest  recorded  in 
Jer.  2,  27?)  that  many  other  thoughtful  per¬ 
sons  besides  Ferdinand  Lion  have  no  doubt 
been  moved  to  accept  the  challenge.  If  the 
poet-statesman  of  Weimar  had  witnessed 
Germany's  defeat  at  the  hand  of  General  Foch 
instead  of  her  humiliation  by  Napoleon,  if  he 
had  lived  to  see  his  little  city  give  its  name 
to  a  liberal  republic  which  had  been  followed 
in  a  few  years  by  a  National  Socialist  dictator¬ 
ship  (Goethe,  who  w'as  neither  Nationalist 
nor  Socialist,  must  be  wondering,  up  above, 
how  the  two  w^ords  got  into  the  same  polit¬ 
ical  pinfold),  what  w'ould  he  have  thought 
and  what  would  he  have  done? 

Ferdinand  Lion  has  not  put  the  question  as 
flatly  as  we  have  done.  He  merely  analyzes 
Gcx'the's  political  view’s  and  compares  them, 
impartially,  with  those  of  Germany's  present 
government.  A  careful  tabulation  of  Goethean 
and  Hitlerian  doctrines  would  show  many 
points  of  similarity.  Goethe  preferred  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  governed,  and  he  would  have 
had  little  patience  w’ith  the  Weimar  pericxl. 
He  admired  Napoleon,  and  he  had  the  highest 
regard  for  Imperial  Rome.  He  even  wrote  on 
one  occasion;  “Ich  w’ill  lieber  eine  Ungerech- 
tigkeit  als  Unordnung  ertragen."  He  had  no 
confidence  in  democracies,  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Lord  had  vested  authority  in 
an  intellec'tual  elite.  He  loved  pageants  and  the 
picturesque,  he  loved  myths  and  legends,  and 
he  would  certainly  have  been  pleased  by  the 
zeal  W’ith  which  Hitler's  Germany  organizes 
for  cultural  and  industrial  improvement. 
Germany  is  a  hive  of  hopeful  activity,  much 
of  it  in  directions  which  Goethe  had  antici¬ 
pated.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  mature 
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Gcx'thc,  not  to  say  an  elderly  Goethe,  would 
have  had  no  inclination  to  tlee  to  London  or 
Switzerland  and  to  renounce  his  German 
citizenship.  Goethe  never  hesitated  to  bow 
to  a  fait  accoynf^li,  he  was  no  stubborn  idc' 
ologist,  he  had  no  settled  objeetion  to  dicta' 
torships  and  no  love  for  noisy  demagogues 
like  his  contemporaries  in  revolutionary 
France.  Goethe,  alive  in  1938,  would  probably 
have  had  no  more  inclination  to  visit  Paris  or 
Vienna  (he  never  saw  either  of  them)  than  he 
had  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  He  would  no 
doubt  fret  a  little  at  the  honors  w'hich  are 
bestowed  on  third-rate  writers  in  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many,  just  as  he  did  actually  gripe  more  or 
less  at  the  successes  of  the  Ifflands  and  Kotze¬ 
bues  in  his  own  day.  But  he  would  no  doubt 
have  gone  on  looking  after  his  tiny  theater 
in  Weimar,  and  would  have  considerately 
refrained  from  meddling  with  the  Fuehrer's 
more  complicated  job  in  Berlin. 

But  there  are  many  more  fundamental  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  poet  Goethe  and  the  poet 
Goebbels  than  the  last  letters  of  their  names 
and  their  literary  caliber.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  Goethe  as  interlarding  Wilhelm 
Meixler  or  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  with  ful¬ 
some  profession  of  Nazi  faith  to  curry  favor 
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with  the  politically  powerful  (although  very 
great  writers  have  done  exactly  that,  in  Rome, 
in  France,  in  Spain,  in  England,  perhaps  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts).  Goethe  had  a  habit 
of  taking  the  other  side  of  the  Street  when  a 
dog-fight  Started,  not  so  much  because  he  was 
afraid  of  hydrophobia  as  because  he  w-as  a 
gentleman  and  on  principle  deprecated  med¬ 
dling.  And  his  philosophy  involved  leaving 
the  other  fellow  to  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
Moreover,  this  philosophy  of  Goethe's  is  so 
fundamentally  different  in  general  from  the 
Nazi  philosophy  that  the  National  Sociali^s 
who  claim  him  as  their  spiritual  father  are 
driven  to  the  mo.st  desperate  sophistries.  No 
contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  between 
the  clairvoyance,  the  dignity,  the  cautious 
tolerance  of  the  matureSt  and  most  civilized 
of  all  moderns,  and  the  crudity,  the  excita¬ 
bility,  the  unfairness,  the  humorlessness,  of  the 
accredited  leaders  of  National  Socialism.  Per¬ 
haps  Germany  needed  a  spiritual  rebirth,  but 
in  this  second  infancy  of  hers  she  is  pulling  the 
cat's  tail  and  driving  the  rest  of  the  world- 
family  to  distraction. 

But  Goethe,  a  grown-up  if  there  ever  was 
one,  would  probably  have  accepted  this  noisy 
National  Socialism,  as  he  accepted  so  many 
other  necessary  experiences,  and  would  have 
waited  patiently  for  it  to  blend  into  the  race's 
troubled  but  useful  apprenticeship  in  living. 
He  would  neither  have  espoused  it  nor  fought 
It.  He  would  have  studied  it  and  profited  by 
the  Study. 

COMMENTS  ON  RECENT  DUTCH 
BOOKS 

(Compiled  from  Cntisch  Bulletin,  Amsterdam, 
by  Pieter  H.  Kollewijn,  Wilmington, 
California) 

Theun  de  Vries.  De  Bijen  zingen  (The  Bees 
Sing).  Arnhem.  Van  Loghem  Slaterus.  1938. 
2.25  fl.  The  author  of  Stiefrnoeder  Aarde 
(See  Bool{s  Abroud,  Spring,  1938,  page  243) 
here  goes  Still  farther  back  into  the  history 
of  the  Wiarda  family  to  de.scribe  the  rivalry 
between  them  and  the  Thedamas  around 
17(X).  Undoubtedly  a  thorough  historval  novel. 

Dr.  N.  Japikse.  De  geschiedents  van  het  Huis 
van  Orange'T^'issau  II  Den  Haag.  Zr.id  Holl. 
Uitgevers  Mij.  3.50  and  4.50  fl. — The  second 
and  last  volume  of  Japikse's  Hu<tory  of  the 
House  of  Orange'T^assau,  the  reigning  house 
of  Holland.  A  very  skilful  and  scholarly  work, 
lacking  however  an  adequate  insight  into 
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the  tradition  of  this  old  house  on  the  shaping 
of  Dutch  hi-^tory. 

Jan  H.  Eekhout.  Warden,  een  Koning.  Niy 
kerk.  Callenbach,  N.  V.  The  .<tory  of  a  sheep- 
herder  in  the  wa.^te  lands  around  the  Holland- 
Belgian  border,  written  in  nearly  lyrical  prose 
by  one  of  Holland’s  outstanding  poets. 

Johan  van  der  Woude.  Spel  in  Positano.  Den 
Haag.  Boucher.  2.90  fl.  Eight  well-written 
sketches  of  several  rather  abnormal  “artists” 
in  a  South  Italian  town. 

Siegfried  van  Praag.  Mmnares  in  Ongenade 
(Mistress  in  Disgrace).  Amsterdam.  Em.  Que- 
rido's  Uitg.  Mij.  2.90  and  3.90  fl.  The  last 
volume  of  van  Praag’s  trilogy  dealing  with  the 
third  of  three  famous  royal  mistresses,  Louise 
de  Mailly.  The  other  volumes  treated  Julie 
de  Lespinasse  and  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
A  keen  historical  Study  not  limited  to  descrip¬ 
tion  of  court  life  alone. 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  Geyl.  Geschiedenis  van  de  ?{eder' 
landse  Stam  III  (1688'17S1).  Amsterdam. 
Wereld  Bibliotheek.  .570  pages.  5.25  fl.  The 
third  volume  of  Professor  Geyl’s  large  refer¬ 
ence  work  on  the  history  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  a  pity  that  so  scholarly  a  reference  work 
should  be  so  carelessly  edited,  with  such 
inferior  illu.'^trations.  The  te.xt  is  certainly 
worth  better  treatment. 

Mikro.  Toiings  (South  African  Dutch  for 
“Glad  R.igs,”  in  this  case  used  to  signify 
merely  “rags”).  Pretoria  (South  Africa).  J.  L. 
van  Schaik.  1937.  If  South  Africa,  in  the 
days  of  the  British  slave  propaganda  in  the 
seventies,  had  been  able  to  produce  such 
writings  as  Mikro's  Toiings  and  Rou  Rieme 
and  D.  F.  Malherbe’s  Die  Meulenaar,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Cecil  Rhodes  would  have 
had  more  difficulty  in  convincing  the  English 
nation  that  they  were  morally  and  religiously 
obligated  to  deprive  the  Boers  of  their  freedom 
(and  their  gold).  This  book  is  the  very  human 
and  humane  jitory  of  the  life,  worries  and  de¬ 
lights  of  the  black  sheep  herder  Toiings  on  the 
farm  of  Baas  Naude. 

J.  V.  Melle.  Bart  ?{el,  De  OySlandeling 
(Bart  Nel  the  RevolutionisSt).  Am.<terdam. 
Wereld  Bibliotheek.  2.25  fl. — When  the  Boers 
were  forced  in  1914  to  join  the  English  in  the 
World  War,  many  of  them  objected.  In  this 
novel,  Bart  Nel  is  one  of  the  leaders  among 
the  recalcitrants.  His  exclamation  at  the  end 
of  the  book  is  typical  (translated  from  South 
African  Dutch):  “They  have  everything  now, 
they  have  my  land,  my  wife  and  my  children. 
But  they  haven’t  got  me.  They’ll  never  have 
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me.  I’m  Bart  Nel,  I  was  Bart  Nel  from  the 
.<tart.  I’m  Bart  Nel  today,  and  I’ll  remain  Bart 
Nel  to  eternity.”  The  cry  of  the  eternal 
pioneer  again;^  the  encroachment  of  organized 
society.  Here  we  call  them  rugged  individu- 
ali:>ts. 

PAUL  CLAUDEL  ON  WAGNER  AND 
SOME  OTHERS 
(From  Figures  et  Paraboles) 

.  .  .The  objection  that  Stravinsky  raised 
to  the  music  of  Wagner  .  .  .  There  is  never  a 
pure  sound.  It  is  all  amalgam.  The  ear  is  never 
regaled  with  a  clear  tone.  One  never  hears  a 
flute,  or  an  alto,  or  the  human  voice,  but  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  these  .  .  .Debussy  .  .  .asserts  that 
often  in  likening  to  Wagner  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  cello  from  the  clarinet.  .  . 
Every  painter  has  a  certain  preferred  color, 
I  mean  a  certain  fundamental  color:  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  Delacroix,  it  is  the  cry  of  the  red 
against  the  green,  and  that  blue-yellow  of 
Veronese.  In  the  same  way,  any  musician  has 
a  certain  vital  timbre  to  which  all  the  reSt  of 
his  production  adjusts  itself  .  .  .Then,  for 
Wagner,  certainly,  this  vital  timbre,  this 
Urmelodie,  this  essential  instrument  which 
all  the  others  only  enrich  and  amplify,  is 
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the  horn.  .  .  An  essential  charaetenstic  of  the 
horn  is  that  it  does  not  give  a  pure  sound.  Its 
hoarse  call,  or,  as  Baudelaire  puts  it,  its  “fan' 
fares  etranges,”  are  all  laden  with  harmonies... 
The  horn  is  the  Romantic  in.strument  par  ex' 
cellence.  Arnim,  Weber,  de  Vigny.  And  the 
only  intere.^t  of  the  play  which  inaugurates  the 
Romantic  theatre  in  France  is  the  horn  which 
IS  heard  at  the  end  and  which  is  the  signal  for 
the  resorption  of  the  characters.  .  .  that 
poignant  phrase  in  the  Eighth  Symphony 
(which,  incidentally,  is  entirely  dominated  by 
the  horn,  supported  by  the  somber  coloration 
of  the  double  bass),  that  hoarse  sob,  the  past 
with  us,  that  which  both  is  and  has  ceased 
to  be,  that  which  never  was!  a  signal  from  the 
Other  Side,  with  its  accent  of  suffering  and 
questioning!.  .  .  the  horn  is  the  instrument  cf 
the  past,  more  than  that,  of  the  irreparable.  .  . 
All  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  art 
of  the  best  and  the  greatest,  is  paradise  lost. 
There  is  action,  but  it  is  vulgar  and  vain,  and 
the  great  ones  seem  paralysed,  they  only 
listen.  .  .  This  passion  of  the  period  for  his¬ 
tory  is  another  sign.  You  would  imagine  there 
was  some  hidden  treasure.  See  them  dig  into 
the  archives,  deciphering  old  scrawls.  Stirring 
the  grbund,  like  the  heirs  looking  for  a  will.  .  . 
All  the  positive  accomplishment  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  for  the  artist  as  if  it  did 
not  exist.  Notice  how  few  of  then*  were 
interested  in  their  present,  sympathetic  with 
what  was  changing  and  transforming  itself 
before  their  eyes,  for  instance  with  what 
the  railroad  w^as  bringing  with  it.  The  econ¬ 
omists  and  the  socialists  tried  to  voice  it  in 
their  awkward  patois,  but  Whitman  was  the 
only  artist  who  understood  these  brethren  all 
over  this  planet  which  was  becoming  ours. 
Bahac's  work  is  no  more  than  a  sort  of  enor¬ 
mous  Gotterddmmerung,  the  Grandeur  and 
Decadence  of  the  Past,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  society  which  was  dying.  .  .  The 
work  of  Flaubert  is  divided  between  the 
fascination  of  the  past  and  a  hateful  vision  of 
the  present,  as  base  as  it  is  foolish.  The  whole 
occupation  of  the  realists,  the  transforming 
into  literature  of  the  meannesses  of  the  village 
gossips,  is  a  painstaking  slandering  of  their 
age.  Loti  whimpers  like  a  little  child  over  the 
dead  things  whose  disintegration  he  cannot 
delay.  .  .  This  clinging  to  the  past,  this 
feeling  that  it  contains  a  treasure,  was  so 
powerful  and  so  general  that  it  made  possible 
enormous  industrial  enterprises  after  the 
fashion  of  those  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  With 
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Michelet,  it  is  Strangely  mingled  with  the 
revolutionary  fever.  .  .  That  was  what 
Wagner  Strove  for.  He  was  not  .satisfied  with 
the  sound,  as  Beethoven  w’as.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  admission  to  the  Palace  of 
Dreams,  like  a  page  of  Gustave  Dore.  .  .  The 
voice  that  called  him  drew  him  irresistibly, 
for  all  it  contained  of  irreparable  and  inac¬ 
cessible,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  delight 
and  despair !.  .  .He  w'as  determined  to  gain  the 
enchanted  Horn.  .  .  He  was  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  not  only  a  musician,  but  a  poet, 
a  playwright,  a  theatrical  impresario.  .  .  All 
about  the  enchanter  there  must  be  enchant¬ 
ment.  .  .  The  German  Heimweh.  .  .  Hence 
the  complexity,  the  amalgamation.  .  .  Hence 
the  Leitmotiv  which  makes  every  aCtor  on  the 
Stage  the  lost  phantom  of  that  eternal  and 
ineffable  blind  personage  out  beyond  (we 
know,  just  as  when  we  are  dreaming,  that  he 
exists  and  that  he  does  not  exist),  that  well 
known  voice  that  wounds  us.  Hence  these 
themes  that  repeat  and  reply  like  the  inter¬ 
laced  fanfares  of  the  horn  in  the  forest.  .  . 
Wagner  was  a  contemporary  of  Bismarck. 
While  he  listened  to  Erda.  Germany  was  in 
process  of  formation.  .  .  Yet  the  Tetralogy, 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  prophecy  of  a  down¬ 
fall  and  a  general  catastrophe.  .  .  Back  of  the 
sulphurous  blue  sky,  the  thunder  rolls  con¬ 
stantly.  .  .  The  Rhine  has  carried  off  the 
carcass  of  the  horse  Grane,  and  they  will 
salvage  the  carcass  and  make  sausage  of  it,  and 
shoe-cream  and  tooth-brush  handles.  .  ,  In 
matters  of  poetry,  or  any  other  matters  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  the  opinion  of  Nietzsche 
is  exactly  and  literally  zero,  one  less  than 
one.  .  .  Goethe,  along  with  Luther  and  Kant, 
were  the  three  scourges,  the  three  evil 
geniuses,  of  Germany.  .  .  Of  course  in  Fausl 
there  is  grandeur  and  imagination,  but  it  is  a 
lugubrious  imagination.  .  .  There  is  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  despair,  of  calamity  and  bewil¬ 
derment,  ambiance  of  the  cemetery  and  the 
mad-house.  .  .  We  move  in  the  mid<!t  of  phan¬ 
toms.  .  .  Everybody  has  sold  his  soul.  .  . 
Goethe  has  no  talent  except  when  he  is  in¬ 
spired  by  Mephi.^to.  And  this  is  the  man  who 
is  presented  to  us  as  the  representative  of  the 
classic  beauty  and  serenity !.  .  .It  would  seem 
as  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  they  had  let  the  old  Prisoner  loose  and 
all  of  literature  had  been  invaded  by  the 
influence  of  Satan.  Think  of  the  English, 
Byron,  Beddoes,  Cloleridge,  De  Quincey,  even 
the  gentle  Shelley!  It  is  beyond  comprehension 
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how  that  milky  personage  could  have  shut 
hiinself  up  for  months  in  an  atmosphere  like 
that  of  the  Cenci!.  .  .  My  principal  objecition 
to  Goethe  is  that  he  is  cold  more  than  cold 
—lifeless.  One  has  a  feeling  that  the  Fau.<t  tale 
is  true  and  that  he  has  really  sold  his  soul  to 
somebody  or  other.  But  a  man  of  letters  with¬ 
out  a  soul  is  badly  handicapped.  How  can  we 
get  our  little  job  done  without  it?.  .  .  Egmont 
and  the  other  plays  are  as  dead  as  the  tragedies 
of  Voltaire,  those  dialogues  of  corpses.  .  . 
Ifihigenia  in  Taurus,  so  much  admired  by 
Barres,  is  as  much  like  Greek  art  as  a  pile  of 
Thorwaldsen’s  broken  planter  is  like  Praxi¬ 
teles!.  .  ,  The  greatest  poets  have  their  periods 
of  let-down.  Think  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Measure  for  Measure.  Can  you  imagine  any¬ 
thing  more  patched  and  bungled  than  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  or  written  in  a  more  abominable 
jargon?  If  Shakespeare  had  done  nothing  but 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  he  has  done  a  good  deal  of  it,  we 
should  have  to  agree  with  Voltaire.  .  .  You 
remember  the  phrase  from  the  laA  number  of 
Edouard  Dujardin's  Revue  Wagnerienne: 


“There  is  something  finer  than  Parsifal.  It  is 
any  Low  Mass  in  any  Catholic  church.”  There 
are  things  which  for  the  man  on  the  way  are 
meritorious  approximations,  whereas  for  the 
man  who  has  arrived  they  are  sacrilegious 
deformations.  Montsalvat  was  a  de^ination 
for  Wagner,  whereas  for  us  it  is  a  .starting 
point.  .  .  Wagner  is  a  hero.  The  lives  of  the 
other  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
feeble  beginnings;  he  alone  of  all  of  them  had 
a  complete  career.  .  .  He  was  a  believer!  The 
force  and  mass  of  this  magnificent  genius  are 
so  great  that  at  his  bejit  he  carries  us  away 
with  him  completely.  .  .  And  the  people 
from  whom  such  a  soul  has  sprung,  is  it  not 
a  great  people?  .  .  .  Who  could  iitudy  without 
sympathy  a  destiny  as  tragic  as  that  of  Ger¬ 
many?  How  can  I  forget  that  during  those 
years  of  materialism  when  our  University 
education  had  sealed  the  Aone  above  a  poor 
boy’s  head,  Beethoven  and  Wagner  were  for 
us  the  only  rays  of  hope  and  consolation? 
Fau.<t  and  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  never 
did  anybody  the  slighted  good,  but  the 
WdIdilein  Sonata  has  been  for  humanity  a 
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j^reatcr  blessing  than  the  discovery  of  vaccina' 
tion.  And  the  only  triumph  of  art  in  the  nine' 
teenth  century,  the  only  complete  realiiuition, 
with  all  its  defects,  which  art  enjoyed,  and 
which  gives  us  a  little  hope  for  the  future, 
was  won  in  C^ermany.  .  . 

LITHUANIAN  LITERARY  AWARDS 
IN  1938 

By  Jos.  J  Raymond.  Columbia  University 

In  Lithuania,  as  in  many  other  European 
countries,  the  quality  of  published  work  vis¬ 
ibly  deteriorated  after  the  World  War.  To 
encourage  literary  production,  the  Lithuanian 
government,  and  later  several  publishing  firms 
and  learned  societies,  began  the  practice  of 
awarding  annual  prizes  for  the  be^t  work  of  the 
year.  The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory 
although,  as  may  be  surmised,  even  the  prize 
winning  publications  have  not  alw’ays  been 
of  the  highest  quality. 

The  awards  for  the  best  works  of  1937  have 
been  made  only  recently.  The  Lithuanian 
government's  prize  of  .‘J.OOO  lits  (one  lit  =  18 
cents)  went  to  J.  Kossu-Aleksandravicius  for 
his  collection  of  lyrics,  Uzgese  Chimeras  Al^ys 
(The  Eyes  of  the  Dead  Chimera).  This  is  the 
first  time  poetry  has  won  the  government 
award.  Novels,  the  most  widely  read  literary 
form  in  Lithuania,  received  the  award  in  1936 
and  again  in  1937:  leva  Simonaityte  for  her 
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Aul{stuju  Simonin  Lil(imas  and  Liudas  Dovy- 
denas  for  his  Broliai  Domeikps. 

For  three  years  two  publishing  firms  have 
offered  separate  prizes.  This  year  the  “Saka- 
las"  award  went  to  Professor  V.  Mykolaitis- 
Putinas  for  his  Krize,  a  novel  dealing  with 
social  problems.  To  the  same  writer  w'ent  also 
the  award  offered  by  the  city  of  Ukmerge. 

Another  novelist  won  the  “Spaudos  Fon- 
das”  prize  Jonas  Marcinkevicius,  the 
prolific  writer  of  present-day  Lithuania.  His 
prize  novel  Benjaminas  KorJusas  portrays  the 
life  of  a  Lithuanian  landowner  and  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  men  and  women  of  other  social 
strata. 

A  Lithuanian  print  shop  known  as  “Spin- 
dulio  SpauStuve”  also  makes  an  annual  award. 
This  year,  the  fourth  year  of  the  existence  of 
this  prize,  it  was  adjudged  to  Juozas  Grusas, 
author  of  the  collection  of  short  Stories  Suniji 
Ranl(a  (The  Heavy  Hand). 

Writers  and  the  public  are  liable,  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  a  Strong  literature,  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  children  and  young  people 
need  something  to  read  just  as  much  as  their 
elders  do.  The  Lithuanian  Red  Cross  early 
recognized  this  need.  For  the  past  five  years 
it  has  been  fostering  the  development  of 
original,  truly  Lithuanian  juvenile  fiction. 
Such  names  as  those  of  Sruoga,  Vaiciulaitis, 
Cvirka,  Dovydenas  among  the  authors  of 
children's  books  show  that  the  best  Lithuanian 
writers  have  been  turning  their  best  efforts 
to  the  development  of  this  form. 

This  year  Kazys  Binkis  received  the  Red 
Cross  aw’ard  of  1,(XX)  lits  for  his  poem  Kisl(iu 
Sufphmas  (Revolt  of  the  Hares),  a  humorous, 
vividly  written  work  depicting  the  life  of  wild 
animals.  The  edition  has  been  made  more 
attractive  by  the  addition  of  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  which  are  the  work  of  D.  Tarabildaite. 

The  novel  is  the  favorite  genre  in  present 
day  Lithuania.  As  a  result  of  this  preference 
other  forms  are  slighted  by  writers.  Especially 
neglected  is  dramaturgy,  only  about  one  pre¬ 
sentable  play  being  published  each  year.  Steps 
arc  however  being  taken  by  the  government 
and  literati  to  arouse  interest  in  this  form. 

JAPS  AND  THE  CXICIDENT 

(Masaji  Nagato,  in  Contemporary  Japan, 
Tokio) 

.  .Count  Yasujoshi  Katsu  (1823-99), 
better  known  as  Katsu  Kaishu.  .  .  was  one 
of  Japan's  pioneers  in  seeking  a  better  under- 
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standing  of  the  We.<t.  At  the  time  of  the 
Meiji  Re.^toration  he  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  peaceful  surrender  of  Edo  (Tokio) 
Castle  to  the  Imperial  forces,  and  although 
himself  a  samurai  and  an  accomplished  master 
of  l{euJo,  the  Japanese  art  of  swordsmanship, 
he  nevertheless  had  a  profound  regard  for 
Western  culture.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  Holland  was  the  principal  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  West  in  Japan,  and  Katsu  Kaishu 
became  a  devoted  student  of  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage,  learning  through  that  medium  the 
technique  of  Western  military  science. 

There  is  an  interesting  Story  which  approxi¬ 
mately  illustrates  Katsu  Kaishu's  unique  pre¬ 
cocity  as  a  scholar.  In  1845,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-three  years  old,  he  happened  to  see  a 
Dutch  treatise  on  military  science  for  sale  in 
an  Edo  bookstore.  The  price  was  fifty  ryo, 
equivalent  to  about  five  hundred  yen  today, 
from  which  one  can  gather  not  only  the  scar¬ 
city  of  foreign  books  in  those  days,  but  also 
the  great  demand  for  them.  Unable  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  cherished  volume  for  want  of  money, 
Katsu  set  out  to  borrow  fifty  ryo  from  his 
friends,  only  to  discover,  after  he  had  raised 
the  sum.  that  the  book  had  already  been  sold 
toa>'oril(i,  police  officer,  who  lived  in  Yotsuya. 
Still  hoping  to  acquire  such  a  rarity,  Katsu 
called  on  the  police  officer  and  offered  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  book  from  him.  But  the  yoril(i  was 
also  a  Dutch  scholar  and  refused  to  part  with 
the  prized  volume.  After  futile  entreaties, 
Katsu  finally  said :  “I  know’  how  you  feel  about 
such  a  rare  book,  but  you  cannot  read  it 
while  you  are  asleep,  so  may  I  have  it  during 
your  hours  of  repose?”  The  officer  w’as  moved 
by  such  an  earne.<t  requej^t,  and  agreed  to 
allow  Katsu  to  use  the  book  each  night  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  the  following 
morning,  w'ith  the  stipulation,  however,  that 
Katsu  W’as  not  to  take  the  book  from  his  house. 

Katsu  lived  in  Houjo.  some  four  miles  from 
the  yonl^i's  house,  and  every  night  for  six 
months,  regardless  of  the  w’eather,  he  came  to 
the  officer's  house  until  he  had  finally  copied 
the  entire  book.  Struck  w’lth  such  a  display 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  the  officer  then 
presented  the  book  to  Katsu,  w’ho  was  able  to 
sell  the  one  he  had  copied  for  no  less  than 
thirty  r\o,  another  proof  of  the  value  of  foreign 
books  at  that  time.  The  lack  of  dicftionarics  was 
also  an  acute  problem,  and  Katsu  later  copied 
by  hand  a  Dutch-Japanese  dictionary.  Such 
humble  efforts,  generally  overlooked  beside 
the  more  spectacular  achievements  in  science 
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and  invention,  nevertheless  explain  how’  the 
pioneers  of  modern  Japan  ,<truggled  to  conquer 
the  difficult  problems  before  them. 

The  handicaps  which  Katsu  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  experienced  by  the  scarcity  of 
foreign  books  and  reliable  dictionaries  soon 
passed,  but  the  pioneer  spirit  w'hich  they 
kindled  has  been  kept  alive  and  w'lth  far 
greater  facilities  at  their  disposal,  countless 
other  ^Students  have  continued  the  task  of 
ma,^tering  foreign  languages  so  that  they  might 
unden-itand  and  appreciate  the  movements  and 
developments  in  the  world  outside  Japan.  .  . 

ISLAM  IS  GAINING 
(Meinulf  Ku.>iters,  in  Deutsche  Rundschau) 

“Islam  is  advancing,  the  number  of  its 
adherents  is  growing  with  tremendous  ra¬ 
pidity.  Of  the  130,000,000  Africans,  70,000,- 
000  are  already  marching  under  the  banner  of 
the  Prophet.  North  Africa  is  now  almo,^t 
solidly  Mohammedan.  The  conquest  of 
Abyssinia,  and  Mussolini's  protectorate  over 
Islam,  have  disposed  of  one  of  the  la^t  ob.^tacles. 
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In  what  was  once  German  East  Africa,  where 
before  the  war  there  were  scarcely  250,000 
Mohammedans,  more  than  3,000.(XX)  blacks 
have  been  won  for  Islam.  .  .  The  famous  El 
A:har  University  in  Cairo  has  become  a  center 
of  propaganda,  and  sends  trained  missionaries 
to  every  part  of  Africa,  and  everywhere  they 
are  meeting  with  phenomenal  success.  Period- 
icals  for  Mohammedan  propaganda  are  pub- 
lished  in  the  large  cities  and  find  their  way 
into  central  Africa.  In  all  these  propagandist 
sheets,  Chri.stianity  and  Christian  culture  are 
bitterly  attacked.  The  di.stribution  of  these 
papers  is  facilitated  by  the  penetration  of  the 
continent  by  Islamic  merchants  of  Arabic 
or  Indian  origin.  In  the  pa.^  the  Arab  was 
a  slave-hunter  and  as  such  was  the  dreaded  foe 
of  the  Negro;  but  slavery  has  been  officially 
abolished.  The  slave-hunter  has  become  a 
traveling  merchant,  and  the  great  highways 
of  Africa,  railw’ays  and  auto  routes,  have 
become  paths  for  the  progress  of  Islam.  The 
Arab  is  no  longer  an  enemy  of  the  blacks, 
but  their  adviser  and  friend.  .  .” 

AAA 

“I  am  not  a  wTiter.  The  mere  sight  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  harasses  my  soul.”  Georges 
Bernanos. 

B.iron  Benjamin  Franklin  de  Ramiz  Galvao, 
who  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  March  at  the 
age  of  92,  had  had  one  of  the  longe.^t  and  mo^t 
versatile  writing  careers  in  hi.^tory.  “His  vas^t 
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bibliography,  as  published  in  the  Anuario  of 
the  Academy  of  Letters  for  1937,  covers  more 
than  79  years,  and  includes  poetry,  addresses, 
hi.<tory,  biography,  scientific  works,  philo¬ 
logical  iitudies,  and  other  subjects. ”  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

“In  America,  the  most  striking  instance  of 
subterranean  politics  is  to  be  found  in  Peru. 
In  that  country.  Aprism  lives  a  secret  but  very 
active  life,  with  half  a  million  members,  in  a 
country  with  few'er  than  seven  million  iihabi- 
tants.  The  Apristas  have  some  twenty  clandes¬ 
tine  publications.  The  head  of  the  movement, 
H.iya  de  la  Torre,  holds  his  ground  on  the  soil 
of  his  country,  animating  his  followers  in  their 
policy  of  passive  resistance,  against  a  govern' 
ment  which  has  set  them  politically  heyond 
the  pale  of  the  law.  ...”  Alberto  Rembao. 
in  La  J^neva  Democracia,  New'  York  City. 

“To  the  States  which  have  recognized  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  Italy,  Germany,  Albania, 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  the  Holy  See, 
Japan,  Manchukuo,  Hungary,  and  to  those 
others  which,  like  fraternal  Portugal,  have 
understood  and  encouraged  our  Cause,  we 
express.  .  .  our  gratitude.”  General  Fran¬ 
cisco  Franco,  La  Phalange,  Paris. 

“.  .  .Our  literature  is  submerged  in  false 
w'riters,  false  profundity,  artificial  language, 
in  short :  in  lies.  The  lie  is  everywhere,  it  is  all 
we  see,  in  all  compartments  of  private  life, 
of  social  life,  of  spiritual  life;  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  it  is  impossible  not  to  lie, 
if  one  is  to  be  heard.  .  .”  Jean  de  Beer, 
quoted  in  the  new’  Paris  literary  magazine  La 
T^otivelle  Satson,  105,  rue  de  Courcelles.  Pans. 

The  Slavonic  Press,  240  Manhattan  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  is  preparing  a  Who's 
W’ho  of  Slavs  in  America,  and  w’ould  welcome 
information  about  prominent  Slavs  in  this 
country  who  may  not  have  come  to  their 
attention. 

“.  .  .the  Swiss  are  so  ho.<tile  to  every  form 
of  hero  worship  that  they  are  disinclined  even 
to  accept  the  temporary  leadership  of  elected 
presidents,  preferring  in.^tead  to  be  governed 
by  anonymous  committees.”  William  E. 
Rappard,  in  Foreign  Affairs. 

“Poetry  has  fled  to  Soviet  Russia,”  wrote 
the  Warsaw  new'spaper  Kurjer  Poranny,  w’hen 
the  results  of  the  Brussels  (international  piano) 
conteiit  w’ere  announced.  “Often  piani.^ts  gifted 
in  the  same  degree  degenerate  in  Poland  into 
craftsmen,  but  in  Soviet  Russia  become  artists. 
This  indicates  the  tw'ilight  of  our  peda¬ 
gogics.”  From  Moscow  J^ews. 
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•  Louise  Did.  Sieh  unser  neues  Land  mit 
offenen  Augen  (Italienisch  -  O^afrika). 
Leipzig.  Paul  Li^.  304  pages.  6.50  marks. — 
We  get  very  scanty  direct  news  from  Abys- 
sinia|these  days:  the  Italians  are  hard  at  work, 
and,  harden  of  all,  the  censors.  We  are  more 
than  willing  to  see  Rome’s  new  land  with  open 
eyes;  even  if  Rome  were  the  enemy,  closing 
one’s  eyes  is  bad  policy.  The  Negus  was  not 
the  democratic  leader  of  a  united  nation,  but 
an  unscrupulous  usurper  and  a  ruthless  con¬ 
queror.  If  I  were  an  Ea^  African  native  not 
of  the  ruling  tribe  and  caAe,  Duce  for  Duce, 
1  should  prefer  Mussolini. 

The  very  mediocrity  of  Frau  Louise  Diel’s 
book  is  reassuring.  She  seems  incapable  of 
inventing  anything;  and  she  is  too  colorless  to 
present  Abyssinia  under  false  colors.  She  drove 
and  flew  a  great  deal  through  the  land,  saw 
Asmara,  Aksum,  Gondar,  Dire-Daoua,  Har- 
rar,  Addis  Abbeba  and  eke  Mogadiscio.  She 
convinces  us  that  the  larger  cities,  the  main 
roads  and  the  airlanes  are  safe  enough.  For  all 
we  know,  the  re^  of  the  land  might  be  in 
turmoil.  Yet  we  set  little  ^ore  by  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  Robert  Dell  and  Norman  Angell,  that 
Ethiopia  is  ^ill  unconquered.  The  conquer  is 
probably  proceeding  much  fa^er,  not  merely 
than  that  of  Algeria,  but  than  that  of  Moroc¬ 
co.  It  took  the  French  nearly  thirty  years  to 
pacify  the  whole  country. 

But  Frau  Diel  throw’s  absolutely  no  light 
on  the  problem  w’hich  most  concerns  us:  for 
how  many  Italians  is  there  room  in  Ea^ern 
Africa?  Que^ions  of  climate,  irrigation,  min¬ 
eral  wealth;  they  remain  que^ion  marks.  Will 
the  much  heralded  “demographic  colonization,’’ 
the  massive  settlement  of  millions,  ever  ma¬ 
terialize?  Or  will  Abyssinia  at  be^  become 
another  Kenya,  with  room  only  for  a  handful 


of  privileged  whites?  No  guess  is  of  any  value, 
and  the  fa(fts  herein  offered  are  absolutely 
inconclusive. 

One  intere^ing  point  emphasized  by  Frau 
Diel:  the  policy  of  radical  race  separation 
adopted  by  the  Italians.  “Race  feeling’’  is  a 
prejudice  which  can  be  fo^ered  by  “Latins” 
as  well  as  by  Anglo-Saxons.  If  Mussolini  has 
his  way,  there  will  be  far  fewer  people  of 
mixed  blood  in  Abyssinia  than  in  our  owm 
South. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  La  Patrie  et  la  Paix.  Textes  Pontificaux. 

Commentes  par  Yves  de  la  Briere,  S.J., 
et  P.  M.  Colbach,  S.J.  Paris.  I>esclee  de  Brou- 
w’er  et  Cie.  1938.  453  pages.  25  francs. — This 
volume  contains  a  French  translation,  with 
explanatory  comment  by  two  Jesuit  scholars, 
of  papal  addresses  relating  to  war  and  peace, 
armaments,  arbitration  and  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  conflisfts  of  loyalty  arising 
from  Nationalism  and  Catholicism.  They 
extend  chronologically  over  half  a  century, 
beginning  with  Leo  XIII’s  allocution  of  1886 
to  the  Cardinals  concerning  his  successful  me¬ 
diation  between  Germany  and  Spain  in  regard 
to  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  ending  with  an 
excerpt  from  Pius  XI’s  encyclical  of  March 
19,  1937,  on  the  errors  of  communism.  The 
Papacy  in  modern  times  has  been  solicitous 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  so  that  it  was 
natural  that  Nicholas  II  should  have  invited 
the  Pope  to  be  represented  at  the  Fir^  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  and  that  Leo  XIII  should 
express  his  indignation  when  he  was  excluded 
from  it  through  Italian  influence.  In  the  years 
before  1914  Pius  X  several  times  gave  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  dangers  from  increased  armaments. 
During  the  war,  though  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
extending  his  good  offices  for  a  Truce  of 
God  at  Chri^mas  in  1914  and  for  peace  in  Au¬ 
gust  1917,  he  was  outspoken  in  condemning 
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the  injuiftice  and  suffering  of  the  war.  In 
this  volume  one  finds  letters  of  compassion  to 
Cardinal  Mercier  in  Belgium,  of  thanks  to  Her' 
bert  Hoover  for  his  relief  work,  and  of  ap' 
proval  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter' 
national  Peace.  More  subtle  are  the  addresses 
m  which  the  Popes  try  to  reconcile  the  dual 
obligations  of  the  faithful  to  the  National 
State  and  the  Church.  The  volume  forms  one 
of  the  series  Cathedra  Petri.  Its  value  is  en' 
hanced  by  a  bibliography  and  by  very  full 
indices  of  names  and  subjects. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Michele  Renzulli.  L'ltalia  e  il  Fascismo 
negli  Stati  Uniti  d'America.  Roma.  Tip. 
Editrice  Poliglotta.  1938.  239  pages.  10  lire. — 
A  collection  of  newspaper  editorials,  dating 
from  March  5,  1921  to  Feb.  9,  1924,  which 
appeared  in  La  Voce  della  Colonia,  an  Italian 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia.  Their  author,  now 
a  Professor  at  Temple  University,  emerges  a 
perfervid  IrredentiA  and  a  pre-Mussolini 
Fascia  avant  la  lettre.  Throughout  and  with 
unabated  vigor  is  sounded  the  intransigeant 
malediction  of  all  those  forces  which  are  es' 
teemed  to  have  cheated  Italy  out  of  the  fruits 
of  her  “victory”  in  theWorld  War.The  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Nations,  Eng' 
land  and  France,  the  Big  Four,  Nitti,  and 
Count  Sforza  are  flailed  indefatigably.  Ren' 
zulli's  Prefacer  makes  the  claim  that  his  collec' 
tion  of  articles  achieves  organic  unity  through 
the  cement  of  an  intense  love  of  Italy  and 
Italianity;  I  e^eem  on  the  contrary  that  the 
real  mortar  holding  together  this  work  is  Ren' 
zullfs  furious  hatred  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
expressed  in  intemperate  language  and  with 
dubious  ta^e.  The  only  points  of  intere^  in 
the  book — Professor  Renzulli  is  not  unin  tel' 
ligent — consist  in  several  remarkable  prophe' 
cies:  resurgence  of  a  bellicose  Germany,  future 
Sudeten  unre^,  the  triumph  of  Mussolini  and 
Fascism,  and  the  program  of  Italian  territorial 
expansion.  From  his  sini^er  prediction  of  the 
la^  point,  made  in  June,  1921,  I  translate, 
“Thence  rises  for  Italy  the  absolutely  ineluc' 
table  necessity  of — seizing  colonies  in  no  mat' 
ter  what  quarter  of  the  globe  by  any  and  all 
means.” — Felix  B.  Ciovanelli.  University  of 
Illinois. 

•  F^lix  Sartiaux.  La  Civilisation.  Paris.  Ar' 
mand  Colin.  1938.  224  pages.  15  and 
17-50  francs. — A  curious,  an  incredible  little 
book,  which  manages  to  dispose  of  Civilization 
— nothing  less — in  224  pages,  without  being 
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either  shallow  or  cryptic.  Main  idea:  com¬ 
plexity,  and  therefore  unaccountability  and 
unpredictability  of  Civilization.  Innumenbk 
collective  elements,  and  the  con^antly  dis¬ 
ruptive  factor  of  individuality.  No  single  key 
offered:  religion,  race,  or  materialistic  inter¬ 
pretation.  Fir^  summit  reached  in  Hellenis¬ 
tic  period;  causes  of  downfall  not  clearly 
^ated.  Same  level  not  reached  again  until 
1500  years  later.  Christianity,  “a  syncretic 
religion,  amalgamating  Jewish,  Oriental,  Hel- 
leni^ic  rites  and  beliefs,”  “has  brought  to  the 
world  no  new  element  comparable  to  the  great 
religious  inventions  of  Egypt,  Persia  and 
India”(?).  Renaissance  halted  by  a  “rather  un¬ 
expected  return  of  the  old  primitive  Judeo- 
Chri^ian  spirit,  which  revived  in  Chritianity 
the  virus  of  Puritanism  and  intolerance," 
Today  and  tomorrow?  Ju^t  as  Guizot,  the  great 
philosopher  of  Civilization,  saw  the  va^  sweep 
of  European  progress  in  the  light  of  his  own 
mini^ry  under  Louis'Philippe,  so  M.  Sartiaux 
gives  his  final  judgment  in  terms  of  1936-38 
controversies:  the  chief  threat  to  Civilization 
is  the  New  Deal,  in  France  Front  Populaire. 
Salvation  through  elites  organized  into  perma¬ 
nent  classes;  reads  like  an  editorial  in  Le 
Temps,  or  a  late  Bourget  sociological  novel 
And  he  is  persuaded  that  such  is  “I’enscignc- 
ment  de  I’Hi^oire.”  Let  us  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment:  “Son  enseignement  de  THi^toire.”  In 
the  good  old  phrase,  “Professors  can  teach 
hi^ory,  but  Hi^ory  can’t  teach  Professors." 
— Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

•  Odtave  Aubry.  Le  Second  Empire.  Paris. 

Fayard.  1938.  697  pages.  26  francs. — The 
Second  Empire  is  as  remote  as  the  Ancient 
Regime,  yet  as  contemporary  as  the  late^  news 
from  Germany,  Italy  or  Spain.  Bonapartism  is 
dead,  but  every  problem  that  vexes  us  to^lay 
was  clearly  formulated  in  the  period  from 
1848  to  1870.  Napoleon  III  is  a  paradoxical 
blend  of  Hitler  and  Wilson,  served,  but  even 
more  hampered,  by  the  formidable  shadow  of 
Napjoleon  I. 

On  this  confusing  pericxl,  we  needed  a 
^udy  more  complete  and  safer  than  Guedalla’s 
brilliant  fantasy,  more  compendious  and  more 
up  to  date  than  Pierre  de  la  Gorce’s  truly  great 
hi^ory.  The  present  volume  admirably  fills  our 
need.  Aubry  began,  not  with  “Romanced 
Hi^ory,”  but  with  “Romance  in  History,”  a 
di^incSion  with  a  very  slight  difference.  His 
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two  excellent  volumes  on  Napoleon  III  and 
Eugenie  ^ill  have  something  of  that  am¬ 
biguous  popular  appeal:  he  picked  out  epi¬ 
sodes  for  their  dramatic  values,  and  reconsti¬ 
tuted  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  heroes 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Alfred  Neu¬ 
mann’s.  But  Aubry  graduated  into  genuine 
hi^ory,  and  his  books  on  The  King  of  Rome 
and  on  St.  Helena  were  based  on  scrupulous 
research,  with  no  effort  to  Stress  the  roman¬ 
tic  element.  Of  his  earlier  practise,  he  has  pre¬ 
served  the  best  only:  quick  sympathy,  narra¬ 
tive  skill,  and  a  pleasing  Style. 

Aubry,  rare  among  French  historians,  is 
dispassionate  enough  to  recognize  that  Napo¬ 
leon’s  “doiftrine  of  Nationalities”  (Wilsonian 
self-determination),  would  have  been  safe  and 
reasonable  enough,  if  it  had  not  been  mingled 
with  antagonistic  elements:  thoughts  of  pres¬ 
tige,  the  traditional  craving  for  the  Rhine 
frontier,  the  desire  to  maintain  the  Pope’s 
temporal  power.  Everything  that  Napoleon 
III  dreamed  of  has  come  to  pass:  against  France, 
but  only  because  France  chose  to  oppose  in 
other  nations  that  unity  which  she  had 
achieved  for  herself. 

In  this,  Aubry  is  far  better  balanced  than 
Maurice  Paleologue,  for  instance.  The  same 
realism  and  sanity  appear  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  He  is  sympathetic, 
respedtful,  but  pitilessly  critical;  whereas  for 
Paleologue,  Eugenie  could  do  no  wrong.  We 
have  no  objection  to  pretty  women,  even  on 
the  throne;  but,  especially  on  the  throne, 
beauty  is  no  excuse  for  capriciousness,  frivol¬ 
ity,  obstinacy.  Eugenie  had  almost  as  baleful 
an  influence  as  Marie- Antoinette — whom  she 
naturally  worshipped.  On  one  point  only  does 
Aubry,  in  my  opinion,  abandon  his  usual 
moderation:  he  is  fartex)  severe  to  ward  Viollet- 
Ic'Duc.  Most  of  Viollet-le-Duc’s  restorations 
were  done  with  consummate  skill  and  care; 
and  if  Carcassonne  and  Pierrefonds  are  a  little 
too  much  like  movie  sets,  they  make  us  realize 
at  any  rate  that  medieval  buildings  once  were 
new. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  J.  Brugerette.  Le  Pretre  Frarv^ais  et  la  So' 
ciete  content poraine.  Tome  III.  Sous  le 
regime  de  la  Separation.  La  reconstitution  ca' 
tholique  (1908-1936).  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1937. 
795  pages.  80  francs. — Father  Brugerette’s 
charge  in  the  little  Puy-de-D6me  manufec- 
turing  city  of  Thiers  muSt  leave  him  leisure 
for  Study,  for  his  bulky  three-volume  history 
of  the  priest  in  contemporary  French  society  is 
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one  of  the  most  scholarly  works  of  the  genera¬ 
tion,  a  marvel  of  documentation,  breadth  of 
view  and  literary  interest.  Of  the  two  previous 
volumes,  the  frrSt  one.  La  ReSlauration  Catho' 
lique  (1815-1871),  Studied  the  social  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  priesthood  under  the  restoration, 
the  July  Monarchy,  the  Republic  of  1848, 
and  the  Second  Empire  (see  Booi^s  Abroad, 
Vol.  8,  1934,  page  302).  The  second.  Vers  la 
Separation  (1871-1908),  dealt  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  France  and  Rome  as  represented 
successively  by  Pius  IX,  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X, 
culminating  in  the  drastic  Loi  Combes  and 
France’s  break  with  the  Church.  Now, 
conscious  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  his 
task,  since  even  the  most  conscientious  scholar 
is  handicapped  by  prejudice  when  he  touches 
the  happenings  of  his  own  time,  and  since  even 
where  he  has  no  prejudice  he  lacks  the  perspec¬ 
tive  for  evaluating  the  permanent  significance 
of  what  is  going  on  about  him.  Father  Bruge¬ 
rette  bravely  attacks  the  recent  paSt  and  the 
present,  the  Church’s  picking  up  of  the  pieces 
after  the  Separation,  her  internal  troubles  with 
the  partisans  of  Americanism  and  Modern¬ 
ism,  the  trend  toward  do<ftrinal  anarchy,  the 
fiery  trial  of  the  Great  War,  the  poSt-war  read¬ 
justments,  the  agitated  contemporary  scene, 
the  problems  of  the  Church’s  relations  to  the 
Adtion  Frangaise  affair  (if  the  book  had  not 
ended  with  1936  there  would  have  been  any 
number  of  unrefreshing  new  difficulties).  It 
all  seems  like  a  ragged  succession  of  malen- 
tendus,  cross-purposes  and  fretful  squabbles. 
But  Father  Brugerette  is  impressed,  and  his 
readers  will  be  impressed,  with  the  marvelous 
(he  calls  it  “supernatural”)  ability  of  the 
Church  to  meet  and  surmount  difficulties  and 
to  adju^  herself  to  constantly  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  He  quotes  with  grateful  assurance  the 
passage  from  Psalms  103,  5:  “.  .  .so  that  thy 
youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle’s.”  Never  in 
history  was  the  Church  involved  in  Stranger 
complications  than  at  this  moment.  But  her 
troubles  and  her  blunders  have  never  yet 
weakened  her  permanently. — H.  K.  L. 

•  John  Charpentier.  Voltaire.  Paris.  Tal- 
landier.  1938.  318  pages. — This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  alert  books  on  Voltaire 
in  recent  years — well  documented  and  less 
academic  than  Lanson  or  Bellessort.  One  can 
imagine  the  keen  enjoyment  the  author  took 
in  writing;  and  the  reader  enjoys  it  fully  after 
him.  To  Voltaire  the  philosopher,  in  the  real 
sense  of  this  term,  Charpentier  pays  little 
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respcdl,  ascepting  the  general  verdiA  that 
he  is  a  joumalisSt  rather  than  a  profound  think' 
er.  He  claims  that  Voltaire  has  failed  entirely 
to  understand  England  (John  Charpentier  is 
partly  of  English  descent);  he  considers  his 
part  in  the  Galas,  Sirven  and  LaBarre  affairs 
as  essentially  a  means  of  furthering  his  cam- 
paign  to  “ecraser  Tinfame" — moreover  con' 
sidering  the  innocence  of  Galas  as  dubious 
as  did  e.g.  Maitre  Henri'Robert;  he  writes  a 
chapter  that  may  almost  be  con^rued  as  an 
apology  to  Rousseau,  whom  he  had  so  harshly 
treated  in  a  biography  some  years  ago — laying 
by  far  the  mo^  blame  on  Voltaire  in  the 
quarrel  of  the  two  men.  Voltaire,  to  Gharpen' 
tier,  is  the  real  spiritual  father  of  the  modem 
“bourgeois,”  the  “mo^t  authentic  of  his  sons 
is  Homais.”  Gharpentier  is  pitiless  in  his  exc' 
cution.  Here  is  what  he  has  to  say  of  Voltaire 
and  England  early  in  the  career  of  the  prolific 
writer:  “Desormais,  a  la  souplesse  de  la  diplo' 
matie  des  Jesuites,  il  unira  singulierement  la 
solennite  de  la  tartuferie  protestante— sans  la 
raideur  bien  entendu;”  and  when  Voltaire 
reaches  the  end  of  his  life,  here  is  where  he 
^nds  according  to  our  critic:  “II  s'idolatre, 
mais  en  s’ignorant,  et  cela  le  rend  incapable 
non  seulement  de  se  mepriser  (On  ne  lui 
demande  pas  tant).  mais  de  rire  en  secret  de 
soi,  toutes  portes  closes,  le  rideau  tombe  sur 
chacun  des  innombrables  acfles  de  la  face  qu’il 
joue  et  dont  il  sera  dupe  en  partie.”  These  two 
sentences  give  the  tone  of  the  book.  What 
cannot  be  rendered  here  is  the  elfecit  produced 
by  the  minute  details  of  the  life  of  the  “hero” 
to  enliven  this  amusing  pidure.  Gharpentier  is 
absolutely  pitiless:  secretaries  and  even  valets 
de  chambre  are  called  in  as  witnesses,  and  of 
course  we  know  that  there  is  no  great  man  to 
his  valet.  Never  has  Voltaire  been  so  complete' 
ly  “deshabille.” — Albert  Schinz.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Adrien  Dansette.  Le  Boulangisme,  1886' 
1890.  Paris.  Perrin.  1938.  416  pages.  20 
francs. — A  capital  book :  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  promised  sequel  on  the  Dreyfusi^t  RevO' 
lution.  The  romance  of  Boulangism  has  been 
written  once  for  all,  by  Maurice  Barr^  (L'Ap' 
pel  au  Soldat):  this  is  ^ridt  hi^ory,  docu' 
mented  like  a  thesis.  But  the  narrative  is  as 
lively  as  the  be^  journalism;  and  there  is  a  firm 
foundation  of  historical  training  and  political 
thought.  Astonishingly  impartial:  Boulanger 
himself  and  his  shady  and  cynical  vidtor 
GonStans  are  both  treated  with  sympathy 
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— a  sympathy  not  incompatible  with  ruthless¬ 
ness.  Perhaps  a  slight  tendency  to  turn  the 
portrait  of  Floquet  into  a  caricature.  Of  intense 
interest  to  Students  of  French  affairs;  but— 
although  not  a  word  is  said  on  the  subjeA— 
even  more  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  Hitlerism.  Striking  resemblances;  difer- 
ences  can  not  be  reduced  to  a  single  element, 
It  took  the  Hoover  depression  to  give  Hitler 
his  chance:  at  first,  he  was  as  laughable  a 
failure  as  Boulanger  or  as  Louis-Napoleon  in 
1836  and  1848.  Boulanger  is  often  criticized  for 
not  daring  to  effedl  a  Goup  d’Etat  after  his 
electoral  triumph  in  Paris.  Morally,  he  was 
right :  he  saw  the  possibility  of  a  civil  war  and 
did  not  want  to  become  a  General  Franco. 
Tadtically,  he  was  not  wrong:  Hitler  too 
refrained  from  illegal  adtion,  and  preferred  to 
wait  for  the  full  tide  of  popular  support.  In 
the  case  of  Boulanger,  the  tide  turned  short: 
but  this  he  could  not  anticipate.  Thus  read  on 
three  planes — Louis'Napoleon,  Boulanger,Hit- 
ler — the  book  acquires  an  extraordinary  relief. 
— Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  N.  Klugman  et  M.  Dumesnil  de  Gra- 
mont.  Le  Prophete  Rouge.  Essai  sur  Man 
et  le  marxisme.  Paris.  Rieder.  1938.  367  pages. 
18  francs. — The  mantle  which  dropped  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  of  old 
has  in  modern  times  been  draped  about  no 
other  figure  as  often  as  about  that  of  Karl 
Marx.  Now  that  the  Marx  clarion  call  for 
social  ju^ice  is  echoing  in  the  halls  of  the 
mighty  and  “the  submerged  third  of  the  na¬ 
tion”  is  reaching  out  for  political  power,  the 
personality  and  the  writings  of  the  modem 
“red  prophet”  attradt  attention  in  circles 
where  till  very  recently  these  matters  received 
the  scantier  of  notice. 

The  book  under  review  is  a  brief  and  very 
readable  account  of  the  life  of  Marx  and  of  his 
ideas  concerning  our  social  order,  both  as 
constituted  at  present  and  as  it  should  be  in 
the  future.  Striking  as  mot  of  these  ideas  may 
seem  at  firt,  the  authors  show  that  mot  of 
them  have  been  anticipated  in  the  writings  of 
various  authors  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  quotations  are  backed  by  precise  biblio' 
graphical  references,  which  are  very  numerous. 
The  book  is  also  provided  with  a  detailed 
table  of  contents  and  with  a  complete  index 
covering  both  names  and  subjedl  matter, 
which  is  rather  unusual  in  French  books.  May 
the  cu^om  spread. — J^athan  Altshiller  Court. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Pierre  de  Nolhac.  La  Resurrection  de 
Versailles.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  243  pages. 

l8  francs. — Pierre  de  Nolhac,  whose  chief 
intere^  was  in  Petrarch  and  Humanism,  be- 
came,  almojst  by  chance,  Assi^ftant  Curator  and 
then  Curator  of  Versailles.  He  remained  in 
charge  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and  made 
excellent  use  of  his  opportunity.  He  wrote 
many  books  about  the  palace  itself,  its  famous 
inmates,  its  more  glorious  arti^s;  his  treatment 
of  Marie' Antoinette  was  found  not  quite 
reverential  enough  by  the  ^ricfl  worshippers 
of  the  Martyred  Queen,  among  them  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  But  his  greater  task  was 
the  reorganization  of  the  Museum.  He  carried 
out  Louis'Philippe's  truly  noble  plan,  but 
corrected  many  of  the  Citizen'King’s  lapses 
of  ta^e.  The  ^tory  of  this  long,  mode^,  fruit' 
ful  activity  is  pleasantly  told,  without  excessive 
egoism.  Ju^  a  little  too  much  space,  perhaps, 
devoted  to  Royal  Visitors:  but  it  is  one  of  the 
merits  of  de  Nolhac  to  have  made  Versailles 
j  fashionable. 

j  The  book  ends  with  the  war  years  and  the 
i  peace  treaty.  Not  in  vain  is  Nolhac  profession' 

I  ally  a  “Conservateur:”  his  political  thought 
I  belongs  to  the  Pre' Versailles  era.  This  very 
enlightened  man — a  poet,  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman — regretted  to  his  dying  day  that 
at  Versailles,  in  1919,  the  victors  failed  to 
de^roy  the  unity  of  Germany.  Perhaps  there 
are  enough  Nolhacs  in  France  to  ju^ify  the 
nse  of  a  Hitler. 

Versailles  was  officially  the  center  of  French 
life  for  a  little  over  a  century.  My  own  im' 
pression  is  that  its  importance,  political,  social 
and  artijjtic,  can  easily  be  overrated :  Paris  re' 
mained  supreme,  although  the  Court  was 
absent.  Still,  Versailles  is  a  unique  document. 
For  those  who  love  every  detail  of  French 
hi^ory,  and  who  revel  in  the  Ancien  Regime, 
this  is  a  minor,  but  very  welcome  contribu' 
tion. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Alberto  Lamar  Schweyer.  Como  cayo  el 
Presidente  Machado.  La  Habana.  Montab 

vo  Cardenas.  1938.  223  pages.  1  peso. — A 
highly  useful  book  in  its  revelations  of  certain 
Hispanic  American  thought  patterns.  Present' 
ing  one  of  the  be:ft  explanations  for  Hispanic 
American  revolutions,  its  value  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  such  presentation  seems  not  to 
have  been  planned.  This  book  should  be  read 
by  anyone  intere^ed  in  the  problem  of  United 
States  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Hispanic 
America. 
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To  be  sure,  this  account  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Machado  regime  in  Cuba  and  the  “elec' 
tion”  of  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes  as  presb 
dent,  presents  many  a  controversial  point. 
Machado  is  portrayed  as  a  Cuban  patriot  who 
unselfishly  renounced  his  power  so  as  to  avoid 
United  States  intervention  and  to  save  the 
political  integrity  of  Cuba.  Sumner  Welles 
is  portrayed  in  the  role  of  the  villain  who, 
though  sent  as  friendly  advisor  to  the  Cuban 
people,  became  the  head  of  the  opposition 
movement  to  Machado,  deliberately  fomented 
enough  Cuban  disorder  to  give  potency  to 
intervention  threats,  and  then  disintere^edly 
witnessed  the  slaughter  of  the  Cuban  people 
in  the  anarchy  he  had  unleashed. 

Obviously,  such  a  thesis  is  not  acceptable. 
But  the  value  of  this  book  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  narration  of  specific  events.  Its  value 
lies  in  its  answers  to  such  que^ions  as — Why 
do  Cubans  choose  a  political  career?  What  is 
an  easy  way  of  embarrassing  your  political 
opponents?  What  technique  may  an  Hispanic 
American  Communis  employ  in  regard  to  the 
United  States? 

In  short,  this  book  incidentally  explains 
many  an  Hispanic  American  revolution  and 
many  a  United  States  intervention  of  the  pa^; 
it  may  well  offer  a  clue  as  to  how  United  States 
interventions  may  be  avoided  in  the  future. — 
Madaline  W.  ?{ichols.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

•  Comte  Sforza.  Pachitch  et  I'Union  des 
Tougoslaves.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  253 
pages.  20  francs. — The  ^tory,  which  has 
almo^  the  quality  of  a  folk  epic,  of  Pachitch, 
who  knew  Serbia  as  an  obscure  medieval 
vassal  of  Turkey,  and  died  leaving  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  an  indepen' 
dent,  proud  modern  State.  A  life  of  single 
devotion,  purer  and  even  more  successful  than 
that  of  Cavour.  The  chief  intere^ , however, 
of  this  piece  of  hagiography  is  that  the  author 
is  an  Italian  diplomat,  and  former  Mini^fter  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Sforza  shows  how  wrong 
every  one  was — except  Pachitch  and  himself. 
He  establishes  pretty  thoroughly  Austria’s 
premeditation  in  forcing  war  upon  Serbia, 
and  Germany's  responsibility  in  giving  Austria 
carte  blanche:  elementary  facits  which  we  all 
knew  once,  and  have  been  trying  hard  to  un' 
learn.  He  also  makes  all  too  manifest  the  weak 
and  self'defeating  Machiavellianism  of  his 
Italian  colleagues  and  of  the  Entente  States' 
men.  This  self'vindication,  however,  is  not 
carried  to  unpleasant  lengths.  Sforza  is  a  gcxxl 
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Italian  patriot  and  a  good  European;  he  ad- 
mires  Pachitch  as  the  French  democrats  ad' 
mired  Garibaldi  and  Cavour.  He  ^nds  for  the 
old  ideal  of  Mazzini  and  Michelet,  that  of 
Napoleon  III  and  Wilson:  there  is  no  reason 
why  free  nationalities  should  not  be  friends. 
The  “realism”  which  drives  to  keep  a  neigh' 
bor  weak  and  divided  breeds  hatred,  and  courts 
the  very  danger  it  seeks  to  avert.  The  desire  to 
preserve  the  Dual  Monarchy  after  it  had  com' 
mitted  suicide  was  another  manife^ation  of 
pseudo-cleverness:  it  compelled  Italy  and  the 
Allies  to  shilly-shally.  Ju^  one  little  touch  of 
jingoism  in  Sforza:  from  his  narrative,  you 
would  get  the  impression  that  the  Italians 
triumphed  single-handed  on  the  Salonica 
front.  After  all,  by  the  side  of  Caviglia,  there 
was  Franchet  d’Espcrey.  A  competent  little 
book,  well-informed,  lucid  and  generous. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  Peter  Kamm.  Philosophic  und  Pddagogil{ 

Paul  Hdberlins  in  ihren  Wandlungen. 
Zurich.  Feldegg.  1937.  479  pages. — A  com¬ 
prehensive  biography  and  survey  of  the  work 
of  the  leading  philosopher  and  educator  of 
Switzerland.  It  appeared  before  his  sixtieth 
birthday.  He  ^udied  theology  in  Basel,  Got¬ 
tingen  and  Berlin,  afterwards  biology,  psy¬ 
chology  and  philosophy.  His  fir^  publications 
dealt  with  Schleiermacher,  later  with  Spencer. 
He  was  director  of  a  teacher’s  seminary  and 
pursued  practical  Judies  in  psycho-patho¬ 
logical  casework.  In  1914  he  was  called  to  the 
university  of  Bern  for  philosophy,  psychology 
and  education  and  has  been  teaching  these 
subjecits  at  the  University  of  Basel  since  1922. 

The  book  summarizes  Professor  Haberlin’s 
great  production  and  classihes  it  in  four  main 
periods.  The  fir^  two  are  dominated  by  books 
on  education  and  psychology,  where  he  devel¬ 
oped  his  own  new  ways  and  sy^em;  after¬ 
wards  he  turned  to  philosophy  proper,  which 
was  always  his  real  background  and  funda¬ 
mental  intereA. 

The  development  of  his  philosophy  is 
guided  by  moral-idealism  fir^,  then  by  a 
religious  Endpoint  and  6nally  by  a  theoret- 
ical-dialeCtical  principle.  His  main  works 
are  documents  of  this  gradual  development: 
Principles  and  Ways  of  Education;  Spirit  and 
Urges,  The  Character,  The  Object  of  Psy' 
chology,  Soul  and  Body;  The  Good,  Secret  of 
Reality,  General  Aesthetics;  The  Essence  of 
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Philosophy.  Those  sy^ematic  pillars  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  great  number  of  popular  book¬ 
lets  and  essays  in  magazines  and  papers,  which 
are  also  collected  and  embodied  in  the  present 
work. 

Dissertations  and  articles  on  Haberlin, 
especially  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday  in 
1938,  show  that  innumerable  persons  have 
found  themselves  through  his  philosophy  and 
his  help.  He  is  the  preceptor  Helvetiae  of  our 
time.- -Guildv  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Denis  Saurat.  Hisloire  des  Religions  (9me 
Edition).  Paris.  Denoel.  1938.  415  pages. 
37.50  francs.  —It  could  not  be  done,  and  Sau¬ 
rat  has  not  done  it.  If  I  want  in  a  hurry  a  bit 
of  information  about  religions,  I  shall  pick  up 
an  Encyclopaedia  rather  than  Saurat.  But,  if 
he  has  not  provided  a  practical  compendium, 
he  has  done  something  different — ju^  as  hope¬ 
less  perhaps,  yet  worth  attempting.  He  has 
placed  innumerable  faCts  of  religious  hi^ory  in 
some  kind  of  perspective,  and  as  a  result,  he  has 
clearly  focussed  before  us  the  que^ion:  What 
is  the  religious  spirit? 

The  fanta^aic  degree  of  condensation  that 
Saurat  has  imposed  upon  his  material  results 
in  something  ^strangely  akin  to  irony.  His 
survey  of  Proteistantism  for  in^ance  will  not 
even  shock  the  Orthodox :  they  will  hold  that 
he  has  missed  the  point  altogether.  Philos¬ 
ophers  will  probably  have  the  same  experience. 
Of  Spinoza's  tremendous  edifice  of  mathe¬ 
matical  reasoning,  Saurat  has  this  to  say:  “Ad¬ 
mirable  parfois  dans  ses  intuitions,  il  e^  pres- 
que  grotesque  dans  ses  demon^rations.  Cela 
dit,  e'e^  un  des  plus  grands  de  tous  les  pen- 
seurs.” 

Saurat  is  a  true  son  of  Voltaire  —even  in  his 
lurking  synupathy  for  Catholicism  (“II  sufit 
que  tot  ou  tard  vienne  un  Pape  intelligent;  et 
I'Eglise  e^  eternelle;  elle  a  le  temps  d’atten- 
dre”).  It  requires  more  intellectual  courage  to 
be  a  Voltairian  in  the  XX th  century  than  tt 
did  in  the  XVIIIth. 

But  another  lurking  sympathy  in  him  is 
decidedly  not  Voltairian:  he  is  fascinated  by 
Occultism,  esoteric  faiths,  the  Kabbala,  even 
theosophy.  This  links  the  present  work  with 
his  moA  illuminating  Judies  of  Milton,  Blakt 
and  Victor  Hugo. 

He  concludes  that,  of  the  two  essential 
religious  motives,  personal  immortality  and 
the  exigence  of  God,  the  fir^  has  lo^  much 
of  its  appeal,  the  second  remains  a  problem 
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and  a  hope.  Crude  atheism  and  sheer  material' 
ism  are  pretty  safely  dead.  But  it  is  an  insoh 
uble  problem,  and  a  despairing  hope.  Faith 
appears  to  him  as  an  oasis  in  the  dread  wilder- 
ness  that  encompasses  our  souls. 

No  one,  lea^  of  all  Saurat  himself,  could  be 
fully  satisfied  with  this  work;  but  it  is  as 
impressive  as  it  is  unconvincing,  and  it  chal¬ 
lenges  us  out  of  our  lazy  complacency.  The 
majority  of  thinking  men  are  cowards  in 
religious  matters;  far  more  than  mere  con- 
formisils,  Saurat  takes  religion  religiously. — Al¬ 
bert  Cuerard.  Stanford  University. 

ART 

§  Claude  Cezan,  Louis  Jouvet  et  le  theatre 
d'aujourd'hui.  Avec  une  introduction  par 
Jean  Giraudoux.  Paris.  Editions  Emile-Paul 
Freres.  1938. 126  pages.  12  francs. — This  little 
book  gives  an  intere^ing  and  valuable  picture 
of  the  development  and  present  condition  of 
the  modem  and  experimental  theatre  in  pot- 
war  France.  Cezan  firt  passes  rapidly  in  review 
the  course  of  this  “new”  theatre  or  “theatre 
dart,”  beginning  with  Jacques  Copeau  and 
his  “Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier,”  to  which 
almot  all  those  “who  were  to  serve  the  cause 
of  the  true  French  theatre”  owe  their  inspira¬ 
tion  and  their  early  training.  He  names  the 
principal  modern  theatres  of  Paris  and  char¬ 
acterizes  briefly  the  special  features  which 
di^inguish  their  produAions  and  the  kind  of 
plays  they  produce.  Turning  then  to  Jouvet, 
whom  he  considers  without  an  equal  as  aeftor, 
manager  and  producer,  he  traces  his  progress 
ft’om  the  ambitious  boy  three  times  refused 
admission  to  the  “Conservatoire,”  through 
his  brilliant  successes  as  aeftor  under  Copeau 
and  his  later  career  as  manager  of  two  experi¬ 
mental  theatres  to  his  present  position  as  head 
of  the  Athenee,  a  large  and,  under  his  manage¬ 
ment,  very  successful  theatre,  and  as  professor 
in  the  Conservatoire  which  had  rejeciled  him 
as  a  pupil.  The  discussion  of  the  way  in  which 
Jouvet  has  met  and  solved  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  of  prcxlucftion  and  decoration  is  very  en¬ 
lightening.  His  mo^  brilliant  successes  both  as 
aeftor  and  manager  have  been  achieved  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  plays  of  Jean  Giraudoux,  now 
generally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  leading 
dramatics  of  our  time,  who  feels  that  he  owes 
too  much  to  Jouvet  to  be  able  to  write  of  him 
objectively.  He  therefore  devotes  his  “Intro* 
Auction,”  by  no  means  the  lea^  valuable  part 
of  this  book,  to  a  comparison  of  the  po^-war 


theatres  of  Germany  and  France.  He  finds  that 
the  German  producer  rules  the  theatre  with  a 
rcxl  of  iron,  using  the  play  chiefly  as  an  excuse 
for  elaborate  scenery  and  co^uming  and  “in¬ 
terpreting”  the  original  text  by  cutting,  trans¬ 
posing  and  changing  it  at  will.  The  Germans 
go  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  work  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer;  the  play  is  of  minor  importance.  The 
French  on  the  contrary  consider  dialogue  as 
the  “supreme  form  of  conflict  for  beings  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  speech.”  They  go  to 
li^en  to  the  play  and  resent  as  a  di^raeftion 
tex)  much  or  too  elaborate  scenery,  preferring 
a  background  “which  suggeAs  reality  without 
attempting  to  achieve  illusion.”  Students  and 
lovers  of  the  theatre  will  find  this  whole  essay 
well  worth  reading. — Marian  P.  Whitney. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

•  Henri  Focillon.  Art  d'Occident.  Le  Moyen 
Age  Roman  et  Gothique.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1938.  361  pages.  1 10  francs. — Here  is  a 
volume  that  deserves  a  welcome.  It  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  author,  already  well  known 
for  many  scholarly  works  of  criticism  and 
hi^ory,  and  on  the  di^inguished  publishing 
house  Armand  Colin. 

Professor  Focillon  explains  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  that  he  offers  here  neither  a  treatise  of 
“initiation,”  nor  a  textbcxik  on  archeology, 
but  a  ^udy  of  hi^ory  made  clear  and  living 
through  works  of  art.  Here  is  history  in  the 
grand  manner,  not  merely  a  tedious  record  of 
dates  and  happenings  more  or  less  correlated. 

The  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  long  dismissed 
lightly  as  the  Dark  Ages,  are  being  reappraised 
by  hi^orians.  Professor  Focillon  presents  this 
period  as  one  of  the  moA  intere^ing  and  ar¬ 
reting  in  the  hitory  of  mankind;  he  shows  it 
leavened  by  many  complex,  tirring  influences 
that  affeefted  not  only  the  careers  of  a  few 
privileged  individuals  but  reached  even  into 
the  subtrata  of  society,  to  shape  the  thoughts 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  masses.  He  shows 
how  these  influences  and  the  tumultuous  reac¬ 
tions  engendered  by  them  are  mirrored  in  the 
works  of  art  of  the  period.  Through  his  own 
studies  and  those  of  his  pupils  he  is  able  to 
show  the  progress  of  certain  trends  of  thought 
in  various  monuments,  paintings,  and  artistic 
objects  through  the  European  countries  and 
through  the  successive  generations. 

He  tells  how  and  why  for  in^ance,  Roman¬ 
esque  sculpture  was  epic,  how  and  why  the 
cult  of  the  Madonna  grew  as  it  did,  what  forms 
and  principles  Islam  brought  into  Europe,  how 
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they  were  tried  and  rejected  or  assimilated, 
how  Italy  was  obsessed  (even  as  now)  by  a 
dream  of  Empire,  how  Armenia  was  related 
to  the  Atlantic  lands,  how  and  why  the  ogive 
came  into  use  and  later  degenerated  when  dis' 
illusionment  and  a  sort  of  nostalgia  of  the  paA 
afflicted  the  people  of  the  West. 

Like  a  sensitive  arti^  Professor  Focillon 
paints  on  a  large  canvas  the  whole  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  His  ^yle  is  colorful  and  vivid 
and  makes  his  book  easy  to  read  and  cap¬ 
tivating,  though  one  should  not  expect  to  6nd 
here  an  attempt  at  popularizing  or  vulgarizing 
the  subject. 

This  volume  is  addressed  to  the  serious 
^udent  and  the  cultured  layman,  whose  li¬ 
brary  will  hardly  be  complete  without  it.  It  is 
well  illuArated  wdth  splendid  photographs 
and  diagrams. — O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

LITERATURE 

•  Rudolf  Bach.  Tragik  und  Grosse  der 
dnitschen  Romantil^.  Miinchen.  Duncker 
6?  Humblot.  1938.  142  pages.  5.50  marks.— 
One  reads  this  bcxjklet,  lays  it  aside,  and 
sighs:  Cut  bono?  The  answer  is  of  necessity 
this:  For  the  mature  individual  who  has  read 
loads  of  bcxjks  on  and  by  the  ordained  Roman- 
tici^s,  and  w'ho  wishes  to  see  how  a  scholar 
otherwise  unknown  to  the  guild  of  Romantic 
inve^igators  succeeds  in  guiding  the  faithful 
around  over  the  peaks,  this  treatise  will  cer¬ 
tainly  appeal  and  peradventure  help.  The 
others,  that  multitudinous  mass  who  know 
Romanticism  only  as  vulgarly  used,  will  do 
better  to  read  virtually  any  bit  of  Romantic 
hcftion  of  like  size  by  any  Romantic  writer, 
including  even  those  who  are  not  even  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  slender  but  sober  treatise. 

Bach's  central  thesis  is  this:  The  “tragedy” 
of  German  Romanticism  lay  primarily  in  the 
facft  that  the  conscripts  of  Romantic  faith  laid 
down  a  colossal  program  but  foiled  to  carry  it 
out.  Of  this  there  is  in  a  way  no  doubt.  Bach 
himself  says  that  if  we  want  to  see  Tieck  at  his 
height,  we  should  forget  the  huge  bulk  of  his 
collective  works  and  read  a  few  of  his  briefer 
poems  and  a  line  or  two  of  his  greater  prose. 
The  “greatness”  of  Romanticism  lay  in  the 
greatness  of  intentions,  and  the  occasional 
greatness  of  actual  achievements,  such  as 
Friedrich  Schlegel’s  review  of  Goethe’s  Wil¬ 
helm  Mci^ter,  or  Goethe's  Euphorion  sc:ene  in 
Fau^  II,  or  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony. 
This  is  all  ^riking  but  it  has  been  said  again 
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and  again.  For  the  real  value  then  of  this 
serious  monograph  we  have  to  dangle  hook, 
line,  and  sinker  over  other  waters. 

Bach  sets  as  possible  dates  for  German  Ro¬ 
manticism  the  French  Revolution  at  the 
beginning  and  the  death  of  Gcoethe  (1832)  at 
the  end.  Of  what  t(X)k  place  in  the  interim, 
the  mo^  lively  Europe  has  ever  known,  he  has 
given  about  as  sensible  a  survey  as  is  humanly 
possible.  The  ten  seeftions  discuss  ten  phases 
in  the  evolution  of  the  movement.  There  is 
juA  one  unjumpable  hurdle:  the  impression 
is  left  that  Bach  read  some  of  these  works  for 
the  6r^  time  and  could  not  help  coming  to 
singularly  subjective  conclusions.  He  ec^sizes, 
by  way  of  illu^ration,  over  Brentano's  poem 
entitled  FriihUngsschrei  eines  Knechtes  aus  der 
Tiefe.  He  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  see  why 
Brentano  used  the  queer  compound  “Friih- 
lingsschrei.”  The  matter  is  irreducibly  simple: 
“Spring”  is  the  season  of  resurrection.  Bren- 
tano’s  “servant”  was  in  the  depths  (of  trans¬ 
gression)  and  wished  to  be  lifted  up,  as  every¬ 
thing  else  is  lifted  up  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Bach  dubs  Eichendorff’s  Taugenichts  the 
“idyllic  brother”  of  Siegfried.  A  few  more  such 
signs  of  willingness  to  write  humanly  would 
have  helped  the  spirit  of  the  monograph, 
though  Siegfried,  from  the  campus  angle,  was 
merely  the  regular  fellow  who  won  his  letter- 
on  his  sweater,  not  on  any  diploma — whereas 
Taugenichts,  lovable  of  course,  was  too  inert 
to  work  even  at  an  NYA  job.  Bach  asserts  with 
all  the  air  of  novelty  that  the  Romantic 
musicians  derived  their  initial  inspiration  from 
“classical”  composers— the  Bachs,  Haydn, 
Handel,  and  Gluck.  Precisely  how  w'ould 
it  have  been  possible  for  them  to  do  other¬ 
wise^  His  treatment  in  general  of  the  close 
relationship  of  Classicism  and  Romanticism  is 
gcod,  but  much  better  than  it  is  new.  The 
closing  chapter  with  its  almo^  bacchanalian 
loyalty  to  music,  music,  and  again  music,  is 
very  well,  but  it  would  have  meant  more,  even 
to  the  well-read,  mature-minded  speciali^, 
had  these  pages  been  devoted  to  the  half 
dozen  philosophers  w'ho  created  German 
Idealism,  and  without  whom  German  Roman¬ 
ticism  never  would  have  got  beyond  the  Sieg¬ 
fried  ^age  in  editing,  or  the  Taugenichts 
^ge  in  satirizing.  Peak-spotting,  even  in  as 
good  a  pamphlet  as  Bach’s,  is  hard  work. — 
A.  W.  Porterfield.  WeA  Virginia  University. 

•  Carlos  Ibarguren,  Antonio  Aita,  Pedro 
Juan  Vignale,  ed.  El  paisaje  y  el  alma 
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argentim.  Buenos  Aires.  Comision  Argentina 
de  Cooperacion  Intelecftual.  1938.  392  pages. — 
One  of  the  be^  literary  anthologies  ever  to 
have  come  from  Hispanic  America. 

A  project  of  the  National  Commission  of 
Intellectual  Ccxjperation,  this  colledlion  is  an 
attempted  portrayal  of  the  Argentine  reality 
as  glimpsed  through  Argentine  prose  literature. 
The  attempt  has  been  very  successful. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the 
fir^  are  contained  portrayals  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  of  its  primitive  druggie  between 
civilization  and  barbarism;  the  second  part  is 
comprised  of  selections  from  twentieth  century 
writers,  though  again  much  of  the  life  and 
many  of  the  character  types  refer  to  the  prc' 
ceding  century;  in  the  third  part,  entitled 
}{otas  de  aynbiente  provinciayio,  the  major 
emphasis  is  upon  descriptive  rather  than  upon 
narrative  material.  The  work  concludes  with 
a  useful  bibliography  of  the  works  of  the 
authors  quoted. 

In  its  emphasis  upon  the  essentially  rural 
character  of  an  agricultural  and  pa^oral  na' 
tion,  in  its  portrayal  of  such  rural  character 
types  as  the  gaucho,  in  its  descriptions  of 
provincial  cities,  and  in  the  telling  of  folk  tale 
and  legend,  this  work  presents  an  excellent 
picture  of  Argentina.  That  the  work  is  also 
representative  of  the  be^  in  Argentine  liter' 
ature  will  be  evident  from  a  consideration  of 
the  li^  of  authors  whose  works  have  been 
included. 

While  the  editors’  ^ress  on  the  rural  side 
of  the  Argentine  picture  is  undoubtedly 
justified,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Buenos  Aires 
has  been  so  utterly  ignored  in  a  picture  of 
Argentine  reality.  The  editors  excuse  this 
omission  by  their  note  on  the  universal  simi' 
larity  of  cosmopolitan  cities.  But  to  ignore  such 
a  literary  manife^ation  as  the  novel  of  the  prey 
letariat  with  its  portrayal  of  urban  society,  to 
ignore  all  portrayal  of  the  Buenos  Aires  aris' 
tocracy — or  of  any  Argentine  ari^ocracy — 
would  seem  to  involve  a  possible  di^ortion 
of  Argentine  reality. 

This  omission  of  material  does  not  detract, 
however,  from  the  great  value  of  what  has 
been  included.  From  the  literary  point  of  view, 
the  work  is  the  bes!t  single  collection  of  Argen' 
tine  prose;  and,  omissions  notwith^anding,  it 
is  the  be^  single  portrayal  of  Argentine 
society.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  useful 
book  for  the  teacher  of  Argentine  literature 
or  for  a  ^udent  of  the  Argentine  social  pic' 


ture. — Madaline  W.  T^ichols.  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

•  Henri  Massis.  Le  drame  de  Marcel  ProuSt. 

Lettre-preface  de  Bernard  Grasset.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937.  197  pages. — This  book  has 
created  a  near'sensation  in  French  inner 
circles.  Its  tenor  and  implications  approach  the 
borderline  of  a  literary  scandal.  That  is  why, 
perhaps,  its  publisher,  the  urbane  M.  Bernard 
Grasset,  has  deemed  it  wise  to  present  it  to  the 
public  with  a  lettre'fyrcface,  in  which  he  tries 
to  attenuate  its  harsh  proscriptions. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  case  of  Prou^ 
would  sooner  or  later  arouse  the  indignation 
of  M.  Massis.  Though  he  does  not  visit  upon 
the  author  of  Remembrance  of  Things  Pa^  the 
opprobrium  he  reserves  for  his  pet  aversion, 
Andre  Gide,  he  decries,  nevertheless,  “the 
evil  spell  of  his  beguiling  magic,”  in  a  spirit 
that  mu^  be  considered  equally  disconcerting 
and  unju^ifiable. 

His  ^udy  is  a  disquieting  work.  It  situates 
the  riddle  of  Prou^  in  the  center  of  the  spirit' 
ual  chase  of  man.  He  approaches  his  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Catholic  and  a 
father  confessor — as  a  sort  of  General  Inquisi' 
tor  of  contemporary  letters.  However,  as  M. 
Grasset  opines  ju^ly  in  the  preface  to  the 
book,  a  work  of  art  is  moral,  humanly  speaking, 
when  it  is  humanely  sincere.  M.  Massis  is 
willing  to  admit  Proud's  sincerity,  but  only 
as  criminal  evidence.  He  identifies  the  author 
with  his  Sadi^  charadters,  Charlus,  Mile  Vin' 
teuil,  Morel.  He  ascribes  to  him  those  “evil 
desires,”  that  “debasement,”  which  de^roy 
the  “integrity  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,” 
and  which  make  of  him  a  weakling  who  ends 
by  becoming  reconciled  to  “the  idea  of  sin.” 
He  sees  him  becoming  “the  vidtim  of  what  he 
has  divulged,”infatuated  with“this  vice  which 
infedls  him,”  which  makes  of  him  a  “seeker  of 
foul  things,”  in  short,  a  sinner  trapped  in  a 
carnal  prison  and  who,  in  self-defence,  seeks 
to  drag  humanity  after  him.  So  that  his  life 
and  work  appear,  to  M.  Massis,  “a  shameful 
alibi,  an  ob^inate  pretence,”  a  continuous 
attempt  to  conceal  his  real  identity,  his  secret 
impurity — like  a  child  who  dreads  the  discov' 
ery  of  the  vice  to  which  he  has  fallen  vidtim. 
And  as  a  child,  claims  M.  Massis,  Proust  hides 
himself,  in  his  life  as  well  as  in  his  book,  behind 
the  skirts  of  his  grandmother  and  mother.  He 
has  placed  these  good  women  who  loved  him, 
this  mother  for  whom,  according  to  M,  Massis, 
Prou^  mu^  have  felt  “guilty  desires,” — wit' 
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ness  those  “enigmatic  revelations,"  and  that 
implied  “terrible  confession,” — he  has  placed 
them  “at  the  gates  of  his  hell,  as  if  to  comply 
with  a  remnant  of  Chri^ian  feeling  in  him,  or 
to  insure  himself  again^  the  danger  of  divine 
ju^ice.” 

M.  Massis  views  Prouift’s  work  as  an  ad- 
mission  of  sin,  and  as  an  offering  of  the 
repentent  criminal  to  the  outraged  spirit  of 
his  mother.  “He  wished  it  to  be  known  in 
what  hell  he  had  lo^t  his  life,  not  having  had 
the  energy  to  get  out  of  it,  and  having  been 
able  to  escape  only  into  that  sort  of  imaginary 
paradise  that  art  revealed  to  him  at  the  limit 
of  his  suffering.  . 

Whether  one  agrees  w’ith  this  thesis  of 
M.  Massis  or  not  is  beside  the  point.  The 
tragedy  the  books  of  Prou^  reveal  is  real,  no 
matter  what  its  source.  The  sins  of  life,  or  of 
living,  are  inescapable,  whether  they  are  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  fa(ft  that  Proud's 
may  have  been  more  atrocious  than  the 
ordinary,  only  renders  his  tragedy  all  the  more 
sorrowful.  He  portrays  them  in  his  work  the 
way  he  saw  and  faced  them,  without  hypoc' 
risy.  M.  Massis  insi^s  that  his  creative  work 
is  the  retribution  he  pays  for  his  Sadi^ic  life, 
a  means  of  redeeming  himself  spiritually.  Per- 
haps  that  is  true.  Prou^  sought  a  palliative 
in  the  work  of  art  in  the  spirit  of  a  twentieth 
century  Dante  who  has  lo^  his  Medieval 
faith.  His  anguish  in  the  laA  years  of  his  life 
was  due  to  his  fear  of  succumbing  to  his  earthly 
condition  before  he  had  the  time  to  convert  it 
into  an  ae^hetic  or  spiritual  condition. 
Whether  he  believed  at  the  moment  of  death 
that  his  art  had  redeemed  his  life  or  not,  mu^ 
remain  a  moot  que^ion  forever.  No  one 
received  his  la^  confession.  But  this  much  we 
know,  he  hoped  it  would  do  so,  while  he  was 
writing  it,  that  is  when  he  was  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties. 

M.  Massis  blames  Prou^  for  his  failure  to 
reveal  the  meaning,  the  purpose  of  life,  the  mot 
of  the  enigma,  forgetting  that  such  prescience 
is  reserved  to  God  only.  Prou^  does  not 
propose  to  us  the  solution  of  Pascal,  or  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  therein  lies  the  gi^t  of  the 
quarrel  of  M.  Massis  with  Prou^.  Prou^  at' 
tempts  to  solve  the  Pascalian  dilemma  without 
resorting  to  Pascalian  or  AuguAinian  apolo' 
getics.  He  may  be  wrong  but  that  is  his  way. 
He  suggeAs  a  way  out  through  the  higher  of 
human  avenues — the  work  of  art,  of  man’s 
hand  and  heart  —  which  lifts  him  above  the 
human  condition,  to  the  level  of  the  creator. 
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His  remedy  is  a  recourse  to  what  is  beA  in 
man,  not  an  escape  from  what  is  man.  The 
work  of  art  may  crumble  to  duA  before  the 
assaults  of  time. That,  however,  is  the  tragedy 
of  man's  fate,  not  that  of  Prou^  alone.— 
S.  A.  Rhodes.  City  College  of  New  York. 

•  Daniel  Samper  Ortega.  Biblioteca  Aldeana 
de  Colombia.  Indices.  Bogota.  Editorial 
Minerva.  1937.  456  pages. — Ever  since  he 
learned  of  the  exigence  of  Daniel  Samper  Orte¬ 
ga's  courageously  planned  and  patiently  exe¬ 
cuted  Biblioteca  Aldeana  de  Colombia,  and  all 
the  more  when  he  read  Professor  Carlos  Gar¬ 
cia  Prada’s  appreciation  of  the  anthology 
(Boo}{s  Abroad,  Spring,  1938,  page  159),  this 
reviewer  has  been  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  merits  of  the  undertaking.  But  not  until 
he  went  through  this  volume  of  Indices,  and 
especially  when  he  read  the  real  ma^erpiece 
of  wisdom  and  cleverness  which  is  Samper 
Ortega’s  25'page  introduction,  did  the  whok 
import  of  the  herculean  and  thankless  task 
come  over  him  with  its  full  force.  It  made  him 
think  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  This 
Colombian  librarian  who  is  also  a  noveli^  and 
a  playwright,  this  scholar  who,  unlike  some 
other  scholars,  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  gift 
of  creation,  saw  the  desirability  of  an  inclusive 
Colombian  anthology.  He  tried  to  get  the 
pedants  to  help  him,  but  the  pedants  were  too 
busy  with  their  anisc'  and  cummin-tithing, 
and  wouldn't  bother.  So  he  went  at  it  aione. 
This  va^  compilation  is  a  one-man  job.  In  ten 
years,  in  addition  to  his  regular  labors  as 
librarian  and  writer,  this  young  man  com¬ 
pleted  a  one-hundred  volume  collection  of 
Colombian  writing,  which  in  bulk,  and  for 
that  matter  in  importance,  is  second,  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  countries,  only  to  the  famous 
Spanish  collection  of  Manuel  Rivadeneia 
He  has  calculated  that  if  you  read  at  it  for  six 
hours  a  day,  it  would  take  you  four  months 
ju^  to  read  it  ^raight  through.  In  order  to  get 
the  printing  of  it  completed  by  the  date  spea- 
fied  in  the  contract,  it  was  necessary  to  farm 
it  out  to  different  Bogota  presses,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  being  printed  simultaneously  in 
six  different  places.  The  thing  is  almoA  incred¬ 
ible.  Quite  as  remarkable  as  Samper  Ortega’s 
organizing  ability  is  the  ^ubborn  patience  that 
labored  for  a  decade  with  all  the  problems, 
the  indifference  of  colleagues,  the  jealousy  of 
excitable  poets,  the  dickering  with  canny 
publishers  and  printers,  till  the  business  was 
done,  and  everything  considered,  well  done. 
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There  are  errors,  typographical  and  facftual, 
but  not  a  fraction  of  what  one  might  have 
expeded.  Samper  Ortega’s  come'backs  at  the 
expense  of  his  critics  in  his  jewel  of  an  IntrcK 
dudion  (the  thrud,  for  indance,  at  the  grave 
condemnation  of  topsy-turvy  commas  or 
missing  periods  from  “eruditos  de  corrillo, 
de  aquellos  que  publican  un  folleto  cada  medio 
siglo”)  are  what  the  French  call  “impayables.” 
(Colombia  will  presumably  ered  a  monument 
to  Daniel  Semper  Ortega  after  he  is  dead.  He 
has  ereded  a  remarkable  monument  to  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  he  has  quarried  the  dones  with  his 
own  blidered  hands. — R.  T.  H. 

POETRY  AND  FICTION 

•  Newton  Belleza.  Ondulafoes.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Irmaos  Pongetti.  1937. 143  pages. 
6$0(X). — Ivan  Ribeiro.  Alcluid.  Prefacio  de 
Jorge  de  Lima.  (No  bibliography  available). — 
— Carlos  Xavier  de  Azevedo.  Clareiras  encari' 
tadas.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A.  Coelho  Branco  Filho. 
1937. 157  pages. — If  this  reviewer  were  doing 
the  picking,  he  would  seled  as  the  three  mod 
significant  books  of  poetry  published  in  Brazil 
in  1937  the  fird  two  volumes  above  lided  and 
the  Olha  d'Agiux  of  Joao  Accioli.  Belleza  and 
Accioli  are  of  special  intered  by  reason  of  the 
fed  that,  in  addition  to  being  good  poets,  they 
are  concerned  with  “la  condition  humaine,” 
and  so  take  their  place  with  the  lated  crop  of 
Brazilian  novelids  engaged  in  a  qued  of  “o 
humano.”  Ivan  Ribeiro,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  an  opposite  tendency,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  begun  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  1935  of  the  Tempo  e  Etemidade  of 
Jorge  de  Lima  and  Murilo  Mendes,  and  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  which  Lima 
and  Mendes  nailed  to  their  poetic  madhead: 
“Redauremos  a  poesia  em  Crido  (Let  us 
redore  poetry  in  Chrid).’’  In  other  words, 
these  would  seem  to  be  the  two  contemporary 
dreams:  the  outward  gazing  and  the  mydic- 
introvert.  Lima’s  preface  to  Ribeiro  is  a  sort 
of  manifedo  of  the  latter  school.  (It  was  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Boletim  de  Ariel.) 

Newton  Belleza’s  name  is  not  a  new  one. 
He  had  been  publishing  volumes  of  verse  since 
1929,  is  the  author  of  a  prize-winning  book  of 
short  dories,  A  mulher  que  virou  homem,  of 
1932,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  group  about 
the  Boletim  de  Ariel.  A  disciple  of  Gra(;a  Aran- 
ha,  he  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  “modem- 
id,’’  a  word  that  is  fad  being  shorn  of  any 
meaning.  Modem  Belleza  decidedly  is,  but 
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there  is  in  Ondulafoes  little  of  what  we  com¬ 
monly  associate  with  the  other  term;  the 
poems  are  too  beautifully  clear  for  that,  being 
almod  crydalline  in  their  quality.  The  poet 
has  a  feeling  for  human  suffering  that  is  very 
much  that  of  the  sensitive  child.  Indeed,  many 
readers  would  say  that  he  suffers  from  an 
“infantile’’  or  a  “mother  complex.’’  He  explains 
it  by  the  fadt  that  his  mother  was  not  able  to 
supply  him  with  her  own  bread  milk,  a  date- 
ment  which  sounds  as  if  it  held  its  Freudian 
perils!  The  suffering  is  there;  the  escape,  as 
with  Freud  and  his  followers,  is  a  bit  too 
facile. 

Ribeiro’s  poetry,  by  contrad,  to  take 
Lima’s  word  for  it,  is  of  that  elevation  and 
purity  which  tends  to  fuse  with  prayer.  If 
you  care  for  the  kind  of  poetry  that  dems  in 
ideology  from  M.  Maritain  with  a  dash  of 
M.  Bergson,  you  will  like  it,  and  you  will 
also  like  Sr.  Lima’s  prefeice.  Otherwise,  you 
probably  won’t,  and  that’s  that.  Or  perhaps 
you  will  be  like  this  reader,  who,  repelled  by 
the  ideas,  none  the  less  is  compelled  to  admire 
the  really  fine  craftsmanship. 

Sr.  Xavier  de  Azevedo’s  work  is  something 
else  again.  He  believes  that  the  image  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  the  hard  core  of  all  poetry. 
A  poem  for  him  is  “the  pladic  form  of  indivi¬ 
dual  feeling  expressed  in  symbols,’’  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  an  emotional  date  of  spiritual  attitude, 
“without  the  fixed  idea  of  form,’’  depending 
upon  artidic  sensitivity  and  inspiration  in 
giving  voice  to  “fugitive  aspedts  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  drama.’’  The  poems  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  fail  to  come  off,  and  the  result  is  prose 
datcments  in  irregular  lines. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Ivan  Bounine.  Elle.  Translated  from  Rus¬ 
sian  into  French  by  Maurice  Parajanine. 
Paris.  Stock.  1938.  18  francs. — The  Nobel 
Prize  Winner  for  1933  is  known  to  Americans 
through  translations  of  various  of  his  novels 
and  short  dories;  particularly  for  two  of  the 
short  dories:  The  Gentleman  from  San  Fran' 
cisco  and  The  Case  of  Lieutenant  Elaghin.  His 
bed  known  novel.  The  Village,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  translation  by  Knopf,  and 
another,  Mitya's  Love,  by  Holt. 

Elle  is  fidion,  but  not  dridtly  a  novel.  It 
portrays  an  interlude  in  a  young  man’s  life 
when  he  takes  a  midress,  dealing  with  the 
life  of  the  pair  together;  at  the  same  time  we 
catch  something  of  their  psychology,  along 
with  some  impressions  of  die  external  world 
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through  which  they  move.  Written  with  a 
beauty  which  belongs  to  poetry,  and  with  a 
perfection  of  ^yle  that  raises  it  above  the 
usual  run  of  books,  the  charm  of  Elle  is  height- 
ened  by  the  miniatures  with  which  it  is  inter¬ 
spersed,  as  for  example  the  dozen  lines  in 
which  the  ancient  Moscow  is  pictured. 

The  reviewer  can  judge  of  the  book  only 
by  the  translation.  Since  translations  rarely, 
if  ever,  equal  the  original,  it  is  probable  that 
Elle  is  even  more  beautiful  in  its  original  dress. 
But  Parajanine's  translation  has  retained  a 
remarkable  amount  of  beauty  and  flavor. 

Elle  is  of  the  confessional  type  of  literature, 
told  in  the  first  person.  It  belongs  to  the 
lineage  of  Benjamin  Constant's  Adolf^he. — 
John  C.  Dawson.  The  University  of  Alabama. 

•  Gertrud  Horlin.  Verena.  Stuttgart. 

Deutsche  Verlags-AnStalt.  1937-  669 
pages.  8  marks. — This  unusually  powerful 
novel  marks  a  literary  debut.  With  a  profound 
sincerity  and  a  rare  gift  of  dicftion  the  authoress 
portrays  the  spiritual  development  of  two 
girls.  Verena,  the  daughter  of  divorced  parents, 
sees  and  experiences  the  dark  side  of  life  rather 
early.  She  is  the  rationalist  who  defines  the  sky 
as  air,  the  shining  moon  as  indirect  light,  the 
foreS^t  as  a  Stock  of  wood,  and  the  meadow  as 
fodder  for  the  cattle.  For  her  the  logical  man  is 
the  one  who  sees  things  as  they  are. 

Marie,  her  counterpart,  is  the  sweet  senti¬ 
mental  and  irrational  girl  who  listens  to  the 
swirl  of  the  trees  and  the  songs  of  the  birds. 
Her  soul  does  not  know  of  any  aberration. 
The  marriage  to  the  country  doctor  Wagner 
gives  her  the  highest  fulfillment  of  life. 
Verena,  how'ever,  undergoes  great  transforma¬ 
tions.  From  the  pure  rationalistic  attitude  she 
is  converted  to  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
sensuous  enjoyment.  Despite  her  early  disgust 
with  scientific  methodology  and  detailed  in¬ 
vestigation  she  is  contented  in  that  corner  of 
the  science  “wo  man  das  Zeitliche  segnet  und 
in  das  Zeitlose  hinuberdammert.”  She,  who 
jealously  guarded  her  independence,  arrives 
at  the  conviction;  “Klein  beigeben  vor  Zu- 
ffiedenheit,  fiiSt  vergehen  vor  ZuStimmung, 
das  heisSt  eines  Mannes  Frau  werden." 
Verena,  who  Started  out  with  the  slogan  “all 
or  nothing,”  finally  confesses:  “Es  sind  doch 
immer  nur  Minuten  des  Glucks,  auf  die  wir 
in  diesem  Leben  rechnen  durfen.”  Renuncia¬ 
tion  is  the  leitmotif  of  her  love. 

From  the  first  to  the  laSt  page  this  outStand- 
,ng  book  keeps  the  reader  in  suspense.  The 
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following  description  of  a  gloomy  day  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Gertrud  Horlin’s  fine  Style:  “Es 
wurde  einer  jener  triiben  Tage,  die  um  drei 
Uhr  am  Nachmittag  aufhoren  mochten,  weil 
jeder  genug  hat.  Die  Leute  wollen  wanne 
Schuhe  anziehen,  die  Tiiren  schliessen  und 
ungeStort  zu  Hause  bleiben.  Missmutig 
schleicht  umher,  wer  gezwungen  iSt  seincm 
Tagewerk  nachzugehen — zum  Beispiel  die 
Uhren,  die  es  doch  liingSt  miide  sind,  die  Zeit 
anzuzeigen,  da  die  Sonne  selbSt,  iiberanStrengt 
von  vergeblichem  Scheinen,  den  DienSt  ver- 
weigert." — Otto  Wirth.  Indiana  University 
Extension  Division,  Calumet  Center,  Illinois. 

•  Fran  Martins.  Ponta  de  Rua.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Irmaos  Pongetti.  1937. 259  pages. 
6$0(X). — Martins  d’Alvarez.  Morro  do  Moin- 
ho.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Com  o  autor.  1937.  182 
pages.  6$(XX). — An  outstanding  feature  of 
the  most  recent  writing  in  Brazil  is  a  new  and 
rather  surprising  note  of  humanness.  Sur¬ 
prising,  that  is,  in  a  country  that  has  ju^ 
come  under  an  authoritarian  regime.  One  has 
been  used  to  something  quite  different  in 
fascist  countries  such  as  Italy  and  Germany, 
where  the  social  theme  of  any  depth  quickly 
becomes  tabex).  This,  however,  is  too  large 
a  question  to  be  gone  into  here;  if  the  editors 
of  Bool{s  Abroad  will  accord  him  the  space, 
the  present  reviewer  wcxild  like  to  go  into  it 
more  extensively  sometime  in  another  portion 
of  the  magazine.  It  may  merely  be  observed 
that  most  if  not  all  of  the  bcx)ks  which  show 
the  tendency  were  written  and  published 
before  November,  1937. 

In  addition  to  the  two  works  listed  here, 
there  are  the  Gado  humano  of  NeStor  Duarte, 
most  impressive  of  the  lot  perhaps,  A  Rua  do 
Siriry  by  Amando  Fontes,  the  Pureza  of  Jose 
Lins  do  Rego,  the  recent  poetic  volumes  of 
Newton  Belleza  and  Joao  Accioli,  the  work¬ 
ingmen’s  anthology  compiled  by  Tasso  da 
Silveira,  etc.  These  productions  manifeA  a 
certain  common  concern  with  the  drab  social 
milieu  and  the  barren,  unrelieved  life  and 
tragic  lot  of  the  pcxir  and  lowly.  (Probably, 
the  young  Nelio  Reis’  Suburbio,  dealing  with 
the  literary  slums,  should  also  be  included.) 

As  for  the  Ponta  de  Rua  and  the  Morro  do 
Moinho,  this  reporter  would  add  it,  along 
with  Gado  humano,  to  the  five  novels  selected 
by  Peregrino  Junior  (Bool{s  Abroad,  Spring, 
1938,  p.  174-5)  by  way  of  making  up  Brazil's 
Eight  Best  for  1937.  Fran  Martins  and  Martins 
d’Alvarez  both  deal  with  the  hungering  mul- 
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titudes,  the  literally  famishing  masses  of 
i  Braal.  They  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  realism,  hone^ 
realism  for  the  mo^  part,  though  each  author, 
Alvarez  in  particular,  is  inclined  to  slip  a  little 
when  he  touches  on  the  sociali^t'radical  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  rather  hard  to  make  out  ju^  what 
the  social  attitude  of  these  writers  is;  the 
undersigned  found  it  difficult,  at  any  rate;  but 
it  does  not  greatly  matter.  After  all,  as 
Balzac,  Gogol,  Tol^oy,  and  other  makers 
have  shown,  in  dealing  with  the  social  theme, 
the  thing  that  counts  is  not  the  writer’s  sub- 
jedtivity,  but  his  fidelity  to  concrete,  ob- 
jedive  truth.  This  fidelity  Martins  and  Al¬ 
varez  possess;  and  they  possess,  further,  the 
indispensable  gift  of  immersion  in  that  world 
which  they  set  out  to  portray.  The  books, 
doubtless,  are  not  maderpieces;  but  they  are, 
to  repeat,  among  the  beA  of  the  season’s 
vintage.  They  are  not  only  good  novels,  but 
valuable  documents  as  well. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Andre  Maurois.  La  Machine  d  lire  les 
pensees.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937. 219  pages. 
16.50  francs. — Without  troubling  himself  to 
place  his  dory  in  the  future,  Maurois  produces 
an  imaginary  invention  and  tells  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  consequences.  Incidental  to  the 
dory  of  an  engaging  French  exchange  professor 
who  becomes  involved  in  experiments  on  a 
thought-recording  machine  are  his  equally 
engaging  commentaries  on  American  univer- 
I  sity  life.  Having  acquired  a  fairly  thorough 
i  knowledge  of  the  educational  situation  in  this 
[  country,  Maurois  takes  a  few  well-direcded 
;  pokes  at  some  of  the  subjedts  for  which  aca¬ 
demic  credit  is  given  and  at  the  over-emphasis 
placed  on  athletics — to  say  nothing  of 
endowed  chairs  with  strings  attached — but  on 
the  whole  finds  the  American  university  to 
his  liking.  He  is  especially  complimentary  to 
the  real  dudents  among  those  who  attend 
college  in  America.  It  is  in  connexion  with 
the  life  of  the  college  in  which  Professor  Du- 
moulin  teaches,  that  the  hypothetical  “psy¬ 
chograph”  is  publicly  teded,  though  the  Du- 
moulin  menage  has  already  proved  its  efficacy 
with  happy  results  which  nevertheless  pass 
perilously  near  to  disader. 

If  the  ability  to  liden  to  the  thoughts  of 
others  is  fraught  with  dangerous  possibilities, 
the  opportunity  of  playing  a  crydallized  ver¬ 
sion  of  one’s  own  thoughts  proves  even  more 
hazardous;  so  the  cool  reception  accorded  the 
psychograph  in  France  is  soon  refledted  in 


even  those  countries  where  its  career  began 
mod  auspiciously,  and  within  ten  years  the 
poor  machine  is  relegated  to  oblivion. 

So  ingenious  are  the  scenes  which  portray 
the  good  and  bad  effedts  of  the  machine,  that 
the  reader  is  both  sorry  to  realize  that  it  does 
not  exid,  and  fearful  led  some  scientid  be 
inspired  to  invent  a  real  one.  There  has 
recently  been  a  vogue  for  books  dealing  with 
future  or  imaginary  scientific  developments; 
this  one,  perhaps  because  its  real  intered  lies 
in  human  relations,  is  among  the  bed. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jules  Romains.  Les  hommes  de  bonne  vo- 
lonte.  XI.  Recours  d  I'abime.  XII.  Les 
createurs.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1936.  318  and 
288  pages.  12  francs  each  volume. — These 
two  French  volumes  make  up  the  one  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  under  the  title  of  The 
Depths  and  the  Heights  (Knopf,  1937).  This 
reviewer  mud  confess  that  he  finds  the  series, 
as  a  “portrait  of  a  society,”  unsatisfadtory  dill 
in  its  deeper  aspedts.  And  one  begins  to  sense, 
or  feels  that  he  does,  what  the  trouble  is.  It 
boils  down  to  a  problem  of  seledtion,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  heart  of  the  creative  problem 
always.  Seledtion  of  incident  and  of  charadters, 
in  the  case  of  the  novelid.  The  social  novelid, 
above  all,  mu^t  be  concerned  with  typical 
charadters  and  situations;  his  seledtion  mud 
be  based  upon  the  criterion  of  significance. 
It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  Romains  fails. 

In  Recours  d  I'abime,  for  indance,  setting 
out,  one  assumes,  to  portray  the  intelledtual 
of  the  period  on  his  weaker  side,  what  does 
the  author  give  us?  A  novelid  who,  because 
he  fails  to  make  the  French  Academy  (though 
why  anyone  should  want  to  make  it,  God 
only  knows!)  sets  out  to  seek  a  right  Baude- 
lairean  “poison  of  the  soul,”  by  exploring — 
we  quote  the  jacket-writer — “the  splendors 
and  evils  of  Paris”  (where,  oh  where,  is 
Eugene  Sue?).  Is  this  either  typical  or  con¬ 
vincing? 

In  the  volume,  Les  createurs,  on  the  other 
hand,  Romains  undertakes  to  give  us  the  great- 
souled  scientist,  endowed  with  courage, 
vision,  and  imagination,  as  a  foil  to  the  gutter- 
seeking  George  Allory.  Dr.  Viaur,  the  brain 
specialid,  is  obviously  patterned  after  a  Pas¬ 
teur  or  a  Curie.  Yet  even  here,  typicality  is 
lacking,  and  there  is  an  element  of  the  popular- 
sensational  in  the  delineation. 

As  a  dory-teller,  however,  in  sheer  novel- 
idic  ability,  M.  Romains  continues  to  be  Ro- 
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mains,  especially  where  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  are  involved.  He  also  has  an  undoubted 
scent  for  the  exotic  in  daily  life,  which  tends 
to  lead  him  off  that  track  which  the  social 
noveli^  in  que^  of  the  signihcant  ought  to 
follow.  We  are  ^ill  waiting  for  the  “por- 
trait.” — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Frank  Thiess.  Tsushima,  der  Roman  eines 
Seel^rieges.  Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1937.  520 
pages. — A  narrative  of  absorbing  intere^, 
more  fascinating,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
German  novel  of  recent  years.  Thiess  calls 
his  ^ory  a  “Roman”;  but  none  of  the  ac' 
cepted  conventional  definitions  of  “novel” 
or  “fiction”  suits  the  book.  It  is  a  vivid  and 
exciting  account  of  the  fanta^ic  voyage,  during 
the  RussO'Japanese  War  1904'5,  of  the  Rus' 
sian  Baltic  Fleet  from  Libau  around  Europe 
and  Africa,  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  where,  in  the  battle  of  Tsu' 
shima,  practically  all  the  Russian  ships  were 
sunk  or  captured  by  the  Japanese.  The  author 
^tes  in  his  foreword  that  he  added  nothing 
to  the  hi^orical  facts;  he  quotes  frequently 
from  the  mo^  reliable  sources,  provides  many 
footnotes,  critical  evaluations  of  contradictory 
^tements,  bibliographical  referenced,  and 
five  maps.  In  a  concluding  remark,  he  em' 
phasizes  the  accuracy  and  objectivity  of  his 
work  as  compared  to  the  common  war  novels 
of  the  Remarque  type. 

Thiess  tells  the  ^ory  of  Tsushima  in  four 
parts.  Politicians  and  Soldiers  presents  the 
general  political  and  military  conditions  at 
home  and  at  the  front  early  in  1904.  The  Story 
of  a  Fleet  is  about  the  preparations  of  the 
&cond  Pacific  Squadron  (the  “Baltic  Fleet”) 
and  the  departure  of  the  ships  to  the  Far 
EaA  Purgatory,  the  mo^  poetical  and  imagina¬ 
tive  portion  of  the  whole  book,  describes, 
without  pathos,  the  horrible  physical  and 
moral  hardships  of  the  Russian  officers  and 
crew  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  zones,  a 
description  of  which  dwarfs  Traven’s  night¬ 
mare  of  the  Death  Ship,  and  plunges  even  the 
reader  into  an  abyss  of  choking  despair.  The 
Battle  brings  the  climax.  In  spite  of  the  tense¬ 
ness  of  acftion  and  the  dramatic  and  clear  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  theme,  this  chapter  does  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  level  of  Von  Haase’s  technically 
and  scientifically  unequaled  and  unique  record 
of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  (“Skagerrak”). 

Behind  the  rapid  succession  of  breath-tab'ng 
events,  Thiess  creates  with  deep  and  sincere 
sympathy  for  the  Russian  people,  a  gigantic 
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moving  background  of  the  Russian  empire 
smoldering  in  hopeless  corruption  and  the 
fever  of  revolution.  In  this  hecftic  re^Iessncsg 
^ands  unshakable  Thiess’  hero,  a  towering 
figure  of  self-discipline,  will-power,  timeless 
patriotism,  and  an  almo^  superhuman  “amor 
fati”:  Rozsheswenski,  the  responsible  admiral 
of  the  Baltic  Fleet,  who  leads  his  battleships 
through  six  months  of  an  hopeless  and  horror- 
ful  journey  to  inescapable  death  and  (because 
of  unforeseeable  and  unfortunate  circum^- 
ces)  even  to  humiliation  and  shame.  In  this  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Rozshesw’enski  as  a  profoundly 
tragic  charadler,  comparable  to  Hagen  who 
travels  to  Etzel  with  the  secret  conviction  that 
there  is  no  return,  Thiess  reaches  far  beyond 
the  physical  facts  of  hi^ory  into  the  meta¬ 
physical  realm  of  the  classical  tragedy. — Otto 
Koischwitz.  Hunter  College. 

•  G.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  Le  Retour  du  Guer- 
rier  Mort.  Paris.  Les  Libertes  Frantaises. 
1937.  126  pages.  6.50  francs. — Thoughtful 
readers  will  appreciate  this  brief  but  notable 
work,  marked  by  symbolism,  unusual  ability 
in  expression,  and  originality  of  idea.  On 
Armi^ice  Day  the  angel  came  to  announce 
world  peace  to  the  dead  w^arriors.  Among 
the  fallen  was  one  who  refused  to  participate 
in  the  general  joy,  one  who  “s’en  foutait.” 
The  angel,  angered  at  his  indifference,  con¬ 
demned  him  to  a  life  of  wandering  in  search 
of  “the  way  of  truth  and  of  light.”  And  so  a 
pariah,  “a  being  strangely  metaphysical,  able, 
like  an  angel,  to  penetrate  the  my^ery  of 
things,”  he  sets  forth.  He  returns  to  the  earth, 
invisible  and  mute,  “the  parody  of  a  god,” 
visiting  his  former  mi^ress,  and  the  fields  of 
battle  where  he  searches  for  his  own  body. 
Finally,  under  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  he 
recognizes  himself,  ceases  to  be  a  rebel,  and 
realizes  how  vain  had  been  his  pretension  to 
underhand  and  to  explain  all.  He  becomes 
humble,  admits  that  faith  and  humility  are  the 
principal  virtues  of  heroes,  and,  as  he  bends 
near  the  eternal  flame,  he  feels  that  perhaps 
here  awaits  him  the  secret  of  redemption  and 
the  keys  to  the  everla^ing  doors.  Let  no 
ungifted  author  essay  material  of  comparable 
difficulty! — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  (College. 

AAA 

“Saint  Paul’s  Firjt  Letter  to  the  Corinth¬ 
ians,  Chapter  XIII,  is  the  mo^  perfect  poem 
that  the  language  of  man  has  produced  in  all 
the  centuries.” — Timoteo  Miralda,  in  Froy- 
lan  Turcios’  Ariel,  San  Jos^  de  CJo^a  Rica. 
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•  Almanack  Hachette.  Paris.  Hachette.  rising  pages  are  dignified  and  illuminating. — 


1938.  32-f-3204“62  pages.  7-50  francs. — 
Accurately  described  by  its  subtitle  as  a  “pe¬ 
tite  encyclopedie  populaire  de  la  vie  pratique,” 
this  annual  volume  provides  an  abundant 
^tore  of  useful  and  intereAing  information 
of  all  kinds.  Besides  numerous  drawings  and 
diagrams,  which  add  to  the  clarity  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  explanations,  the  current  issue 
also  includes  a  group  of  photographs  of  la^ 
year's  Paris  exposition.  The  American  reader 
who  finds  the  World  Almanac  useful  will  not 
wish  to  give  up  his  old  friend,  but  he  will  wel¬ 
come  the  Almanack  Hachette  as  a  supplement, 
especially  for  information  on  France.  For  the 
reference  shelf  in  the  French  classroom,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
French  civilization,  the  volume  will  often 
prove  indispensable. — Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Loy¬ 
ola  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

•  Emile  Leroy.  Guide  Pratique  des  Biblio- 
theques  de  Paris.  Paris.  Editions  des  Bi- 
bliotheques  Nationales.  1937.  283  pages. — 
Paris  is  incredibly  wealthy  in  libraries,  so 
wealthy  that  it  is  hard  to  take  Aock  of  all  its 
resources.  National  Libraries,  University  Lib¬ 
raries,  Libraries  of  the  In^itute  and  of  the 
various  learned  societies;  of  the  great  official 
bodies.  Senate,  Chamber,  Mini^ries,  ad- 
mini^rations;  of  private  institutions;  of 
museums;  of  the  municipality — I  confess  there 
were  many  I  did  not  know  even  by  name.  A 
concise,  indispensable  guide.  American  Stu¬ 
dents  might  miss,  for  instance,  the  fine  Napo¬ 
leonic  colledtion  for  which  Dr.  Marmottan 
built  two  charming  classical  pavilions  at  La 
Muette;  and  I  was  particularly  glad  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  Index  an  Ochs  Colledtion  on  the 
Dreyfus  Case,  preserved  in  the  Historical 
Library  of  the  City  of  Paris.  Even  the  adver- 


Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Georges  Lakhovsky.  Longevite.  L’Art  de 
vivre  vieux  sans  souffrir.  Paris.  Hachette. 
1938.  207  pages.  18  francs. — Dr.  Georges  Lak¬ 
hovsky,  weighed  on  different  scales,  hefts  very 
differently.  Lakhovsky  the  shrewd  and  kindly 
physician,  zealously  busy  at  lessening  the  ills 
of  humanity,  spiritual  and  physical,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise  and  admiration.  Lakhovsky  the 
philosopher,  with  his  confident  explanations 
of  the  mechanics  of  the  universe,  the  reasons 
for  human  suffering,  and  various  problems 
which  have  escaped  solution  before  his  appear¬ 
ance  among  us,  is  more  than  a  little  jerky  and 
gratuitous.  Lakhovsky  the  misjudged  scienti^ 
and  inventor,  boycotted  by  zealous  fellow- 
scienti^s,  is  often  far  from  convincing.  But 
he  does  know  a  great  deal  about  sane  living, 
and  his  books  always  have  much  fruitful  wis¬ 
dom  mingled  with  the  loosely  reasoned  dog¬ 
matizing  which  is  too  charadteri^ic  of  him. 
The  suggestions  on  diet,  exercise  and  the  like 
in  this  book  are  excellent.  More  useful  Still  is 
his  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  optimism  and 
good-will  if  one  expedts  to  live  long  in  the  land 
and  prosper,  even  though  it  would  be  a  little 
difficult  to  verify  his  assurance  that  the  pious 
and  the  altruistic  are  long-lived  whereas  the 
intriguer,  the  knocker,  and  the  crape-hanger  are 
sure  to  turn  up  their  toes  relatively  early.  If 
it  were  not  for  this  tendency  to  make  sweeping 
pronouncements  on  the  basis  of  inadequate 
data.  Dr.  Lakhovsky’s wholesome  and  generous 
books  would  be  even  more  helpful  than  they 
are.— H.  K.  B. 

•  Edmond  Locard.  La  CriminaliStique. 

Lyon.  Desvigne.  1937.  159  pages.  20 
francs. — The  diredtor  of  the  famous  crimino¬ 
logical  laboratory  of  Lyons,  who  is  also  editor 
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of  the  Ret’ue  Internationale  de  CriminaliSlique, 
is  well  known  all  over  the  world  for  his  scien- 
ti6c  treatises.  In  this  work,  whose  full  title 
is  La  CriminaliSlique,  a  Vusage  des  gens  du 
monde  et  des  auteurs  de  romans  policiers,  he 
offers  a  witty  and  relatively  non'technical 
analysis  of  methods  of  crime  detection  with 
the  avowed  object  of  teaching  detective  ^ory 
writers  to  avoid  certain  popular  fiillacies 
(e.g.,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  faked  hnger- 
print).  His  exposition  is  primarily  anecdotal, 
and  the  authentic  case  hi^ories  are,  as  he 
claims,  much  superior  in  intere^  to  the  outra' 
geous  extravagances  emitted  by  overdmagina- 
tive  detective'Jtory  writers.  The  exquisitely 
exact  techniques  described  e^blish  the  claim, 
sometimes  admitted  by  nonTrench,  that 
France  is  miles  ahead  of  either  England  or 
America  in  the  technical  and  scientific  aspects 
of  crime  detection.  Dr.  Locard  writes  with  a 
verve  and  an  epigrammatic  vigor  completely 
different  from  the  drab  jargon  affected  by  mo^ 
authorities  in  his  field.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
he  is  a  litterateur  of  sorts. Two  criminological 
aphorisms  among  many :  “Le  temoignage  e^  un 
fait  vu  a  travers  un  temperament.” — “Le 
temps  qui  passe  e'e^  la  verite  qui  s'enfuit.” — 
This  book  should  be  an  eyeopener  for  both 
readers  and  writers  of  detective  Tories. — 
Felix  B.  Giovanelli.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  H.  Chassagne.  Le  Japon  Contre  le  Monde. 

Paris.  Editions  Scxiales  Internationales. 

280  pages.  18  francs.— This  is  a  presentation 
of  Japan’s  place  in  the  lattet'day  whirl  of 
events  as  seen  through  Soviet  eyes.  Although 
published  in  Paris  the  sources  are  K.  Popov 
(The  Economy  of  Japan)  and  Hayama  (Japan) 
both  of  which  works  are  published  in  the 
USSR.  The  work  is  tcx5  crowded  to  be  illu' 
minating;  but  its  final  presentation  of  Japan, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Poland  versus  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Democratic  world,  although 
hackneyed  and  Cominterndnspired,  is  alas 
only  too  evidently  true. — Lewis  Bertrand. 
Language  Service  Center,  New  York  City. 

•  Carlo  Ciro  de  Bitetto.  Mediterranee,  Mer 

Rouge,  Routes  Imperiales.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1937. — Whoever  is  intere^ed  in  knowing 
why  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  was 
ho^ile  to  Mussolini  during  the  Ethiopian 
affair  should  read  pages  118'125  of  this  book. 
He  will  discover  therein  that:  1.  “Since  the 
Bible  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Prote^ants,  one 
can  hardly  overlook  the  simple  rapprexhe' 
ment  which  naturally  comes  to  mind  between 


the  Bible  and  the  proclaimed  ance^ry  (even 
though  it  is  apocryphal)  of  the  Abyssinian 
despots  who  claim  descent  from  the  Biblical 
kings  David  and  Solomon”;  “the  country  im¬ 
porting  the  greater  number  of  Bibles  was, 
before  the(Italo'Ethiopian)  confliclt,  none  other 
than  Abyssinia.” 

2.  Members  of  the  Scandinavian  immigra¬ 
tion  occupy  the  highc:>t  positions  in  the  social, 
cultural  and  intcllediual  Stru(ilure  of  the 
United  States;  in  faeft,  an  orator  who  forgot, 
during  an  official  ceremony,to  include  Gu^vus 
Adolphus  among  the  great  conquerors  of  pa^ 
and  modern  times  occasioned  “a  real  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  Swedish  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  North  America.”  An  analogous  com¬ 
motion  was  provoked  by  the  “episode  of  the 
Swedish  ambulance  which  was  allegedly 
bombed.” 

3.  The  United  States  has  a  large  Negro 
population: “all  these  Negroes  have  sided  with 
their  di^ant  forbears,  the  Abyssinians,  and 
since  these  Negroes  have  the  franchise,  one 
can  see  how  this  sympathy  has  influenced  even 
the  ‘ayes’  of  the  whites  who  are  intere^ed  in 
these  votes.” 

4.  “The  United  States  has  been  involved 
in  the  oil  que^ion”;  these  rather  cryptic 
words  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  which  were  supplying  the  Italian  Army 
in  EaA  Africa  were  in  favor  of  Ethiopia. 

5.  The  United  States  is  a  demuTatic, 
parliamentary  ^ate  and  “it  was  decided  to 
give  the  opposition  aroused  by  Italy’s  adtion 
the  aspedt  of  a  defense  of  parliamentarism.” 

6.  International  high  finance  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  is  “in  great 
part  Jewish,”  and  mo^  of  the  Jews  the  world 
over  have  been  ho^ile  to  the  Italian  policy 
in  Ethiopia  for  the  “biblical  reasons”  men¬ 
tioned  above,  “since  the  Hebrew  religion  is 
based  on  the  Ancient  Testament  which  forms 
part  of  the  Bible”;  “this  explains  the  position 
taken  by  a  great  portion  of  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States.” 

7.  The  influence  of  Freemasonry  has 
weighed  again.<t  Fascism  in  the  United  States 
as  elsewhere. 

8.  “In  America  where  the  abolitioni^ 
North  conquered  the  anti-abolitioni^  South, 
a  ^and  was  taken  on  the  ^rength  of  these  ideas 
from  the  pa^.  In  fadt,  the  former  abolition!^ 
have  been  today  in  favor  of  a  people  of  the 
black  race  because  it  was  attacked  and  because 
according  to  them,  it  had,  like  the  slaves  of 
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their  country  ye^erday,  a  right  to  liberty  and 
independence.” 

The  book  is  overrun  with  similar  useful 
and  deletitable  information.  It  deserves  to  be 
read  as  a  document  of  the  disheartening  degra- 
dation  which  has  taken  place  in  Italian  polit¬ 
ical  culture  under  the  Fascia  dictatorship. — 
Gaetano  Sali'emini.  Harvard  University. 

•  Hyacinthe  Dubreuil.  La  Fin  des  Monftres. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  312  pages.  18  francs. 
— The  “Monsters”  whose  end  is  prophesied 
are  those  organizations,  growths  or  concep¬ 
tions  which  are  out  of  scale  with  the  human 
individual  and  crush  him  under  their  soulless 
weight:  the  Leviathan  political  state,  megalo¬ 
maniac  industry,  the  Intellect  in  so  far  as  it 
contains  reality,  the  Tentacular  City.  We 
might  add  to  the  li^  overblown  Nation  or 
Empire,  and  the  Universal  Church:  only  the 
natural  “Region”  and  the  local  “Inspired 
Hill”  have  organic  life — anything  beyond  that 
is  “ideology.”  “Tout  bonheur  (et  tout  devoir) 
que  la  main  n’atteint  pas  n'e^  qu’un  reve.” 

The  remedy'  A  return  to  “the  thirteenth, 
greater  of  centuries,”  a  sort  of  guild  socialism. 
Labor  rehabilitated  again^  the  advocates  of 
leisure,  against  the  supercilious  intelledtuals, 
again^  the  proBteers;  labor  organized  on  a 
human  scale  and  a  human  basis. 

I  can  vouch  that  this  was,  a  generation  ago, 
the  philosophy  of  the  “good”  workman  in 
France.  Interesting  as  a  development  of  a  third 
school  of  social  thought,  between  the  “Liber¬ 
alism”  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  the  Man¬ 
chesterians,  and  of  our  own  Liberty  League 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rigid  collecllivism  of 
certain  Marxians  on  the  other.  The  conception 
of  an  organic,  non-political  State  comes  from 
St.  Simon  and  Comte,  then  split  into  three  or 
four  branches:  a  conservative  tendency,  with 
Comte  himself,  Le  Play,  the  Social  Catholi¬ 
cism  of  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  de  la  Charce,  Albert 
deMun, Charles  BenoiSt,  Sovietism  in  its  earlier 
form;  Spanish  Anarcho-Syndicalism;  and  Mus¬ 
solini’s  Corporative  State.  We  never  have  a 
choice  between  two  clear-cut  systems,  and  two 
only,  but  between  several  combinations  of 
systems.  This  is  not  an  epoch-making  book,  but 
it  is  a  useful  document. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Fernand  Fontenay.  La  cagoule  contre  la 

France.  Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Interna¬ 
tionales..  1938.  188  pages.  12  francs. — Al¬ 
though  France  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
Strongholds  of  liberal  government  in  Europe, 
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the  administration  is  by  no  means  unmolested 
in  its  efforts  to  insure  democratic  rule.  Assailed 
by  Communism  on  the  left  and  the  henchmen 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  on  the  right,  the 
leaders  of  the  present  regime  have  their  work 
cut  out  for  them.  The  text  before  us  pjoints 
out  the  activities  of  the  emissaries  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  who  are  organizing  resistance  to 
the  established  order  by  establishing  secret 
Stores  of  munitions,  forming  revolutionary 
groups  to  overturn  the  government,  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  and  in  extreme  cases  resorting 
to  terrorism  and  murder.  The  author  cites  many 
specific  instances  where  hidden  munitions 
have  been  discovered  and  crimes  of  violence 
committed.  He  gives  the  names  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  these  outrages  and  some  of  those 
involved  Stand  high  socially.  He  accuses  the 
money  interests  of  encouraging  this  movement, 
and  speaks  of  no  less  a  personage  than  M. 
Andre  Tardieu  as  by  no  means  ignorant  of  it. 
The  book  ends  by  declaring  that  unless  the 
liberal  government  of  France  Sternly  represses 
the  activities  of  the  anti-democratic  agitators, 
Frenchmen  will  soon  be  slaves. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Paul  Guittard.  La  France  Retrouvee. 

Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Frangaises,  1937.  252 
pages.  15  francs. — A  journalist,  writing  undis¬ 
tinguished  alert  journalese,  goes  the  grand 
round  of  France;  notes  everywhere  with 
delight  the  survivals  of  Old  France;  and  finds 
everywhere  that  they  are  menaced.  The  girls 
of  Alen^on  refuse  to  ruin  their  eyesight  making 
lace  for  a  few  cents  a  day;  it  is  proposed  to  cut 
the  dyke  connecting  Mt.  St.  Michel  with  the 
mainland;  Michelin  is  providing  his  working¬ 
men  with  model  houses  at  Clermont-Ferrand, 
thus  draining  the  countryside;  Vichy  builds 
more  hotels  than  it  can  fill;  horses  slip  on  oiled 
roads;  farming  is  encroaching  on  the  wild 
pa^ures  of  the  Camargue :  everybody  in  France 
has  his  pet  grievance :  a  nation  of  frondeurs  and 
grognards,  almo^st  as  much  as  America  under 
F.  D.  R.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  motley 
collection  of  complaints?  Why,  Moscow  and 
le  Front  Populaire:  “C’e^  la  faute  a  Thorez, 
c'e^  la  faute  a  Jouhaux.”  Le  Temps  sings  the 
same  litany,  but  not  with  the  same  folk-like 
simplicity.  And  Le  Temps  offers  no  way  of 
salvation:  Poincare  remains  dead.  Guittard  has 
a  panacea:  Doriot. 

Easy  to  dismiss  the  matter  with  a  shrug. 
But  Louis-Napoleon  was  ridiculous  in  1836, 
more  ridiculous  in  1840,  President  in  ’48, 
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Didator  in  ’51,  Emperor  in  '52.  Hitler  was 
ludicrous  in  1923.  We  can  not  tell  whether 
Doriot  is  a  comic  interlude  or  a  portent.  At 
any  rate,  he  is  to  some  extent  neutralizing 
Tardieu  and  his  Big  Business  friends;  Tardieu 
has  very  efficiently  crippled  De  la  Rocquc;  and 
France,  for  the  present,  is  saved  from  civil 
war.  But  it  is  a  weary  kind  of  peace. — Albert 
Gu^ard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Paul  Durand.  Agents  secrets:  Vaffaire  Fau' 
quenot'Birl^el.  Paris.  Payot.  1937-  236  pa' 
ges.  20  francs. —  Purporting  to  be  “the  simple 
^ory  of  two  heroic  youngsters”  caught  in  the 
machinery  of  the  German  invasion  in  1914, 
this  is  an  account  of  what  happened  to  Marie 
Birkel  and  Jean  Fauquenot,  interrupted  by  a 
piecemeal  description  of  the  spy  system  of  the 
Allies  behind  the  German  lines  and  by  digres' 
sions  on  a  M.  Creusen  and  a  host  of  other 
patriotic  spies. 

It  is  neither  fiction,  history,  nor  good  sound 
journalism.  It  is  a  long'winded  hodge-podge. 
The  theme,  the  selfless  courage  of  those  who 
at  great  peril  and  self-sacrifice  and  without  hope 
of  reward  or  glory  served  their  countries  in 
time  of  need,  is  worthy  of  more  expert  treat¬ 
ment. 

M.  Durand  is  a  reserve  major  of  the  French 
Army.  Evidently  his  aim  was  to  do  honor  to 
these  hitherto  unsung  heroes;  but  the  major 
was  in  bad  voice.  He  himself  admits  it  in  his 
avant'propos.  But  General  Weygand  of  the 
French  Academy,  who  provides  the  preface, 
seemingly  attaches  greater  importance  to  the 
patriotic  purpose  than  to  literary  form. 

The  utility  or  intcre^  of  this  book  to  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  will  be  limited  to  those  who  may 
be  seeking  data  on  the  effeefts  of  war  on  the 
civilian  population  or  to  those  who  are  making 
a  special  ^udy  of  spy  sy^ems.  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  this  item  in  the 
“Colledtions  de  memoires,  etudes  et  docu¬ 
ments  pour  servir  a  I’hi^toire  de  la  guerre  mon¬ 
diale”  is  of  limited  value. — J.  M.  Scammell. 
Oakland,  California. 

•  M.  Laffon-Montels.  Les  Etapes  du  Capi' 
talisme:  de  Hammourabi  d  Rocl^efeller. 
Paris.  Payot.  1938.  207  pages.  24  francs. — 
Scholarly  popularisation  is  one  of  the  greater 
achievements  of  the  French.  M.  Laffon-Mon- 
tels  is  evidently  no  mere  “publici^”;  he  gives 
us,  in  two  hundred  pages,  a  very  clear  summary 
of  a  whole  learned  library.  In  presentation,  he 
errs  perhaps  on  the  popular  side;  some  aspedts 
of  the  problem  are  unduly  simplified,  and  the 


^yle  tends  to  be  a  little  too  easy.  But  the  main 
thesis  is  very  ably  supported  and  of  com¬ 
manding  intereA.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
rigid  capitaliAic  system,  springing  into  exis¬ 
tence  less  than  two  centuries  ago;  there  was 
Capitalism  in  the  days  of  Hammurabi,  there 
is  Capitalism  in  Russia  today,  there  will  be 
Capitalism  in  Utopia  tomorrow.  Capitalism 
has  evolved,  in  an  unceasing  but  very  uneven 
process.  The  word  “Revolution”  is  inevitably 
a  misnomer  (“II  n’y  a  pas  eu  de  Revolution 
Indu^rielle”);  yet  there  have  been  moments 
of  ^agnation,  and  periods  of  accelerated 
growth.  This  anti-dogmatic  conclusion,  if  we 
could  take  it  to  heart,  would  be  well  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.  In  addition,  there  arc 
many  intelligent,  indeed  illuminating  discus¬ 
sions,  and  a  wealth  of  intere^ing  details.  We 
feel  the  author  has  taken  great  pains  to  remove 
from  his  work  all  irrelevant  information  and  all 
ab^ruse  theorizing.  If  the  book,  in  the  hands 
of  a  “genuine  scholar,”  were  made  properly 
indigc^ible,  it  would  be  very  respedlable 
indeed. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  N.  Paul-Albert.  HiStoire  du  Cimetiare  du 
Phre  La  Chaise.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937. 
275  pages  and  a  map. — A  book  on  the  world’s 
mo^  famous  burying-ground  could  be  made 
very  dramatic.  The  Paris  Cimetiere  de  I’Ea, 
commonly  known  as  the  Pere  La  Chaise  be¬ 
cause  Louis  XIV’s  shrewd  and  rather  cele¬ 
brated  Jesuit  confessor  made  his  home  for  many 
years  on  the  spot  which  was  a  century  later 
to  become  a  cemetery,  has  a  charming  natural 
site  and  is  redolent  of  association,  largely  be¬ 
cause,  although  not  opened  till  1804,  it  was 
shortly  baited,  so  to  speak,  so  as  to  encourage 
prosperous  citizens  to  buy  space  in  it,  with 
long  deceased  celebrities, — La  Fontaine,  Mo- 
liere,  Beaumarchais,  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
Louise  de  Lorraine,  wife  of  King  Henry  III. 
It  has  since  acquired  a  marvelously  imposing 
company  of  famous  lodgers,  and  only  We^- 
mincer  Abbey  can  furnish  the  visitor  such  a 
multiplied  feeling  of  awe  in  the  acJtual  presence 
of  departed  greatness.  It  was  a  magnificent 
opportunity  and  M.  Paul-Albert  has  accumu¬ 
lated  the  appropriate  information  with  great 
zeal  and  competence.  But  he  has  accumulated 
so  much  of  it,  and  in  such  a  mechanical,  cata¬ 
logue-making  fashion,  that  a  large  part  of  his 
book  is  almo^  unreadable.  This  conscientious 
compilation  would  be  of  use  to  the  hi^orian 
who  undertakes  to  write  a  thrilling  volume  on 
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one  of  the  moA  profoundly  moving  spots  under 
heaven.  But  the  thrilling  volume  is  yet  to  be 
written. — R.  T.  H. 

•  A.  Ravise  et  E.  Schon.  Deux  mille  ans  de 

Vie  Franfaise.  Leipzig.  Teubner.  1937. 

304  pages.  6.80  marks. — A  series  of  chapters 
devoted  to  the  hi^orical  periods,  in  which  the 
authors  seek  to  place  the  Frenchman  in  his 
time  and  milieu.  The  book  inspires  conhdence 
at  once.  It  is  obviously  based  on  sound,  thor- 
oughgoing  knowledge  of  the  fadts  of  French 
hi^ory  and  it  is  unusually  free  from  national  or 
ideological  bias.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
dry  or  colorless.  On  the  contrary,  the  illu^ra- 
tive  material  is  intere^ing,  much  of  it  fresh, 
and  the  interpretation  is  both  clear  and 
vigorous.  The  vues  d'ensemble  are  particularly 
good.  Reproduction  of  charadteri^ic  works  of 
art  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  contribute  much 
toward  a  personal  appreciation  of  the  period 
covered.  The  book  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 
— L.  E.  Winfrey.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rober'Ra>Tiaud.  Le  romun  de  Cuba. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938.  189  pages.  15 

francs. — This  roman  is  a  hi^ory  of  Cuban 
civilization — the  term  “hi^ory”  taken  in  its 
most  modem  connotation.  That  is  to  say, 
Rober'Raynaud’s  is  the  cultural  approach.  To 
convey  a  picture  of  the  whole  Cuba  he  seledls 
the  following  items :  Mediaeval  notions  about 
the  form  of  the  earth,  the  adlivities  of  Column 
bus,  the  effedt  of  Cuban  gold  on  the  Old  World, 
exploitation  of  the  natives.  Las  Casas  and 
the  African  Negro  trade,  the  races  that  com¬ 
pose  the  Cuban  population,  the  main  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  the  carnival,  the  dance,  Cuban 
music,  characteristics  of  Cuban  literature,  the 
problem  of  hygiene  in  Cuba,  and  a  rapid  view 
of  Havana  and  the  port.  Interspersed  in  and 
peering  out  unobtrusively  from  this  framework 
are  the  troublous  diplomatic  and  political 
events  and  intrigues  which  have  not  always 
been  the  pride  of  Cuba.  There  appear  to  be 
few  items  of  culture  which  Rober-Raynaud 
has  omitted,  although  the  survey  is  always 
rapid. 

The  three  obstacles  to  complete  Cuban 
independence,  according  to  Rober-Raynaud, 
are  the  enervating  climate,  the  eventual 
toggle  of  the  races  on  the  island,  and  the 
geographical  fadlor  of  the  nearness  of  the 
United  States.  He  views  American  motives 
regarding  Cuba  with  suspicion.  He  acknowl¬ 
edges,  nevertheless,  the  benefits  which  the 
large  nation  has  bestowed  on  the  Pearl  of  the 
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Antilles. — A.  E.  Le  Vey.  Oklahoma  College 
for  Women. 

•  Philippe  Amiguet.  Otto  de  Habsbourg, 
Espoir  de  L'Autriche.  Paris.  Denoel. 

1937.  104  pages.  7.50  francs. — This  book  on 
the  pretender  to  the  Austrian  throne  is  of 
very  recent  date,  but  history  has  moved  very 
rapidly  and  Hitler’s  coup  d’etat  has  put  an 
end  to  the  hopes  which  the  author  held  out 
for  a  restoration  of  the  empire.  The  book, 
quite  a  human  document,  traces  the  fortunes 
of  the  exiled  house  of  Austria,  draws  a 
pathetic  figure  of  the  death  of  Charles  in  his 
miserable  exile,  records  the  Struggles  of  his 
wife  to  rear  her  numerous  brood,  and  portrays 
the  promising  development  of  Otto,  upon 
whom  now  rest  the  forlorn  hopes  of  the 
monarchists.  The  young  prince  has  religiously 
prepared  himself  for  leadership  if  opportunity 
offers.  The  author  professes  neutrality  as 
regards  the  outcome  in  Austria,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  he  betrays  an  interest  in  the  royal 
family  which  amounts  to  more  or  less  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  of  their  cause.  Whether  we  agree 
with  him  or  not,  M.  Amiguet  displays  marked 
ability  as  a  narrative  writer,  and  his  biograph¬ 
ical  outlines  Stand  out  in  clear  relief. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  M.  M.  D’Armagnac.  Huysmans  ou  les 
frontieres  du  Chretien.  Paris.  La  Bonne 

Presse.  1938.  197  pages.  10  francs. — M.  M. 
D’Armagnac  has  written  a  very  readable  book 
on  Huysmans  from  his  conversion  to  his  death. 
He  has  contented  himself  with  writing  a  Story 
rather  than  a  thorough  Study,  and  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  real  motives,  psycho¬ 
logical  and  social,  behind  Huysmans’  conver¬ 
sion.  The  author  takes  for  granted  all  the 
mysticism  Huysmans  resorted  to  blindly,  to 
forget  a  world  too  little  to  his  liking.  In  his 
conversion,  art  for  art’s  sake  played  a  great 
part,  w’hich  does  not  mean  that  Huysmans 
was  insincere,  but  for  the  non-ChriStian  mysti¬ 
cism  must  be  translated  into  human  terms.  The 
book  is  soberly  and  agreeably  written,  and 
there  is  a  very  valuable,  though  short,  bibliog¬ 
raphy  at  the  end. — Regis  Michaud.  University 
of  Illinois. 

•  Jacques  d’Amoux.  Les  Sept  Colonnes  de 
I'Hhoisme.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  558  pages. 

— A  critical  examination  of  various  types  of 
individuals  who  possessed  qualities  commonly 
regarded  as  heroic.  Employing  dire<ft  cita¬ 
tions,  imaginary  conversations  (especially  with 
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his  guide,  Raphael),  and  the  figure  of  vision, 
d’Arnoux  summons  Nietzsche,  Luther,  and 
others  from  hell  or  purgatory  and  inspevAs  the 
temples  of  Carlyle's  heroes,  Emerson's  great 
men,  the  superman,  and  Stoic,  military,  and 
Chri^ian  heroes.  D'Amoux  finds  that  without 
the  inspiration  of  Catholic  Chri^ianity  such 
sources  of  nobility  as  sincerity,  altruism,  etc. 
produce  a  false  heroism  which  is  subversive 
because  of  its  deceptive  appearance,  its  sufier- 
ficiality,  and  its  lack  of  essential  truth.  The 
Deuxihne  Partie,  which  describes  the  attri' 
butes  of  the  heroes  of  the  Church,  contains 
many  passages  of  lyrical  beauty. — R.  Tyson 
Wycl{off.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Nicolas  Berdiaeff.  Constantin  Leontieff. 

Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  352  pages.  25 
francs. — Leontieff  ( 1831-1891),  romantici^  and 
mystic,  is  hardly  a  subjedt  to  caist  direct  light 
upon  the  big  problem  of  how  to  keep  alive  the 
democratic  and  liberative  values  in  our  exiting 
society.  Yet  his  cavalier  rejedlion  of  democracy 
may  reveal  intelledtual  processes  that  can  help 
explain  the  mentality  of  didtator-mongers  who 
today  hold  forth  with  so  much  apparent  suc¬ 
cess.  In  this  sense  Berdyaev's  critical-biograph¬ 
ical  ^udy  of  over  a  decade  ago,  now  put  up 
in  this  French  version  from  the  original  Rus¬ 
sian,  is  appropriately  timed.  (Berdyaev  has 
become  known  to  the  American  reader  through 
several  of  his  works — Christianity  and  Class 
War,  The  Bourgeois  Mind,  etc. — published  by 
Sheed  Ward,  New  York.)  Intermixed  with 
Leontieff's  political  notions  and  dominating 
them  were  his  hazy  affinity  for  the  Byzantine 
aspedls  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  his 
drivings  after  beauty.  In  the  Gratified  scx:iety 
of  the  Middle  Ages  he  saw  a  colorfulness  which 
sexiety,  he  thought,  can  have  only  by  the  peren¬ 
nial  contra^  of  classes,  upper  and  lower,  rich 
and  poor,  cultivated  and  ignorant.  This 
colorfulness  w^s  his  e^hetic  and  for  its  sake 
he  condemned  every  liberal  effort  of  his  time 
as  tending  to  produce  a  levelling  which  would 
crush  out  contra^  and  beauty.  Lady-killer  in 
his  prime,  a  monk  in  his  waning  years,  Leon¬ 
tieff  did  not  live  to  see  our  Grange  day  when 
intrenched  illiberal  forces  have  in  certain 
countries  used  the  ^eamroller  of  government 
powder  in  order  to  bring  about  a  levelling  of 
personality,  thought  and  utterance  such  as, 
in  contrajft,  makes  the  crazy-quilt  of  democracy 
a  veritable  blaze  of  color  and  beauty.  Yet  it  is 
precisely  with  these  promoters  of  the  monot¬ 
onous  pattern  of  illiberalism  that  this  “solitary 


thinker,”  this  e^hete  of  color  and  contra^, 
throws  in  his  weight.  Not  because  he  thinb 
Leontieff's  ideas  right  but  because  he  thinks 
them  in^rudtive,  says  Berdyaev  in  his  intro 
dudlion,  he  republishes  this  volume  at  this 
time. — Lewis  Bertrand.  Language  Service  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  York  City. 

•  Due  de  la  Force.  Femmes  Fortes.  Paris. 

Emile-Paul.  1936.  206  pages.  15  francs.— 

Largely  from  documents  belonging  to  his  own 
family,  the  scholarly  academician  and  biog¬ 
rapher  sketches  the  career  of  four  women 
whose  ^rength  of  character  is  out^anding  in 
French  hi^ory.  The  lives  of  two  noble  ladies, 
one  of  them  a  collateral  ance^ress  of  the 
author,  and  two  petites  bourgeoises  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  trace  the  ^ory  of  French  society  from 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  through  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  excellent  source  material:  but 
by  relegating  about  half  of  the  quotations 
from  letters  and  documents  to  the  long  Appen¬ 
dix  and  a  more  sparing  use  of  a  somewhat 
ponderous  hi^orical  present  tense,  the  duke 
might  possibly  have  made  the  fortitude  of  the 
ladies  more  ^riking  and  less  dull  for  the 
ordinary  reader.  — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Marguerite  Henry-Rosier.  Rouget  de 
Lisle.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937-  230  pages. 

16.50  francs. — The  composer-author  of  La 
Marseillaise  realized  very  little  from  his  work 
but  trouble  and  po<ithumous  glory.  The  son  of 
a  Wrongly  monarchical  family,  he  wrote  his 
Chant  de  guerre  pour  VArmee  du  Rhin  (his  own 
title)  in  a  bur^  of  enthusiasm  for  the  conAitu- 
tional  monarchy.  His  life  was  spent  in  innocent 
subterfuges  and  minor  clashes  with  authority 
— as  were,  probably,  many  lives  in  those  trou¬ 
blous  times :  adding  “de  Lisle  "to  make  his  name 
look  noble  enough  for  military  school;  in  jail 
under  the  Terror  for  his  Royali^  sympathies; 
out  of  favor  with  the  monarchy  as  the  author 
of  the  revolutionary  anthem;  writing  innu¬ 
merable  begging  or  criticizing  letters  to  Napo¬ 
leon  and  his  minivers,  letters  which,  as  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  patience  and  hope,  tend 
to  be  a  bit  querulous.  A  poet  and  musician  by 
natural  inclination,  forced  by  his  time  and 
training  to  mingle  with  politics  and  seek  offi¬ 
cial  proteAion,  he  lived  and  died  poor,  unrec¬ 
ognized,  and  maladju^ed. — Olive  Hawes.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Luc.  Diderot.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales 
Internationales.  1938.  330  pages.  21 
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francs. — While  carefully  checking  in  his 
preface  the  defecfls  of  Diderot,  M.  Jean  Luc 
^ill  considers  him  as  an  authentic  forerunner 
of  progressive  French  thought.  An  athei^,  a 
materiali^  and  a  lyric  interpreter  of  nature  and 
art,  the  direcftor  of  the  Encyclopedie  contrib' 
uted  more  than  anybody  else  to  human  eman- 
cipation.  His  romantic  or  prc'romantic  out' 
bur^  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  moA 
clear'sighted  reali^.  The  author  shows  well 
Diderot’s  limitations  in  his  innumerable  fields 
of  adivity,  and  yet  he  credits  him  with  soaring 
above  and  beyond  his  age.  Of  all  the  18th 
century  philosophers  he  seems  to  be  the  closed 
to  our  day,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  number 
of  books  recently  published  on  him. — Regis 
Micfiaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Andre  Reuze.  Le  veritable  Robinson  Cru' 
soe,  ou  la  vie  etonnante  d'Alexandre  Seb 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937-  225  pages.  25  francs. 

—A  very  readable  account  of  the  life  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Selcraig  (or  Selkirk,  as  he  called  him¬ 
self),  and  of  the  circumdances  under  which 
Daniel  Defoe  composed  Robinson  Crusoe.  As 
we  should  exped,  the  real  adventures  of  the 
cadaway  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
to  the  wed  of  Chile,  do  not  equal  in  romance 
and  plausibility  the  narrative  as  told  by  Defoe. 
Selkirk  was  left  on  the  deserted  island  at 
his  own  requed,  after  a  quarrel  with  his 
captain.  Other  men  before  him  had  survived 
long  sojourns  there,  including  an  Indian  named 
Will  (who  was  the  inspiration  for  Defoe's 
Friday).  Selkirk  was  on  Juan  Fernandez  from 
May,  1704  till  January,  1709;  he  could  have 
been  taken  off  in  1706  by  a  Spanish  vessel,  but 
he  preferred  to  avoid  the  enemy  ship.  Selkirk 
was  more  a  wilful  child  of  fortune,  while 
Defoe’s  character  Robinson  was  a  noble  and 
helpless  vidim  of  the  fates.  Andre  Reuze  has 
written  some  very  good  adventure  novels 
besides  several  books  on  life  in  Africa.  There 
are  some  excellent  illudrations  in  this  present 
book  which  render  it  dill  more  intereding  as  a 
companion  volume  for  a  reader  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

•  A.  Sevaes.  Jean  Jaures.  62  pages. — Gene¬ 
ral  Gouraud.  Lyautey.  62  pages.  (Lcs  vies 

illuilres).  Paris.  Hachette.  1938.  3.95  francs 
each. — The  purpose  of  the  colledion  Les  vies 
illuftres,  according  to  the  publishers,  is  to 
make  more  accessible  to  all  Frenchmen  the 
lives  of  didinguished  sons  of  France.  The 


works  are  written  by  well-known  authors. 
They  are  all  quite  brief  and  to  the  point. 

The  booklet  on  Jaures  deals  with  the  didin- 
guished  French  socialid  leader  who  was 
assassinated  on  the  eve  of  the  world  war. 
Born  in  1859,  Jaures  had  a  mod  intereding 
career  as  the  greated  of  pre-war  leaders  in  the 
socialid  movement  in  France.  Those  unac¬ 
quainted  with  his  life  will  find  this  brief 
biography  of  excellent  use  as  a  summary  of 
his  life  and  work.  A  one-page  bibliography  adds 
value  to  the  work. 

The  second  booklet  deals  with  the  great 
soldier  and  adminidrator  who  is  bed  known 
for  his  work  in  Morocco.  The  author  is  the 
didinguished  French  General  Gouraud.  There 
is  a  very  brief  bibliography  dealing  with  the 
life  and  work  of  Lyautey. — Harry  7^.  Howard. 
Miami  University. 

•  Jean  Balde.  La  Maison  au  Bord  du  Fleuve. 

Bordeaux.  Delmas.  1937.  241  pages.  16 

francs. — The  rare  charm  of  these  reminiscences 
lies  in  their  modedy.  With  hardly  an  allusion 
to  her  own  brilliant  literary  career,  the  author 
unodentatiously  extols  the  merits  of  a  number 
of  didinguished  artids,  educators,  physicians, 
writers  and  lawyers,  all  luminaries  of  the 
French  intelledual  horizon,  who,  like  herself, 
were  born  or  were  once  adive  and  prominent 
in  Bordeaux.  Delightful  too,  her  memories  of 
the  paternal  house  by  the  river,  through  the 
windows  of  which  the  then  Jeanne  Alleman 
and  her  little  brother  would  watch  incoming 
and  outgoing  deamers  and  the  hordes  of  color¬ 
ful  emigrants  cluttering  up  the  harbor.  And, 
as  we  read  about  the  various  “charaders”  in 
her  family,  the  wistful  quedion  arises:  “Were 
people  really  like  that  in  the  old  days,  or  does 
our  imagination  create  these  fond  illusions?” 
Everything  considered,  we  are  impelled  to 
favor  the  fird  hypothesis. — Germaine  A. 
Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Louis  Bertrand.  Une  Deftinee,  V :  Mes 

Annees  d'Apprentissage.  Paris.  Artheme 

Fayard.  1938.  271  pages.  16.50  francs. — Fifth 
volume  of  A  Deitiny,  Bertrand’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy;  this  time,  without  the  thin  veil  of 
romance  found  in  Jean  Perbal  and  the  other 
indalments.  I  am  afraid  Louis  Bertrand  has 
given  us  a  true  likeness  of  himself,  and  it  is  not 
flattering:  “grincheux  et  vaniteux” — irritable 
and  conceited.  Mod  of  the  people  he  met  were 
mean  and  jealous;  mod  of  the  meals  he  records 
were  atrocious,  mod  of  the  beds  he  slept  in 
were  infeded.  He  does  not  spare  us  the  recital 
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of  his  many  ailments.  If  sordidness  be  the  teA 
of  realism,  this  is  realism  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  his  Exegi  Monu' 
mentum :  “ J’ai  cree  des  types,  je  les  ai  animes 
d’une  vie  profonde.  .  .  .  Et  je  puis  dire  que, 
la  comme  ailleurs,  j'ai  renouvele  tous  les  sujets 
que  j’ai  abordes,  depuis  ma  these  sur  la  Fin  du 
Classicisme  jusqu’a  mon  Hiftoire  d'Espagne. 
J'ai  rendu  a  Louis  XIV,  a  Philippe  II,  a  Saint 
Augu^in,  leur  vrai  visage.  J'ai  decouvert  une 
Lorraine,  une  Espagnc  et  une  Afrique  encore 
inconnues.  J’ai,  .  ,.  etc.  etc.”  After  all,  there 
are  Immortals  who  do  wisely  to  sing  their  own 
praises : 

“Chose,  True  et  Machin,  Tartempion,  Louis 

(Bertrand: 

Tous  ces  noms  dont  pas  un  ne  mourra,  que 

(e'eft  grand!" 

— Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  University. 
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284  pages. — As  in  his  earlier  and  now  femous 
war  books,  Jusqud  I’Tser  and  La  Boue  des 
Flandres,  Max  Deauville  has  gathered  here 
incidents  which  took  place  under  his  eyes  and 
of  which  he  made  note  on  the  spot.  He  warns 
of  the  danger  of  relying  on  memory.  He  cx' 
plodes  many  theories  popularized  by  non'com' 
batant  orators  or  romanticizing  warriors,  but 
the  irony  charatfteri^ic  of  his  purely  literary 
works  is  all  but  absent.  What  is  left  arises 
from  the  incidents  themselves.  His  reputation 
as  a  cool  observer  is  made  and.  .  .  noblesse 
oblige!  He  is  not  attempting  to  judge  war,  but 
to  portray  it  as  he  saw  it.  There  can  be  no 
more  convincing  condemnation.  At  the  end 
of  the  fir^  sketch,  he  writes:  “La  guerre  a  tue 
bien  des  gens  qui  ne  sont  pas  morts  pourtant 
en  premiere  ligne.” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 


•  Philippe  BunaU'Varilla.  De  Panama  a 
Verdun.  Mes  Combats  pour  la  France. 

Paris.  Plon.  1937-  388  pages.— Memoirs  of  a 
78'year'old  veteran,  imbued  with  the  lofty 
ideal  of  serving  France,  relating  largely  the 
enterprise  of  the  Panama  Canal,  entru^ed  to 
him,  a  young  engineer  of  26,  appointed  general 
Director  of  the  Interoceanic  Panama  Company. 
When  the  Company  failed  he  persi^ed  with 
the  work,  obtaining  bnancial  support  from 
the  U.  S.  A.  He  tells  of  the  6ght  again^  the 
yellow  fever,  the  technical  difficulties  of  the 
work  of  excavation,  financial  limitations,  polit' 
ical  upheavals  in  connedlion  with  the  projedl, 
insurre<ftion  and  creation  of  the  new  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  failure  of  his  predecessor 
Charles  de  Lesseps,  and  touches  upon  the 
significance  of  the  canal  in  world  affairs.  The 
whole  in  a  very  fair  tone,  not  lacking  in  self' 
respeA  and  a  lofty  dignity,  occasionally  bot' 
dering  on  sententious,  pretentious  rhetoric. 
References  are  made  to  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
Dreyfus  having  been  a  classmate  of  this  writer 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  then  to  the 
World  War  in  which  Bunau'Varilla  served  as 
a  volunteer,  lo^  one  leg  in  the  battle  at  Ver- 
dun,  and  invented  a  sy^em  of  water  purifica- 
tion  which  he  called  “verdunization”  after  the 
memorable  experiment  at  Verdun  where  he 
fir^  ^rted  this  work.  A  bitter  note  steals  into 
the  laA  part  of  the  book;  the  author  feels  that 
his  “verdunization”  reform  was  unfeirly 
blocked. — Tatiana  W,  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

•  Max  Deauville.  Demises  Fumees.  Bru' 
xelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1937. 


•  Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Mon  Temps.  II:  Ld 
Troisieme  Republique,  Gambetta  et  Jules 
Ferry.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  531  pages.  40  francs. 
— The  indomitable  veteran — eightyffive  if  a 
day — continues  his  Memoirs  with  unabated 
verve.  The  fir^  volume  dealt  with  his  child' 
hood  and  education;  the  present  one  takes  up 
the  beginning — the  very  brilliant  beginning 
— of  his  active  career.  Hi^ory,  through  the 
Archives  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  gave  him  an 
entry  into  the  diplomatic  service;  and  diplo' 
matic  work,  in  its  turn,  opened  the  way  for 
political  life.  Hanotaux  belonged  to  the  team 
of  earned  young  men  picked  out  by  Gam- 
betta  to  rule  his  Athenian  Republic.  The  main 
intere^  of  the  book  lies  in  the  portraits  of  his 
two  “patrons,”  the  founder  and  the  organizer 
of  the  regime,  Gambetta  and  Ferry;  Gambetta, 
the  Southern  man  of  the  people,  whose  charm 
and  immense  popularity  roused  the  di^ruA 
of  the  Parliamentarians;  Ferry,  a  severe  bout' 
geois  from  the  Vosges,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
admirable  services,  unpopularity  personified; 
both  of  them  ardent  patriots;  both  Radicals 
under  the  Empire,  and  painfully  surprised 
when  others  remained  Radicals  after  1871. 
A  valuable  document,  and  excellent  reading; 
with  many  thumb'nail  sketches,  including 
a  delightful  caricature  of  Gobineau.  But,  much 
as  I  like,  admire  and  tru^  Hanotaux,  I  can  not 
believe  that  Ferry,  on  a  bet,  learned  by  heart 
the  whole  of  La  Legende  des  Siecles,  in  such  a 
way  that  he  could  repeat  it  backwards,  from 
the  laA  line  to  the  fir^t.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Ferry  could  even  repeat  the  titles  of  the 
various  poems  in  La  Legende. 
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The  laA  chapter,  Incredulity  and  Religion 
in  My  Times,  should  have  been  of  extraor- 
dinary  importance  (both  Gambetta  and  Ferry 
were  the  bites  noires  of  the  Clerical  party);  but 
it  is  incredibly  naive.  Hanotaux  is  young  at 
85;  but  he  need  not  be  so  juvenile  as  to  tell  us 
that  the  Free'Thinkers,  in  sini^er  league,  are 
^ill  bent  on  “avenging  the  death  of  Osiris." 
Bernard  Fay  is  partly  responsible  for  that 
nonsense;  Fay's  book  is  crammed  with  curious 
fads  and  amusing  innuendoes;  erudition  and 
reckless  humor  form  a  dangerous  compound. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  Tablettes.  Bois^  graves  de 
Claire  Paques.  Bru.xelles.  Les  Editions  de 

Belgique.  1938.  98  pages.  10  francs. — Jean 
Tousseul  identifies  himself  so  completely  with 
all  the  charaders  he  creates  that  we  6nd  him 
in  all  his  books,  yet  he  is  exceedingly  shy  of 
dired  autobiography.  In  Tablettes  he  carries 
further  the  intimate  pidurc  begun  in  Silhou' 
ettes  et  Croquis,  Humbles  Visages  and  Alma' 
nach.  These  are  books  of  homage  to  his  an- 
cedors  and  to  his  immediate  family  to  whom  he 
owes  his  inspiration.  The  dyle  equals  in  its 
rich  poetry  anything  he  has  done.  He  writes 
for  all;  every  reader,  young  or  old,  will  6nd 
treasure  here,  each  according  to  the  fineness 
of  his  sensibility. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Paul  Vaillantdouturier.  Enfance  (Souve^ 
nirs  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse).  Paris. 

Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1938.  253 
pages.  18  francs. — The  Communid  journalid 
and  writer  Vaillant-Couturier,  who  died  in 
Odober  1937,  had  a  very  bourgeois  up' 
bringing;  curiously  bourgeois,  in  view  of  the 
fad  that  both  his  parents  were  artids — opera 
singers.  They  lived  in  a  “beau'quartier,”  near 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  were  thoroughly  respec' 
table,  had  a  country  house  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  sent  him  to  the  fashionable  Lycee  Janson- 
de'Sailly.  Except  for  a  few  chance  remarks, 
P.V.C.’s  later  development  could  hardly  be 
discerned  in  these  pleasing  and  innocuous 
pages.  Only  a  few  jottings  for  a  preface  give 
an  indication  of  the  light  in  which  he  had  come 
to  view  his  childhood  and  youth.  The  book 
does  not  compare  with  the  maderpieces  of 
Renan,  and  even  of  Anatole  France;  it  belongs 
to  the  same  moded  and  very  honorable  class 
a»  the  recent  work  of  Felix  de  la  Grand’Combe 
(F.  Boillot). 

We  are  warned  that  these  Souvenirs  are 
slightly  romanced.  The  obvious  part  of  the 


romancing  consids  in  changing  a  few  names 
(which  the  editor  redores  in  foot  notes)  and 
jumbling  a  few  dates.  From  internal  evidence, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  whether  Paul 
was  bom  in  1885  or  in  1895.  Other  fads,  not 
of  a  personal  nature,  are  also  slightly  blurred. 
The  Trocadero  is  said  to  be  built  of  bricks 
(a  very  general  misconception)  and  to  have 
been  ereded  for  the  Exposition  of  1874 
(indead  of  1878).  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  such 
“romancing”:  the  plain  tmth  would  do  jud 
as  well.  At  any  rate,  this  very  agreeable  docu¬ 
ment  proves  that  a  normal,  vigorous,  sensitive 
boy  may  turn  into  a  Communid.  The  work 
might  be  of  greater  intered  to  foreign  than  to 
French  readers:  it  could  be  used  in  American 
college  classes.  The  dyle  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  extremely  simple;  the  present  tense  is  used 
throughout. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Dr.  Fred  Blanchod.  Au  ^aradis  des  grands 
fauves.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  263  pages.  36 

francs. — This  Swiss  physician,  with  a  tade  for 
African  travel,  is  a  delightful  guide  and  com¬ 
panion.  Of  course,  in  a  travel  book  the  reader 
may  be  bored  by  digressions  that  do  not  touch 
upon  his  own  intereds.  Dr.  Blanchod  is  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  the  Latin  classics,  botany, 
medicine,  and  anthropology,  and  for  those 
who  would  care  to  see  central  Africa  with 
these  companions  I  cannot  recommend  a  more 
entertaining  book  than  this  one.  The  author 
has  been  to  America  and  sometimes  refers  to 
us  good-naturedly:  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
work  of  the  late  Martin  Johnson,  and  he 
quotes  from  Van  Loon.  I  should  like  to  refer 
him  to  our  Venus  fly-trap,  a  propos  of  his  page 
122;  also  to  the  habit  of  eating  earth  by  those 
atflided  with  the  hookworm,  in  connection 
with  his  page  131.  Dr.  Blanchod 's  book  is 
provocative:  it  arouses  in  us  an  urge  to  com¬ 
municate  our  own  experiences.  As  we  should 
expect  in  a  work  based  upon  a  journal  the 
author  is  more  indulgent  and  more  good- 
humored  in  the  fird  half  of  his  book  than  he 
is  at  the  end.  The  early  part  of  the  journey 
was  made  in  company  with  two  mountain 
climbers,  an  Italian  and  a  fellow  Swiss.  This 
book  has  forty-nine  excellent  illudrations  and 
three  maps  of  the  route  covered. — Urban  T. 
Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

•  Jean  Cathala.  Portrait  de  I'Eftonie.  Paris. 
Plon.  1937.  209  pages.  15  francs. — About 

one  half  of  this  small  book  is  more  a  biography 
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than  a  portrait  of  this  little  country  which 
after  seven  centuries  of  serfdom  under  Den- 
mark,  Germany,  and  Russia,  suddenly  found 
itself  made  into  an  independent  ^ate  by  the 
Allies  in  1918.  It  is  an  intere^ing  account  of 
the  hi^ory  and  economic  geography  of  the 
northern 'mo<<t  entity  of  the  EaA  European 
“Tension  Zone”  (read;  powder'keg). 

A  few  little  books  like  this  one  on  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  the  notorious  “corri' 
dor,”  in  English,  would  undoubtedly  help 
many  to  a  better  under^anding  of  what 
European  difficulties  are  all  about.  Some  ambi- 
tious  University  Press  should  get  together 
with  their  History  and  Political  Science 
Departments  to  publish  this  type  of  book  for 
public  sale. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington, 
California. 

•  Jean  Fontenoy.  Shanghai  secret.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1938.  235  pages.  18  francs. — 

This  book  purports  to  be  a  recit,  not  a  work 
of  hcftion.  It  narrates  the  downfall  and  death 
of  two  of  China's  petty  war  lords;  the  6r^ 
episode  introduces  us  to  the  worA  vices  of 
Shanghai.  The  ^yle  is  very  lively  and  the 
same  may  be  said  for  the  details  of  the  plot. 
There  are  unque^ionably  social  groups  in 
China  where  all  the  moral  and  hygienic  sins 
are  practised  without  prote^,  furnishing  a 
tremendous  task  for  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  regeneration  of  the  country.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  parallel  to  be  made  between  this 
civilization  and  our  European  conditions  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages.  Surely  there  mu^  be 
sedions  of  society  in  China  where  such  de- 
basement  does  not  prevail;  but  we  seldom 
encounter  books  on  the  more  refined  aspedts 
of  Chinese  life.  M.  Fontenoy  is  a  newspaper 
man. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

•  Leo  Larguier.  Saint'Germain  des  Pres, 
mon  Village.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  245  pages. 

18  francs. — A  delightful  subjedl.  The  Sixth 
Arrondissement,  from  the  Seine  to  Montpar' 
nasse,  is  not  exadtly  a  village  (there  are  Aill 
villages  in  Paris,  Auteuil,  Montmartre,  Menih 
montant);  but  it  is  a  unique  blend  of  the 
provincial  and  the  cosmopolitan.  Nothing 
Parisian  about  it  in  the  boulevardier  sense  of 
the  term;  yet  Paris  would  not  be  Paris  without 
the  rue  Bonaparte,  the  Place  St.  Sulpice  and 
the  Luxembourg. 

A  city  of  modeA  craftsmen,  clerks,  arti^s, 
antiquarians;  near  St.  Sulpice,  with  a  ^rong 
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fragrance  of  Catholicism,  from  Bondieuserie 
Art  shops  to  the  In!>titut  Catholique.  There 
is  a  hatter’s  for  ecclesia^ics,  rue  de  Rennes 
offering  for  sale  a  gorgeous  Cardinal’s  hat, 
with  the  tempting  caption;  “Tres  coiffant.” 

Leo  Larguier  is  adequately  delightful,  juA 
a  little  bit  too  consciously,  and,  for  a  Goncourt 
Academician,  too  conventionally.  Still,  delight* 
ful  remains  the  word. — Albert  Guerard.  Stan- 
ford  University. 

•  A[lbert]  t’Ser^evens.  L'itineraire  de 
Tougoslavie.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  302 

pages.  30  francs. — M.  t’Ser^evens  requires 
very  little  introdudlion  to  a  French  reading 
public.  Born  of  a  Flemish  father  and  a  French 
mother,  in  1885,  he  has  been  Readily  more 
appreciated  since  his  fir^  publication  in  1911. 
Although  novels  and  travel  books  make  up 
nearly  all  his  work  he  prefers  to  call  himself 
a  poet.  In  this  present  book  his  trip  to  Yugo- 
slavia  was  made  in  the  company  of  a  new  and 
very  young  wife  whose  reactions,  as  told  by 
her  husband,  give  freshness  to  this  narrative 
of  adventure.  The  book  is  beautifully  written. 
Of  particular  intere^  are  those  pages  dealing 
with  the  Moslem  population.  There  are  fifty 
four  illu^rations  and  a  map. — Urban  T. 
Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North  Caro' 
lina. 

•  PauI'Emile  Vidtor.  Boreal,  l^  joie  dans  Id 
nuit.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  285  pages.  30 

francs.  —  A  book  of  scientific  intereA  for 
ethnologies  as  well  as  a  pleasing  account  of 
a  white  man’s  eay  in  eaeem  Greenland. 
Vidtor  is  a  young  scientie  attached  to  the 
Trocadero  Museum  in  Paris.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a  French  expedition  in  eaeem 
Greenland  in  1934'35;  but  in  Augue  1936 
he  decided  to  pass  the  winter  there  with  the 
Eskimos  unaccompanied  by  any  white  com* 
panions.  He  lived  in  a  patriarchal  sort  of  hut 
at  Kanguersetoatsiak  for  one  year,  sleeping 
with  twenty'four  natives  in  the  same  en' 
closure.  The  information  of  a  scientific  and 
literary  nature  which  he  acquired  through 
this  con^ant  familiarity  is  priceless.  Some  of 
it  is  narrated  entertainingly  in  this  book. 
There  is  even  a  heroine,  Doumidia,  a  charm* 
ing  girl  of  nineteen,  and  an  ingenue,  Kriwi, 
aged  fifteen.  The  book  has  excellent  illuAra* 
tions,  including  maps,  and  drawings  of  various 
native  utensils.  The  photographs  of  members 
of  the  community  are  particularly  intere^ing. 
This  is  a  book  that  should  not  be  missed. 
The  fadts  are  presented  as  recorded  in  the 
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author’s  diary. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  Univer- 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Raoul  Toscan.  L'Epopee  des  Mariniers 
de  la  Loire.  La  CharitC'Sur'Loire  (Nic' 

vre).  Albert  Delayance.  1938.  25  francs. — In 
this  book,  Raoul  Toscan,  already  known  as  a 
regional  hi^orian  and  folklori^  by  his  Curieuse 
Hi^oire  de  T^evers,  has  given  us  an  epic  poem 
of  the  royal  river,  the  lovely  Loire,  which  is 
the  French  equivalent  of  the  German  Rhine 
on  account  of  the  wealth  of  legends  sur- 
rounding  it  and  the  cluifter  of  cables  on  its 
banks.  The  author  tells  the  history  of  the  old 
corporation  of  “water'drivers,”  which  reaches 
back  to  the  Roman  nautae  and  which  was 
extinguished  toward  the  end  of  the  la^  cen¬ 
tury.  In  recon^ruciling  the  hi^ory  of  the  river 
and  its  navigators  the  author  has  consulted 
the  archives  of  the  old  libraries  along  its  banks, 
but  what  lends  this  book  its  special  charm  is 
the  wealth  of  oral  traditions  which  he  has 
obtained  from  the  la^  “river-farers”  and  which 
he  has  recorded  with  great  beauty  and  fidelity. 
A  chapter  is  also  devoted  to  the  poets  of  this 
“visible  and  unforgettable”  goddess  celebrated 
in  song  and  ^ory  by  writers  of  all  parts  of 
France.  The  de  luxe  edition  contains  beautiful 
illustrations,  among  which  Deroy’s  superb 
view  of  the  port  of  La  Charite-sur-Loire  (1830) 
merits  special  mention. 

The  book  will  interest  Students  of  regional 
history  and  poetry,  riverlore  and  folklore, 
popular  arts  and  traditions,  social  geography 
and  typography. — Maximilian  Rudwin.  New 
York  City. 

•  Myriam  de  G.  Larmes  et  Sourires.  Paris. 
CaSterman.  1938.  248  pages.  15  francs. — 

A  bedside  book  compiled  by  one  sick  person 
to  help  others.  Since  the  invalid  cannot  Study 
concentratedly,  the  work  is  divided  into  forty- 
six  very  short  chapters  devoted  to  different 
Steps  in  the  process  of  spiritual  deepening: 
Why,  Because,  How,  Faith,  Prayer,  Hope, 
Courage,  etc.  A  few  remarks  under  each 
heading  are  interlarded  with  quotations  from 
the  Bible  and  other  sacred  writings,  with 
poetry,  and  interspersed  with  religious  paint¬ 
ings.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show 
how  sickness  may  be  beneficial  to  moral 
development,  it  seems  a  pity  that  there  is  so 
little  originality  in  the  treatment  of  what  is, 
after  all,  not  a  new  idea.  The  quotations  are 
well-known  and  the  observations  trite,  while 
the  brevity  of  each  chapter  gives  a  choppy 
effeA.  It  would  seem  that  a  carefully  selected 
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anthology  of  fine,  complete  excerpts  would 
give  a  more  unified  volume  for  the  same 
purpose. — Dorothy  M.  Punderson.  College  of 
Puget  Sound. 

•  Fr.  Wiliam.  La  Vie  de  Marie,  Mh’e  de 
Jesus  (Translated  by  Abbe  Rene  Guil¬ 
laume).  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1938.  430  pages. 
35  francs. — The  author  carefully  examines  each 
^atement  in  the  Scriptures  referring  to  the 
Mother  of  Chri^,  and  discusses  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  these  ^atements  in  relation  to  Mary 
as  an  individual  and  as  representative  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  His  femiliarity  with  the  re- 
acftions  and  thought  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
with  their  traditions  concerning  the  Messiah 
has  projeded  Mary  on  a  screen  of  hope  and 
prayer  and  sacrifice.  The  book  will  make  a 
profound  impression  on  every  reader.  In  it, 
Mary  appears  as  a  person  whose  life  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  philosophy  and  life  of 
the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  a  person  whose 
life  is  intimately  connected  with  the  private 
and  public  life  of  Christ,  and  eventually  with 
that  of  the  sedt  called  Chriistians.  The  book 
is  very  effedtively  organized,  and  its  impres¬ 
siveness  is  enhanced  by  the  use  of  excellent 
photographs. — Catherine  Bradshaw.  College  of 
Saint  Teresa,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

•  Pierre  Jourda.  L'Exotisme  dans  la  littc' 
rature  frangaise  depuis  Chateaubriand: 

le  Romantisme.  Paris.  Boivin.  1938.  211  pages. 
— Presenting  a  brief  synthesis  of  a  broad  field 
rather  than  an  exhau^ive  monograph,  Jourda 
announces:  “Ma  seule  pretention  a  ete  de  re¬ 
tracer,  a  grands  traits,  I'exploration  litteraire 
du  monde  que  nous  devons  a  nos  ecrivains 
depuis  que  Chateaubriand  et  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre  leur  ont  trace  la  voie.  Qu'ont-ils 
vu?  Comment  ont-ils  vu?  Quelles  emotions 
ont-ils  ressenties  devant  des  paysages  et  des 
moeurs  qui  leur  etaient  etrangers?”  (Page 
7).  Exoticism  in  literature  may  be  “une  vision 
fadtice  de  pays  etrangers,— une  vision  exadte, 
parfois  meme  tres  appuyee,  presque  documen- 
taire,  de  ees  pays,  proches  ou  lointains,— ou 
I’expression  d’une  sensibilite  tourmentee  qui 
cherche  a  s’evader  vers  de  nouveaux  climats.” 
(Page  16-17).  Not  unknown  earlier,  asChinard, 
Martino,  and  others  have  demon^rated,  this 
element  assumes  its  real  importance  only  in 
the  nineteenth  century;  1820  brings  “la  vague 
romantique  qui  deferle  sur  I’Europe,  de  Gre¬ 
nade  a  la  grotte  de  Fingal  pour  mourir  au  pied 
de  rOural,  aux  rives  de  I’Asie  mineure.” 
(Page  24-25). 
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Admirably  proportioned  chapters  devoted 
to  England,  the  Northern  Countries,  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  Greece  and  Islam,  and  Russia, 
as  reflected  in  texts  of  the  makers  and  signifi' 
cant  minor  writers  from  1815  to  1860,  make  up 
the  body  of  this  volume.  Synthesizing  previous 
monographs  and  adding  results  of  his  own 
fruitful  research,  Jourda  show's  the  part  of 
convention  in  descriptions  of  these  countries 
and  their  peoples,  and  traces  the  curve  of 
intere.<t  in  the  difl^erent  lands  as  revealed  in 
Romantic  prose  and  poetry.  Subjects  for 
further  inve^igation  are  sugge.<ted,  so  that  the 
book  should  be  a  itimulus  to  continued  ^udy 
of  a  fascinating  element  of  modern  French 
literature.  Such  ^udy  w’ill  be  facilitated  by 
the  brief  but  welbchosen  bibliography  of  texts 
and  critical  material.  An  index  completes  the 
volume,  which  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
literary  hi^ory  of  the  nineteenth  centur>’. — 
Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Loyola  University.  New 
Orleans. 

•  ^mile  Schaub'Koch.  Armand  Godoy. 

(Colledtion  La  Phalange).  Paris.  Messein. 
1938.  152  pages.  12  francs.— Cuban  by  birth, 
this  leading  contemporary  French  poet  was 
nearly  forty  when  he  settled  in  Paris  in  1919, 
beginning  his  literary  career  with  verse  collec' 
tions  like  Trifte  et  tendre  and  Chansons  creoles. 
Rejecting  the  pla^ic  and  materiali^ic  art  of  the 
cubits  and  the  surreali^s,  Godoy  is  a  spiritual 
son  of  Baudelaire  and  Verlaine,  a  leader 
of  the  schcxsl  of  “musicisme,”  which  seeks  to 
reAore,  through  complete  realization  of  the 
musical  possibilities  of  language,  the  union  of 
music  and  poetry  characfteri^ic  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Renaissance.  His  mo^  profound 
source  of  inspiration,  especially  in  more  recent 
volumes,  is  his  sincere  Catholic  faith,  attained 
largely  through  his  art.  Professor  Schaub- 
Koch,  whose  only  fault,  perhaps,  is  an  exag' 
gerated  e^imate  of  the  poet  whom  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  “I’egal  de  Verlaine,  de  Bau' 
delaire”  (page  18),  devotes  himself  to  aspects 
of  Godoy 's  poetry  not  treated  in  detail  by 
previous  critics:  the  sources  of  his  inspiration, 
his  mysticism  and  the  peculiar  quality  of  his 
Catholicism,  his  technique  with  its  “poly' 
rythmie”  and  adaptation  of  the  polyphonic 
poem  as  practiced  by  the  Greeks.  The  result 
is  a  penetrating  Audy  throwing  light  not  only 
upxjn  the  deeper  significance  of  Godoy's  work, 
but  also  upon  the  evolution  of  French  poetry 
since  the  war. — Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Loyola  Uni' 
versity.  New  Orleans. 
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•  Fernand  Baldensperger.  D'Edmond  Spen^ 
ser  a  Alan  Seeger.  Cambridge.  Harvard 

University  Press.  1938.  104  pages.  $1.25.— 
The  hundred  English  and  American  lyric 
poems  here  rendered  into  French  are  among 
the  mo^  famous  in  the  English  language. 
Ranging  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twenti^ 
century,  they  illuArate  such  variety  in  subjedt, 
mcxxl  and  technique  as  to  indicate  admirably 
the  subtlety  and  skill  of  Professor  Balden- 
sperger’s  delicate  art.  As  might  be  expeded, 
however,  those  poems  which  are  closer  to  the 
French  spirit  wear  their  new  dress  more  be¬ 
comingly  than  the  more  charaderidically 
Saxon  lyrics.  Thus,  while  Milton's  great 
sonnet  on  the  massacre  in  the  Piedmont  and 
Wordsworth's  Milton  have  lod  too  much  of 
their  rich,  sonorous  dignity  to  gratify  English 
readers,  Herrick,  Suckling,  and  Alan  Seeger 
are  delightfully  represented. 

Some  will  regret  that  Professor  Baldensper- 
ger  negleded  Wyatt,  whose  simple,  charming 
songs  would  be  readily  adaptable,  but. 
without  asking  for  more  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  translator,  we  should  be  grateful  to  him 
for  reviving  an  intelledual  activity  which  has 
been  but  little  popular  during  the  pad  century. 
— Jewel  Wurtzbuugh.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Nedor  Miserez.  Climat  perdu.  Charleroi 
(Belgique).  Les  Nouvelles  ^itions  Euro- 

peennes.  1938. 95  pages. — Raymond  Queneau. 
Chene  et  chien.  Roman  en  vers.  Paris.  Denoel. 
1937.  85  pages. — Claude  Sernet.  Commerruy 
rations.  Paris.  Tschann.  1937.  42  pages. — Ila- 
rie  Voronca.  Amitie  des  choses.  Paris.  Editions 
Sagesse  (Librairie  Tschann).  1937.  43  pages.— 
In  concluding  a  recent  essay  on  modern  Brazil¬ 
ian  poetry  (}{oticia  da  poesia  brasileira),  Ceci¬ 
lia  Meirelles  speaks  of  a  “resurredion  of 
childhood''  as  being  one  of  the  poet's  tasks 
today.  This  note  of  “infantile  retrogression,” 
as  the  Freudians  might  term  it,  is  one  that 
is  didinguishable  in  much  of  the  poetry  that 
is  being  written  at  the  present  time  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  countries,  and  is  highly  evident  in  at 
lead  three  out  of  the  four  volumes  here  under 
consideration. 

In  the  case  of  Nedor  Miserez,  the  “lo^ 
clime"  of  which  he  is  in  search  is — childhood. 
In  a  preface  which  he  has  written  for  the  book, 
Edmond  Vandercammen  says:  “Le  poete  re¬ 
cherche  ses  premiers  chemins,  le  fremissement 
des  herbes,  les  sources  moins  brulantes,  mais 
plus  douces  a  I'oreille,  et  il  se  detourne  peu  a 
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pcu.  .  .  des  champs  deva^es  qui  n’ont  pu 
apaiser  sa  soif  d'etonnements."  (Italics  ours.) 

In  Chine  et  chien,  we  have  dramatized,  or 
rather,  put  into  the  form  of  a  “roman  en  vers,” 
the  ^ory  of  a  psychiatric  experience:  an  indi' 
vidual  who  as  a  child  acquires  certain  “com¬ 
plexes,”  who  grows  up  to  take  a  “cure,”  and 
who  returns  to  normalcy  by  way  of  a  sym¬ 
bolic  village  fete,  the  “oak”  representing  that 
w’hich  is  “noble  et  grand,”  while  the  “dog” 
is  “chien  jusqu'a  la  moelle.”  But  as  in  the  case 
of  mo^  such  “cures,”  one  is  left  doubtful.  One 
has  a  feeling  that  the  child  has  a  grip  which 
the  grown  man  will  never  be  able  to  shake 
off — and,  what  is  more,  that  he,  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  has  no  desire  to  shake  it  off. 

In  Claude  Sernet’s  Commemorations,  we 
meet  with  the  same  no^algia. 

Belle  enfaru:e  dont  I'auhe  e^t  un  gouffre  de  neige 
Et  ma  chute  sans  fin  comme  I'ombre  d'un  oeil. 

The  expression  may  be  po^surreali^,  but  the 
meaning  is  clear.  And  here,  we  may  pause  to 
note  the  connection  between  this  infancy 
“complex”  and  a  now  extinct  Surrealism. 
WTiat  the  poet  of  Climat  perdu  is  after,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  chosen  spokesman,  is  something 
to  slake  his  “soif  d’etonnements”;  and  the 
object  of  the  Surreali^’s  que^  was  ever  “le 
mer\’eilleux.”  M.  Miserez  is  a  newcomer  to 
the  present  reviewer;  but  the  latter  does 
happen  to  know  something  of  M.  Sernet’s 
ae^hetic  lineage.  The  former  editor,  with  Ar 
Adamov,  of  the  little  magazine,  Discontinuite, 
he  was  one  of  a  group  of  the  very  young  which 
made  its  fleeting  appearance  in  1928.  Breathing 
an  utter  defeatism  and  suicidal  despair,  this 
group  took  for  its  motto:  “Nothing  is  left  us!” 
(See  The  European  Caravan,  p.  265-267.)  It 
was  the  penultimate  snufling-out  ge^ure  of 
the  Aprw-guerre,  the  ultimate  being  Jacques 
Rigaut’s  suicide  the  following  year.  In 
general,  Semet’s  poetry  classifies,  with  that 
of  Monny  de  Boully  and  others,  as  being  “out 
of  Surrealism.”  In  other  words,  French  poetry 
— and  these  volumes  are  typical — has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  virus. 

Ilarie  Voronca’s  Amitic  des  choses  is  re¬ 
freshingly  of  a  different  kind.  Voronca  is  older, 
and  is  saved  by  two  circum^nces:  fir^,  the 
facft  that  he  will  always  be  at  bottom  a 
peasant;  and  second,  the  sense  of  human  com¬ 
radeship  which  has  been  with  him  always,  and 
which  confers  an  adult  meaning  on  life.  The 
extremely  simple  poems  in  this  book  were 
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written  during  a  convalescence,  and  deal  with 
the  return  of  dear,  familiar  objects  to  the 
invalid’s  consciousness.  This  is  not  by  any 
means  a  moderni^ic,  and  artificial,  fetishism 
of  the  object,  but,  in  addition  to  being  an 
experience  common  to  convalescence,  is,  with 
Voronca,  a  part  of  that  love  which  the  peasant 
and  all  other  simple  souls  in^indtively  have  for 
the  radiant  world  of  matter  and  of  sense. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Valery  Larbaud.  Aux  Couleurs  de  Rome. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  255  pages. — 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  Valery  Larbaud 
has  given  to  the  public  a  collection  of  his  pro¬ 
found  and  delightful  essays.  The  present 
series  is  even  more  personal  than  the  preceding 
volume.  Technique.  The  title,  borrowed  from 
the  opening  essay  which  con^itutes  an  hom¬ 
age  to  the  municipal  colors  of  Rome — yellow 
and  purple— and  speaks  the  praises  of  a  little 
patch  of  yellow  wall  much  as  Prou^  has  done, 
sets  the  general  tone.  For  all  the  following 
essays  and  contes  (several  unpublished  and  the 
others  hitherto  accessible  only  in  limited  edi¬ 
tions)  are  marked  with  a  supreme  di^inction 
and  an  accent  of  discretion  peculiar  to  Larbaud. 
Pages  from  an  inveterate  traveler’s  diary,  they 
all  seem  to  have  been  written  primarily  for 
his  own  reading  and  yet  their  artless  art  pre¬ 
serves  the  reader  from  the  feeling  that  he  is 
violating  the  author’s  privacy.  .  ,  .Tan  cal' 
lando  recaptures  the  flavor  of  London  seen 
through  very  sympathetic  French  eyes  that 
marks  Beaute,  mon  beau  souci,  while  Le  Mi' 
roir  du  Cafe  Marchesi  and  Deux  Artises  lyri- 
ques  reflect  aspecfls  of  the  southern  Italian 
atmosphere  of  Mon  plus  secret  conseil.  The 
essays  in  praise  of  slowness  and  of  looking  at 
the  present  as  out  of  date  reveal  the  funda¬ 
mental  stability  of  the  writer  who  is  charged 
with  creating  the  vogue  of  cosmopolitanism  in 
contemporary  French  literature.  Altogether 
the  volume  presents  a  charming  sample  of  the 
mature  sense  and  keen  sensibility  of  Valery 
Larbaud. — Justin  O'Brien.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Henri  Bern^ein.  Le  Venin.  Piece  en  trois 
aeftes.  Paris.  Artheme  Fayard.  1938.  255 

pages.  16.50  francs. — This  play,  now  fir  A 
published,  though  it  had  its  premiere  in  1927, 
has  for  its  central  figure  one  of  those  men,  long 
dear  to  the  French  ^ge  but  now  somewhat 
out-moded,  whose  charm  no  woman  can  resi^; 
he  is  also  a  very  popular  noveli^.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  his  words  and  aAions  show  him  only 
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as  a  neurotic  and  sensual  weakling,  unable  to 
resist  any  impulse  even  when  he  sees  clearly 
that  it  can  bring  him  nothing  but  unhappiness. 
He  has  so  jealous  a  nature  that  he  cannot 
endure  the  slighted  praise  of  any  other  author 
and  that  even  his  mo^  passionate  love^scenes, 
one  of  which  fills  a  whole  adl,  are  poisoned  for 
both  participants  by  his  suspicions  of  possible 
infidelities.  He  is  jealous  of  everyone  except 
of  his  charming  young  wife,  whom  he  respec^ls 
and  truiits,  but  whom  he  does  not  “desire,” 
and  to  whom  he  is  con^antly  unfaithful. 
Having  returned  to  her  after  a  long  liaison, 
he  finds  that  his  old  and  devoted  friend  has 
written  a  successful  novel  and  is  likely  to 
marr>’  a  charming  woman.  He  cannot  resi:ft 
belittling  the  former  and  trying  albtoo'SUC' 
cessfully  to  seduce  the  latter.  It  w'ould  cet' 
tainly  take  an  ac^tor  of  very  unusual  charm  to 
make  this  “hero”  attractive  or  even  credible.— 
Marian  P.  Whitney.  New’  Haven,  Connec' 
ticut. 

•  Jean  Cocteau.  Les  Chevaliers  de  la  Table 

Ronde.  Piece  en  trois  actes.  Paris.  Galli- 

mard.  1937.  215  pages.  18  francs. — Leaving 
Greek  mythology  to  Giraudoux,  Cocteau  now 
turns  for  inspiration  to  the  Breton  romances. 
But  the  influence  of  Shakespeare,  mo^  appar' 
ent  in  La  Machine  infernale,  continues  until 
w’e  have  here,  in  the  subs^titution  of  persons, 
the  use  of  magic  and  the  suggestive  overtones, 
a  parcxiy  of  the  English  dramatist.  Cocteau 
himself  admits  that  the  principal  character  is 
the  invisible  one  of  Ginifer,  Merlin’s  demon 
assistant,  who  appears  only  in  the  guise  of 
others,  as  the  false  Gauvain,  the  false  Galahad 
and  the  false  Guenevere.  Even  without  his  and 
his  master’s  hocus-pocus  however,  without 
the  mysterious  talking  flower  and  the  chess¬ 
men  which  play  a  game  though  untouched  by 
human  hands,  the  theme  would  Still  remain 
confused.  For  Galahad’s  victory  over  Merlin 
and  the  consequent  “disintoxication”  of  Game- 
lot— while  it  brings  only  disaster  in  the  double 
death  of  the  Queen  and  of  Lancelot  and  the 
disappearance  of  Galahad — yet  effects  the 
return  of  the  Grail,  symbol  of  spiritual  equilib¬ 
rium.  Cocteau  is  Still  tex)  close  to  his  sources 
here,  but  if  he  mulls  over  the  subject  as  he  did 
with  the  legend  of  CEdipus  he  may  Still  suc¬ 
cessfully  renew  the  Arthurian  material. — 
Juflin  O'Brien.  Columbia  University. 

•  E.  le  Minime.  Judith.  Tragedie  en  5  actes. 

Avignon.  Aubanel.  1937-  109  pages. — 

This  play  takes  us  back  into  another  age,  not 
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through  its  subject,  for  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
tw’O  other  plays  of  the  same  name  and  based 
on  the  same  biblical  Story  have  appeared  in 
France,  but  in  form  and  spirit.  The  smoothly 
flow’ing  though  uninspired  alexandrines  al¬ 
ready  smack  of  the  paSt,  as  do  also  the  long 
speeches  or  “tirades”  of  the  principal  char¬ 
acters,  the  lack  of  any  action  on  the  Stage  and 
even  the  prologue  in  verse;  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  play  is  deeply  religious  and  decidedly 
old  fashioned.  It  is  impossible  not  to  compare 
it  with  the  Judith  of  Henri  BernStein  (1922) 
and  that  of  Jean  Giraudoux  ( 1932)  or  to  escape 
the  feeling  that  it  w’as  written  as  a  protcA 
against  them  and  their  conception  of  the 
heroine.  In  both  these  plays  the  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  plays  a  large  part  in  the  determination 
of  Judith  to  save  Israel  by  charming  and  then  j 
killing  its  greatest  enemy;  in  both  the  main  j 
scene  shows  us  Judith  in  the  tent  of  Holo-  I 
femes,  an  all-too-willing  victim  of  his  force 
and  virile  charm,  and  the  final  accomplishment 
of  her  task  motivated  by  quite  other  than 
religious  or  patriotic  emotions.  The  Judith  of 
Minime  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  deeply  religious 
and  very  conventional  w'oman.  Her  visit  to 
Holofernes  is  undertaken  only  at  the  command 
of  Heaven,  Saint  Michael  appearing  in  a 
vision  to  tell  her  that  her  charms  were  given 
her  by  God  for  the  gexxi  of  Israel.  We  do  not 
see  her  with  Holofernes,  but  only  when  she 
returns,  bringing  his  head  in  her  lunch  bag. 
Now  her  people  can  rejoice  in  their  deh'vcr- 
ance,  recognizing  it  as  surely  the  work  of 
Heaven!  We  learn  from  the  preface  that 
Minime  is  an  assumed  name  and  that  the  poet 
is  unknown  to  all,  but  that  we  shall  find  in 
the  play  no  trace  of  “our  decadence,”  since  he 
has  written  “up  to  the  la^  line  in  the  pure 
glow  of  the  moA  completely  Christian  senti¬ 
ment.” — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

•  Alexandre  Arnoux.  Le  Rossignol  napoli- 
tain.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  255  pages.  16.50 
francs. — It  is  known  of  Alessandro  Stradella 
that  he  was  born  at  Naples  about  1645  and 
was  murdered  at  Genoa  about  1681.  What  he 
did  between  those  dates,  besides  write  eight 
operas  and  several  oratorios,  hi^ory  keeps  a 
secret,  leaving  the  field  open  for  writers  of 
romantic  fiction.  This  author  invents  an  epi' 
sode  accompanying  the  composition  of  San 
Giovanni  BattiSta — a  miistress  who  hates 
music,  but  loves  Stradella, finds  that  she  cannot 
win  him  away  from  her  rival,  music,  and 
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leaves  him  for  a  wealthier  protector.  The  per- 
sonal  intere<a  is  Wronger  than  the  hi^orical — 
Stradella,  the  man,  to  whom  the  creation  of 
music  is  more  necessary  than  any  of  the  needs 
of  other  men,  is  the  chief  intere^  of  the  ^ory, 
while  the  ^ge  setting  which  usually  forms 
the  hcCt  part  of  a  hi^orical  novel  remains 
shadowy. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

•  Maurice  Bedel.  Bengali.  Paris.  Lcs  Oeuvres 

Fran9aises.  1937.  188  pages.  12  francs. — 

A  political  satire  in  which  the  Blum  adminis' 
tration  is  taken  for  a  brief  but  hilarious  ride. 
The  rapid  rise  to  power  of  a  Levantine  in  a 
cabinet  bridling  with  non-Ary^an  German 
names,  and  his  equally  rapid  fall  therefrom, 
is  the  plot  which  becomes  the  occasion  for  a 
biting  commentary  on  Communism  and  the 
Communi.^ts.  The  author,  who  has  also  made  a 
<^udy  of  Fascism,  makes  this  the  bete  noire 
of  his  cosmopolitan  cabinet,  which  charac' 
teri::es  everything  traditional  and  everything 
French  as  “du  fascisme.” — Olive  Hawes.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Maurice  Bessy.  Sang  T^ouveau.  Paris. 

Fasquelle.  1938.  172  pages.  16.50  francs. 

— The  charm  of  this  book  lies  in  the  author’s 
vigorous  portrayal  of  rural  life  in  France. 
Bessy  draws  upon  his  own  youthful  experiences 
and  the  ^ory  breathes  realism. 

It  is  the  ^ory  of  Vic!lor,  a  native  son  of  the 
soil,  who  has  gone  to  a  nearby  town  to  work 
in  the  po^  office,  and  returns  to  the  country 
to  spend  his  vacation.  He  has  forgotten  many 
of  the  cub'loms  and  super^itions  of  the  peasant 
folk  and  makes  many  mi^akes,  such  as  throwing 
a  peachstone  into  the  fire,  when  it  should  be 
given  back  to  the  soil,  according  to  the  ac' 
cepted  code.  The  folks  begin  despising  him, 
especially  when  he  wants  Rina,  the  beautiful 
girl  whom  all  the  men  had  shared,  all  to  him' 
self.  They  feel  that  Vidlor  belongs  to  the  city, 
and  resent  his  decision  to  remain  with  the 
earth,  which  has  injftilled  new  blood  in  him, 
in^ead  of  returning  to  his  po^'office  job. 
But  Vidor  marries  Rina,  then  fights  his  way 
to  reclaim  the  resped  of  his  enemies. 

What  the  novel  lacks  in  plot  is  made  up  by 
the  punchy,  arreding — if  a  bit  brutally  candid 

dyle  of  the  author.  The  dory  is  pungent 
with  atmosphere. — Theodore  A.  Ediger.  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Francis  Carco.  L'Homme  de  Minuit. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1938.  252  pages. 


18  francs. — Another  Homme  traque.  Prole' 
tarian  Paris.  A  clown'acrobat  murders  a  poor 
old  wreck  of  a  woman,  who  has  a  little  money 
hidden  away.  But  he  does  not  kill  her  for  her 
money.  He  kills  her  because  he  feels  an  urge 
to  choke  the  poor  old  creature  for  the  sake  of 
the  thrill  that  such  an  experience  brings.  This 
is  no  reason,  it  is  true,  except  as  it  implies  that 
he  is  the  creature  of  some  power  outside  him' 
self.  Carco  is  full  of  pity  for  such  poor  devils, 
full  of  wonder  at  them,  but  he  can  offer  no 
explanation  of  their  follies.  This  acrobat  is 
named  Jim.  His  partner,  Jimmy,  who  has  no 
share  in  the  murder  and  no  warning  of  it,  takes 
his  half  of  the  swag  and  the  guilt,  almod  as  a 
matter  of  course.  There  is  no  dory  to  speak  of, 
no  mydery  or  surprise.  There  are  some  vigor' 
ous  scenes  in  cheap  amusement  places,  the 
cafes  and  the  dreets.  But  the  mod  of  what 
happens,  happens  in  the  muddled  heads  of 
these  pathetic  creatures — the  old  woman  who 
has  left  her  decent  home  for  a  life  in  the  gutter; 
the  bewildered  old  man,  who  is  never  able  to 
adjud  himself  to  life  without  the  old  woman, 
but  hovers  about  her,  at  a  didance,  till  she 
disappears;  and  the  two  young  acrobat'come' 
dians,  one  of  them  afflidted  with  a  homicidal 
urge,  and  the  other,  apparently  a  better  sort 
with  no  blots  on  his  record,  myderiously 
bound  to  a  degenerate  from  the  moment  when, 
by  the  mered  chance,  they  formed  a  business 
partnership. — There  is  not  a  glint  of  humor 
in  the  whole  book. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Louis'Ferdinand  Celine.  Bagatelles  pour 
un  Massacre.  Paris.  Denoel.  1938.  379 
pages.  27  francs. — How  many  readers  will 
have  courage  enough  to  read  to  the  end  this 
huge  hodge'podge  by  the  author  of  the  Journey 
to  the  end  of  T^ight^  Andre  Gide  and  other 
critics  bid  us  not  to  take  seriously  this  frantic 
and  fantadic  libel  againd  the  Jews.  They  tell 
us  that  Celine  is  jud  playing  at  beating  Rabe' 
lais  at  his  own  game,  piling  words  upon  words 
and  exploring  the  dregs  of  the  French  Ian' 
guage.  Perhaps  so,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  dis' 
sociate  Celine’s  sordid  onslaught  from  Nazi 
and  Fascid  terrorism.  Celine  has  completely 
appropriated  to  himself  the  terrorid  vocab' 
ulary  and  terminology.  The  reader  who 
keeps  in  mind  the  recent  horrors  in  Vienna 
will  wonder  at  this  outburd  of  anti'Semitism 
in  France.  According  to  this  title  Celine 
wants  to  contribute  his  bit  to  a  coming 
pogrom  and  a  blood  purge.  He,  too,  wants 
to  dedroy  the  so'called  non' Aryans  and  by 
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the  same  means.  As  a  writer,  Celine  cannot 
kill  but  he  can  soil  and  dishgure  those  he 
hates,  the  Jews,  democracy,  the  Popular  Front 
and  what  not.  Let  him  who  will  admire  this 
piece  of  literary  terrorism,  and  let  the  psy- 
chiatri^s  account  for  Celine’s  fits  of  frenzy 
so  well  in  keeping  with  other  incitations  to 
murder  and  with  the  sadism  now  rampant 
in  the  French  press,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  social  evils.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
slaughter  of  scapegoats. — Regis  Michaud. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Colette.  Belld'Vista.  Paris.  Ferenezi. 

1937.  249  pages.  15  francs. — Colette’s 

publisher  assures  us  again  that  “Colette  eA  de 
beaucoup  le  plus  grand  ecrivain  de  notre 
temps.’’  The  criteria  of  literary  greatness  are  a 
little  slippery,  but  every  time  this  reviewer 
lights  on  one  of  Colette’s  books,  he  is  a^on- 
ished  anew  at  the  insouciant  vigor  of  her 
technique.  Colette  handling  her  dog — “Je 
soulevai  la  chienne  par  sa  peau  trop  large — la 
nature  dispense  au  brabanqan  de  pure  race, 
un  grand  metrage  de  peau,  de  quoi  habiller 
environ  un  chien  et  demi’’ — is  a  type  of  her 
triumphantly  informal  approach  to  literature 
and  life.  She  handles  her  eternal  theme  of  the 
mutual  appeal  of  the  sexes,  as  frankly  and  inno¬ 
cently  as  a  tabby-cat;  there  is  something  about 
her  that  recalls  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  ante 
serpentem  days.  These  four  Tories;  Bella- Vi^ 
with  a  vivid  Meridional  background  and  an 
artificial  surprise  ending;  Gribiche  with  its 
pathetic  chorus  girls;  Le  rendez'vous  with  its 
threat  of  scabrosity  which  fails  to  materialize; 
and  the  audacious  Sieur  Binard — are  of  no 
great  importance  as  Tories,  but  the  Colette 
atmosphere  hangs  over  every  page. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jean  Desbordes.  Les  Forcenes.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1937.  217  pages.  15  francs. — 

Jean  Desbordes’  sensational  debut  in  1928  with 
J'adore,  that  chaotic  adolescent  effusion,  is 
^ill  memorable.  Les  Tragediens  kept  the  rather 
specialized  promise  of  the  firA  work,  and  then 
followed  several  years  of  silence  broken 
recently  by  the  publication  of  a  novel  and  the 
playing  of  a  one-adl  tragedy  at  the  Comedie- 
Francaise.  Les  Forcenes  is  a  disappointment. 
The  Grange  liaison  it  records  between  a  youth 
and  a  woman  almost  twice  his  age,  in  which 
the  usual  passion  is  replaced  by  a  kind  of  fierce 
animal  attachment,  needs  more  perspective  in 
the  telling.  Beginning  with  a  scene  of  mingled 
charlatanism  and  physical  violence,  the  novel 
reproduces  such  scenes  over  and  over  again 
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until  they  simply  become  funny.  Blanche’* 
break  with  her  husband  and  with  provincial 
society  to  live  alone  with  Georges,  and  hi* 
sacrifice  of  parents,  future  and  fiancee,  are 
highly  credible  aCts  but  unfortunately  neither 
Blanche  nor  Georges  is  a  living  creature.  What 
Desbordes  has  unsuccessfully  attempted  here 
is  the  same  thing  that  his  mas'ter  Jean  CoCteau 
and  that  other  disciple  of  CoCteau,  Raymond 
Radiguet,  both  achieved  with  such  precision 
in  Les  Enfants  terribles  and  Le  Diable  au  corps 
respectively:  the  presentation  of  an  unusual 
human  relationship  set  in  a  Estrange  but  con¬ 
vincingly  probable  atmosphere. — JuStin  O’¬ 
Brien.  Columbia  University. 

•  Max  Deauville.  Le  Crime  d'Isidore.  Lou¬ 
vain.  Neggor.  1938.  203  pages.  12  franc*. 

— The  plot?  It  seems  at  times  the  caricature 
of  a  detective  ^ory:  Isidore  meditates  the 
crime,  others  commit  it  without  connivance 
and,  after  a  brush  with  the  law',  he  finds  him¬ 
self,  almost  by  accident,  in  possession  of  the 
rich  spoils.  The  author  cares  little  about  all 
that.  His  purpose  is  to  scourge  w'ith  irony 
every  individual  who  crosses  his  pages  and— 
when  Isidore  has  illusions  of  grandeur— 
Hitler  is  added  for  good  measure.  As  usual, 
’tis  a  mad  world  that  M.  Deauville  portrays 
and  he  finds  a  gruesome  joy  in  watching  hi* 
puppets  dance.  He  holds  himself  aloof,  but 
obiter  diCla,  which  sear  purulent  sores  of 
society,  seem  to  rise  naturally  from  the  inci¬ 
dents.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  is  a  doctor 
by  profession.  Is  he  seeking  reform?  No; 
rather,  like  Renan’s  Prospero,  he  will  surren¬ 
der  all,  except  the  right  to  laugh.  His  manner, 
treating  vulgar  matter  with  a  highly  polished 
^yle,  recalls  at  times  Anatole  France. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Benoit  d’Entrevaux.  Le  Crime  d'ESlour 
nel.  Paris.  Artheme  Fayard.  1938.  251 

pages.  15  francs. — Though  labeled  “roman” 
and  nothing  more,  this  is  an  entirely  orthodox 
“policier.”  An  attractive  young  country- 
w'oman  of  que^ionable  behavior  is  murdered, 
and  the  reader  is  invited  to  speculate  as  to 
which  one  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  suspeCts 
committed  the  crime.  Few  readers  are  likely 
to  guess  right,  which,  w-e  underhand,  is  the 
mark  of  a  good  “policier.”  But  this  book  has 
merits  which  many  successful  detective  Tories 
lack.  The  thrilling  Cevennes  country  is  pic¬ 
tured  with  love  and  skill.  And  cruel  emotion*, 
the  cruel  interlocking  of  fates,  are  handled 
with  such  vividness  and  sympathy  that  the 
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book  ^icks  in  the  memory  as  a  lesson  in  aviators  (the  ill-fated  Nungesser),  and  dates' 


human  folly,  human  helplessness,  and  the 
necessity  of  charitable  judgments. — R.  T.  H. 

f  Robert  Farelly.  La  Robe  sans  Couture. 

Lens.  Les  Livres  Bleus.  1937.  235  pages. 
9  francs. — In  this  smoothly-fashioned  religious 
novel,  Dymas,  a  legionary  from  Gaul,  recounts 
his  conversion  from  a  soldier  of  Pilate  to  a 
disciple  of  the  Nazarene  whom  he  helped  to 
crucify  on  Golgotha.  When  dice  are  thrown 
by  the  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  to 
decide  who  of  them  shall  have  the  seamless 
robe  of  Chri^,  it  is  Dymas  who  wins  the 
coveted  garment.  From  then  on  the  sacred  robe 
exerts  a  feteful  power  on  its  pagan  owner. 
Incidents  occur  which  culminate  in  the 
meeting  of  Dymas  with  some  of  Chris’s 
disciples.  They  finally  convince  him  by  word 
and  deed  that  the  Jew  whom  he  helped  to 
torture  and  crucify  is  the  Son  of  God.  Dymas 
secs  the  light  and  resolves  to  join  the  apoAles 
to  spread  the  new  faith.  With  the  lately  con¬ 
verted  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  Cleia,  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  Roman  officer,  Dymas  leaves 
Jerusalem  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
his  new  king,  Chri^  the  Saviour. — James  A. 
Cilboy.  Philadelphia. 

f  Florian-Parmentier.  Le  Moulin  du  Roleur. 

Contes  du  Val  des  Cygnes.  Paris.  Le 
Fauconnier.  251  pages.  18  francs. — The 
capable  Valenciennes  noveliA-essayi^-poet- 
painter  Florian-Parmentier  has  never  shaken 
off  the  no^algia  of  his  Hainaut  home-land. 
Le  Moulin  du  Roleur  is  one  of  a  score  or  more 
of  Tories  and  sketches,  some  of  them  dealing 
with  the  distant  paA  (among  them  the  grew- 
some  title  ^ory,  whose  theme  is  the  loyalty 
of  a  Hainaut  Crusader  to  his  leprous  comrade, 
with  the  misunder^nding  that  coA  the 
loyal  friend  his  life),  but  the  majority  of  them 
with  jocose  or  tragic  happenings  of  which 
the  author  himself  had  or  claims  to  have  had 
some  personal  knbwledge.  There  is  not  much 
sub^nce  in  all  of  the  Tories,  and  some  of 
them  force  the  note  considerably.  But  Florian- 
Parmentier  is  always  a  graceful  writer,  and  he 
is  so  loyal  an  admirer  of  his  picturesque 
province  that  he  keeps  his  reader  in  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  mood.  Added  to  the  sketches  are  a 
long  liA  of  Valenciennois,  from  the  eighth 
century  to  the  present,  who  have  shone  as 
painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  architects, 
musidans,  aCtors  and  singers,  writers  (Frois¬ 
sart,  Valentin  Conrart,  Florian-Parmentier 
himself),  lace-makers,  scientists  and  inventors. 


men.  Then  there  is  an  etymological  word-h’St, 
preceded  by  a  Study  of  Rouchi  linguistic 
peculiarities  which  checks  up  well  with  Bru- 
not.  Philologians  may  find  a  few  crevices  in 
the  glossary,  but  it  is  certainly  not  half  bad 
lexicography  for  a  novelist. — R.  T.JH. 

•  Clarisse  Francillon.  Coquillage.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1937-  262  pages.  22  francs. — 

The  author  demonstrates  her  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  portray  the  female  of  the  species, 
and  to  handle  many  characters  involved  in 
intertwining  action.  The  hero,  Gerard,  is  a 
deaf  art  critic.  About  him  move  a  group  of 
women  of  various  Stations  in  life:  one  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  wealthy,  others  are  humble  working 
girls  or  Struggling  artists.  All  are  attracted 
by  Gerard,  who  succeeds  in  keeping  them  all 
in  his  train,  while  remaining  faithful,  at  leaSt 
mentally,  to  a  Christine  of  former  years. 
Whereas  the  reader  receives  a  clear  glance  into 
the  soul  of  Gerard’s  paSt  and  present  admirers, 
he  is  not.  Strangely  enough,  given  enough 
information  concerning  the  hero’s  character 
to  comprehend  why  so  many  women  fiock 
about  him.  The  action  is  very  rapid:  brief 
scenes  flash  momentarily  into  view,  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  others.  The  reader  is 
sometimes  a  bit  bewildered,  but  as  he  reads 
on  clarity  is  attained.  Future  generations  may 
well  use  Coquillage  as  a  source-book  for  data 
on  the  manners  of  depression  years  in  Paris. 
The  writer  records  every  detail  of  the  setting 
as  well  as  of  the  actions  of  many  figures 
of  Parisian  social  Arata  with  the  greater 
minuteness,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  super¬ 
fluity. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Pierre  Frondaie.  Le  Volontaire.  Paris. 

Plon.  1938.  303  pages.  18  francs. — Son 

of  a  veteran  of  the  march  on  Rome,  Giacomo 
Mazzucato  has  proved  his  valor  in  Ethiopia. 
But  kept  by  honor  from  yielding  to  his  love 
for  his  father’s  young  bride — who  returns  his 
love — he  yields  to  his  desire  for  liberty  and 
happiness  and  ignores  the  call  for  volunteers 
for  Spain.  A  sojourn  in  Paris,  the  news  that 
his  father  has  gone  to  replace  him  in  revolu- 
tion-tom-Spain,  and  an  observation  trip  to  gov¬ 
ernment  Barcelona  reAore  his  Fascia  faith, 
and  he  joins  his  young  compatriots  to  die  for 
the  cause  to  which  he  has  sworn  allegiance. 

Although  the  author  insi^s,  in  his  prefecc, 
that  “Ce  livre.  .  .  n’eA  point  du  tout  tendan- 
cieux,”  this  ^ory  of  considerable  topical  in- 
tere^  and  some  dramatic  intensity  is  a  roman  d 
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these,  with  the  imperfedlions  in  plot  and  chat' 
acflerizations  which  that  genre  usually  implies. 
Its  aim,  the  author  declares,  is  not  to  offer  an 
example  to  the  youth  of  France,  but  only  to 
propose  “un  sujet  de  meditation”;  but  his  own 
convidtion  that  order  and  discipline,  as  e^ab' 
lished  by  the  Duce,  are  inhnitely  superior  to 
the  liberty  of  the  Front  populaire  is  apparent 
throughout  the  volume,  especially  in  such 
chapters  as  Paris  1936  and  Espagne  1937,  and 
in  the  conclusion.— Curios  Lynes,  Jr.  Loyola 
University,  New  Orleans. 

•  Franz  Hellens.  Contes  Choisis.  Preface 
d’Andre  Therive.  Bruxelles.  Vander' 

linden.  S.  D.  236  pages. — The  short  preface 
offers  an  admirable  critique  of  the  author. 
“Notre  etre  a  chacun  se  compose,”  M.  Therive 
writes,  “non  de  la  seule  part  intelledtuelle, 
appelee  a  gouverner  la  pratique  et  a  nous 
representer  parmi  nos  semblables,  mais  aussi 
des  elements  sensoriels  et  infra-sensibles,  des 
mille  demons  troubles  que  notre  personne  rai- 
sonnable  ne  cesse  de  dompter.”  There  is  the 
realm  of  Franz  Hellens,  and  the  Tories  chosen 
illu^rate  it  ^rikingly.  They  are  taken  from  six 
works,  the  earlie.<t  dating  from  1909.  The  voh 
ume  is  defined  for  school  use  and  it  may  well 
prove  useful  in  American  classes  intere^ed 
in  contemporary  literature.  The  thought  and 
technique  of  the  tales  is  thoroughly  modern 
while  the  ^yle  is  free  from  the  idiosyncracies 
which  date  so  rapidly  the  “experimental”  works 
of  today.  About  half  the  book  consi^s  of 
scenes  and  incidents  from  Le  T^axf  and  Fri' 
deric,  two  volumes  of  childhood  reminiscences 
which  at  times  recall  happily  those  of  Anatole 
France.  They  portray  the  singularly  sensitive 
and  imaginative  child  who  was  to  become  the 
author  of  Realites  Fantailiques. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Abel  Hermant.  La  dernihe  Incarnation  de 
Monsieur  de  Courpiere.  Paris.  Flamma' 

rion.  1937.  209  pages.  15  francs. — The  fifth 
and  final  part  of  the  Courpiere  Cycle  (1901' 
1937),  completed  after  a  break  of  16  years. 
The  aged,  icily'CorreA  ari^ocrat’s  death  closes 
Hermant’s  unconvincing  ^udy  of  a  certain 
clique  of  the  Faubourg  Saint'Germain — “Le 
parti  des  Duchesses” — which  has  made  a 
modish  adherence  to  Communism.  From  such 
scenes  as  that  in  which  the  titled  ladies  sing 
the  Internationale,  Hermant  has  achieved 
obvious  satiric  effedts,  but  the  fashionable 
chronicler  for  Figaro,  who  was  once  the  vigor' 
ous  author  of  Le  Cavalier  Miserey,  has  seen 


fit  to  wander  out  of  the  cadre  of  his  talc  by 
satirizing  not  so  much  the  Duchesses  as  the 
plebs  whom  they  are  trying  to  imitate.  The 
shoddiness  of  Hermant’s  facile  irony  (once 
supposed  by  some  to  continue  that  of  Anatole 
France)  is  illustrated  by  this  phrase  so  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  tone  of  the  book:  “Nous  n'a- 
vions  pas  songe  quc  le  peuple  d’aujourd'hui  n’a 
plus  peur  de  I’eau.” — Felix  B.  Giovanelli.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

•  Anna  von  Krane.  Comment  le  roifut  trou¬ 
ble.  Avignon.  Aubanel  Pere.  216  pages. 

— A  translation  of  one  of  the  many  Stories 
situated  in  early  Christian  times  by  a  German 
Catholic  novelist.  The  Struggle,  dating  from 
the  coming  of  the  Magi  to  4  B.  C.,  in  King 
Herod’s  soul  between  his  skeptical,  brutal, 
hard-headed  worldly  self  and  his  tormented 
spiritual  one,  ends  in  an  equivocal  vidtory  for 
the  former,  since  Herod  dies  at  the  moment 
of  decision.  Written  with  an  obviously  didac¬ 
tic  purpose,  moving  against  a  highly  conven¬ 
tional  and  Static  background,  the  figure  of 
King  Herod  emerges  as  the  only  lifelike  crea¬ 
tion,  save  that  of  the  subtle,  typically  skeptical 
Greek  court'physician  Glaucos.  Largely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  narrated  throughout  in  the  present 
tense,  the  Story  breathes  drama  in  scenes  of 
physical  adtion,  such  as  that  of  Herod’s  playful 
descent  into  the  lions’  den,  but  becomes 
quickly  fatiguing  in  those  involving  psy¬ 
chological  conflidt.  Two  historical  inaccuracies 
(Herod  did  not  drive  the  Magi  from  his  palace, 
nor  was  Herod  Antipater  executed)  are  really 
felicitous,  for  one  fits  Herod’s  general  temper 
and  the  other  furnishes  a  vigorous  ending.— 
Felix  B.  Giovanelli.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Claude  Jonquiere.  Une  femme  dans  Id 
Pampa.  Paris.  Editions  du  Fauconnier. 

184  pages.  12  francs. — A  novel  in  biographical 
form,  though  many  of  the  experiences  related 
w’ere  those  of  the  author.  In  clear'cut  narra¬ 
tive,  vivid  description  and  animation  few 
works  of  fidtion  can  excel  it.  Perhaps  the  au¬ 
thor’s  imagination  (she  is  from  the  land  of 
Tartarin)  has  been  a  bit  too  fertile  in  charting 
the  course  of  her  heroine  through  so  many 
tragedies,  but  this  does  not  much  detradt  from 
the  pleasure  of  reading  her  adventures.  Going 
out  from  France  to  the  Argentine  to  join  her 
brother,  she  has  the  misfortune  to  embark  on 
what  proves  to  be  a  cholera  infedted  Reamer. 
She  survives  only  to  pass  through  such  adven¬ 
tures  as  living  among  brigands  and  murderers, 
in  peril  from  wild  Indians,  flood  and  earthquake. 
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We  learn  much  about  the  ways  of  the  Argen^ 
tines,  both  Indian  and  Criollo.  Gross  corrup' 
tion  in  p>etty  office,  immorality  and  general 
lawlessness  were  observed  by  the  author, 
although  in  spite  of  this  she  grew  to  love  the 
country.  She  married  a  Frenchman  in  the 
Argentine  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  her  brother,  now  a  ranchman,  her  hus' 
band  and  she  return  to  France,  where  both 
husband  and  brother  are  killed  in  adtion.  We 
recommend  this  tale  as  intereAing  enough  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  average  reader  to  the 
very  end. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Pierre  Jean  Launay.  Le  Ma.'trc  du  Logis. 

Paris.  Denoel.  1937.  247  pages.  18  francs. 

—A  crazy  family  indeed,  those  Geslins;  no 
one  in  it  adts  or  thinks  like  ordinary  people; 
from  the  great-grandmother  in  her  dotage,  to 
her  crippled  great  grandson,  all  the  charadlers 
are  abnormal.  Marie-Roule-Tambour  is  a  wail¬ 
ing  weak  creature  who  has  no  intere^  in 
anything,  even  her  unwanted  child;  David 
spends  his  days  carving  on  wooden  balls  or 
likening  again^  his  wall  for  the  heart-beat  of 
a  lizard;  uncleTobie,  a  lying  old  mariner  whose 
wife  deserted  him  long  ago  for  another  good- 
for-nothing  like  himself,  slips  out  on  midnight 
escapades  of  witchery  with  Anatole,  who  is 
always  quarreling  with  him  over  his  own 
magic  formula  to  bring  about  one  dares  not 
guess  what;  Albert  is  a  drunken  brute  with 
filthy  oaths  on  his  lips;  his  wife  Marthe 
dreams  Grange  things  and  at  the  same  time  is 
the  mi^ress  of  an  ex-convidt.  More  intere^ing 
as  a  charadter  is  mu^ached  Angelina,  a  hunch¬ 
backed  widow,  vulgar  but  forceful,  who  fights 
epic  duels  with  Nabu-chodo-nosor,  the  coals 
in  her  ^tove,  taking  them  to  be  the  occult 
powers.  In  that  household  of  lunatics  and 
weaklings  arrives  Gregoire,  the  Stranger, 
whom  the  author,  one  knows  not  why,  wants 
us  to  believe  is  the  devil.  The  ^ory,  discon- 
nedled  as  it  is,  is  spiced  by  an  exorcism,  two 
murders,  an  elopement,  continuous  squab- 
blings  where  unsavory  words  fly  and  plenty  of 
sensuousness  turning  at  times  to  lewdness.  A 
very  Grange  attempt  at  blending  realism  and 
myaicism. — Georges  Bally.  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Pierre  Mac  Orlan.  Le  Camp  Domineau. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  223  pages.  15 

francs. — A  group  of  spies,  introduced  in 
Strasbourg,  is  transferred  to  Tunis  for  the 
main  adtion  of  the  ^ory.  Neither  charadters 


(apparently)  nor  reader  (certainly)  ever  seem 
to  find  out  much  about  the  purpose  or  diredtor 
of  their  activities,  except  that  they  expedt  to 
become  comfortably  wealthy  through  them; 
but  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  carried 
on  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  performance  by 
a  group  of  precision  dancers.  Never  was  a  plot 
more  fool-prcx)f,  and  it  would  have  been  per¬ 
fect  had  not  Agent  M  16,  an  engaging  scoun¬ 
drel  by  the  name  of  Mutche,  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  a^ray  from  the  patu  of  duty  by  a 
pretty  girl.  Thereafter,  the  jealousy  of  his 
native  mi^ress,  the  loss  of  his  compass  and 
consequent  aimless  wandering  in  the  desert, 
an  Italian  officer  who  has  no  respect  for  the  spy 
by  whose  work  he  profits,  and  the  sight  of 
the  revolting  fate  of  the  regiment  he  has  be¬ 
trayed,  contrive  to  bring  spy  and  ^ory  to  a 
fitting  end. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Martet.  Paeijique.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1938.  320  pages. — Jean  Martet 

is  a  writer  of  considerable  di^indtion  who  is 
beA  known,  perhaps,  for  his  four  books  on 
Clemcnceau.  He  has  also  written  on  Camille 
Desmoulins  and  on  his  own  travels  through 
Togoland  and  Camercon.  The  bc«k  now  be¬ 
fore  us  is  number  eleven  in  the  series  of  his 
novels.  The  thought  that  lies  behind  this 
^ory  is  the  unpredidtable  behavior  of  the  small 
bourgeois  when  confronted  with  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  escape  from  his  tedious  environ¬ 
ment.  The  hero  of  this  novel  is  a  translator 
in  a  Parisian  bookshop.  In  the  course  of  a 
world  tour,  as  guardian  of  his  employer’s  son, 
he  is  shipwrecked  in  the  south  Pacific  and 
lives  a  delicious  life  of  ease  till  rescued.  He 
returns  to  his  old  job  and  remains  there  be- 
c:ause  he  is  needed  by  his  supposed  children — 
the  children  of  his  wife  by  other  men,  while 
his  wife  runs  away  with  still  another  to  the 
south  seas.  The  bcxik  is  amusing. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Franjois  Mauriac.  Plongees.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  1938. — The  present  volume  of  short 

Tories  has  previously  appeared  in  the  Collec¬ 
tion  Pour  mon  Plaisir.  Several  of  the  Tories 
are  a  continuation  of  Judies  undertaken  in 
Mauriac's  Therese  Desqueyroux  and  Fin  de  la 
J^uit.  Plongees,  as  the  title  sugge^s,  is  an 
attempt  to  explore  beneath  the  surface  of 
human  nature.  Le  Rang  is  a  ^ory  of  the  dev- 
aAating  effedts  of  family  pride,  quite  in  the 
vein  of  a  Balzac  or  a  Maupassant.  Conte  de 
T^oel  portrays  the  disillusionment  of  a  child 
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and  the  disa^rous  effeeft  on  charaAer  resulting 
from  a  loss  of  faith.  The  6r^  three  Tories  of 
the  book,  Thercse  chez  U  Dcxfleur,  Therese  a 
I'Hotel  and  Insomnic,  are  b&st  described  by 
Mauriac  himself  in  his  prologue  to  Plongees: 
“Several  people  who  have  not  forgotten  The- 
TMc  Desqueyroux  frequently  que^ion  me 
about  her  life,  from  the  moment  when  I  aban- 
don  her  on  the  threshold  of  a  re^aurant 
of  the  Rue  Royale  up  to  her  laA  sickness  in 
Fin  de  la  }^uit.  A  chapter  of  Ce  qui  hait  perdu 
permits  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  one  night 
on  a  bench  along  the  Champs'^lysees;  then  we 
lose  trace  of  her.  The  6rA  two  Tories  of  this 
collc(^tion :  Therese  chez  le  Do^teur  and  Therhe 
d  VHotel,  written  in  1933,  represent  two 
attempts  of  plongee  into  the  obscure  periods 
of  her  de^iny.  Insomnie  dates  from  1927. 
There  again  it  is  a  queAion  less  of  a  nouvelle — 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  recit  compose — than  of  a 
plongee  into  the  dense  obscurity  of  a  life. 
It  is  the  chapter  of  a  novel  which  I  have  not 
written,  of  which  Coups  de  Couteau  would 
perhaps  have  been  the  prologue.  Many  desti' 
nies  which  are  dramatic  do  not  furnish  the 
!(tuff  of  a  novel,  because  they  are  wanting  in 
p^ipeties.  The  ^ory  of  the  hero  of  Insomnie 
can  have  but  one  chapter.  Sa  douleur  se  perd 
dans  le  sable." — John  C.  Dawson.  The  Uni' 
versity  of  Alabama. 

•  Francis  de  Miomandre.  L'Invasion  du 
Paradis.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1938.  234  pages. 

15  francs. — This  pleasant  Aory  of  a  Parisian 
who  tries  to  find  paradise  lo^  on  a  small 
Greek  island,  only  to  lose  it  again,  is  very 
entertaining.  Although  it  does  not  quite  come 
up,  perhaps,  to  the  usual  high  level  of  M. 
Miomandre's  talent,  the  true  Miomandre  is 
there,  in  many  passages  or  pages,  with  his 
nimble  wit,  his  humor,  his  poetic  fancy.  On 
this  side  of  Jean  Giraudoux,  it  would  be  mo^ 
unfair  if  we  lo^t  sight  of  the  author  of  Ecrit 
sur  I'Eau.  No  one  has  known  better  how  to 
perpetuate  the  golden  rule  of  French  ^ory' 
telling  and  French  Ayle. — Regis  Michaud. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Henry  de  Monfreid.  Abdi.  L'Homme  a  la 
main  coupee.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  253 

pages.  25  francs. — The  author  assures  us  in  his 
foreword  that  although  the  accuracy  of  the 
tale  passed  on  to  him  by  his  Somali  servant 
Abdi  was  confirmed  by  many  on  the  Arabic 
and  African  coaAs,  their  prolific  imagina' 
tions  may  have  amplified  the  adventures  of 
Abdi's  famous  elephant'hunting  father.  We 
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are  inclined  to  favor  the  latter  hypothesis,  as 
this  epic  of  supjerhuman  courage  and  endun 
ance  rather  tries  the  reader's  credulity,  to 
mention  but  the  incident  of  Mamout’s  sawing 
off  of  his  fettered  hand  with  a  piece  of  glass 
to  escape  from  jail.  But  even  were  the  aory 
entirely  fictitious,  M.  de  Monfreid's  brilliant 
and  sceptical  asides  on  the  intrigues  of  the 
various  protectorates  in  Africa,  his  narrative 
talent,  and  the  tale's  poignantly  beautiful  love 
angle  would  ^ill  make  it  deleCtable  reading.— 
Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Rene  Remon.  Dortoir  mixte.  Paris.  Raoul 

Saillard.  1938.  218  pages.  20  francs.— 

This  “human  document"  is  a  description  of 
rather  unsavory  conditions  in  a  French  girls' 
boarding'school.  In  the  Preface,  the  author 
maintains  that  he  records  events  that  have 
actually  occurred,  with  the  noble  aim  of  pre¬ 
venting  their  recurrence. 

Ever  since  Frank  Wedekind  Partied  the 
literary  world  with  his  audacious  play, 
Fruhlings  Erwachen  (1891),  the  problem  of 
sex  among  adolescents  has  become  a  frequent 
subject  for  literary  treatment.  The  youth  of 
today  enjoys  a  freedom  in  personal  relations, 
of  which  preceding  generations  never  dreamt, 
and  which  finds  frequent  expression  in  drama 
and  novel.  Minors,  male  and  female,  run 
riot  on  boards  and  in  books.  Their  small  mat' 
ters  make  great  tragedy  on  the  ^ge  as  well 
as  on  the  ^reet.  The  emotions  of  the  young 
are  set  in  motion  by  our  writers  and  their 
varying  reactions  to  the  “awakening  of 
spring"  are  elaborated  in  their  minuted  de¬ 
tails.  This  fictional  presentation  of  Freudian 
problems  will  be  found  in  such  recent  plays  as 
John  Van  Druten's  Young  Woodley,  Philip  and 
Aimee  Stuart's  Sixteen,  Christa  Winsloe's 
Mddchen  in  Uniform  and,  lajft  but  not  leaA, 
in  Hillman's  Children's  Hour. — Maximilian 
Rudu/in.  New  York  City. 

•  Jean  Rogissart.  MervdIe.  Paris.  Denoel. 

1937.  204  pages.  18  francs. — Mervale  is 

an  incredibly  dull,  incredibly  bigoted  village 
in  which  life  has  become  paralyzed  by  an 
almoA  total  absence  of  youth.  The  old  maids, 
male  and  female,  look  askance  at  young 
Mourette,  who  has  the  additional  handicap 
of  being  a  foundling.  The  Aory  is  pervaded 
with  the  dreary  atmosphere  of  jealousy, 
bigotry  and  unkindness  which  hangs  over  the 
village.  Through  a  vow  of  charity  taken  in 
a  moment  of  ^ress,  Mourette's  only  friend, 
Firmin,  is  prevented,  until  almo^  too  late, 
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from  rescuing  her  from  her  unfortunate  cir- 
cum^nces,  though  he  is  really  in  love  with 
her.  One  could  almo^  say  that  the  protagoni^ 
of  the  book  is  not  Mourette,  not  Mervale,  but 
unhappiness,  which  in  the  end  ^ill  dominates 
the  life  of  the  village,  though  Mourette,  Fit' 
min  and  his  sifter  have  been  able  to  rise  above 
it. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Joseph  Roth.  Le  Roman  des  Cent'Jours. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937-  254  pages.  16.50 

francs. — Joseph  Roth  has  had  his  6fth  book 
translated  into  the  French;  Le  Roman  des  Cent 
Jours,  another  tribute  to  this  gifted  German’s 
merited  reputation  in  France.  Le  Roman  is 
decidedly  not  ju^  another  book  among  the 
thousands  on  Napoleon.  In  beautifully' 
cadcnced  prose  that  really  moves  (easily  dis- 
ccmable  through  the  translation)  some  ten 
years  of  Napoleonic  times  are  presented  in  an 
arreting  duple  rhythm.  The  6r^  and  third 
parts  of  the  book  present  impressions  of  the 
times  largely  through  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  second  and  fourth  parts  through  those 
of  Angelina  Petri,  a  lowly  Corsican  laundress  in 
the  employ  of  the  Imperial  palace.  The  organic 
unity  of  the  work  is  assured  by  the  blind 
adoration  of  this  humble  woman  for  the 
Emperor.  Roth  has  exercised  his  critical  sense 
with  almo^  complete  success  and  what 
emerges  is  a  thoroughly  human  Napoleon 
which  he  contraAs  skilfully  with  the  Legend 
even  then  exiting  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  Roth  always  avoids 
the  common  fault  of  extenuating  Napoleon's 
seamy  side,  but  even  these  infrequent  lapses 
are  not  offensive.  One  may  or  may  not  agree 
with  his  concluding  picture  of  Napoleon, 
genuinely  regretful  of  the  blood  shed  through 
his  ambition,  facing  exile  in  an  expiatory  mood 
of  self'renunciation. — Felix  B.  Giovannelli. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Andre  Rouveyre.  Silence.  Paris.  Mer' 
cure  de  France.  1937.  191  pages.  15 

francs. — A  regular  “tour  de  force.”  Made  up 
of  but  four  long  missives,  the  novel  contains 
no  real  adtion;  the  rich  flow  of  subtle  analyses 
prevents  the  intere^  from  lagging.  In  Singulier 
we  had  seen  a  lover  try  to  lead  his  mi^ress 
Adele  to  absolute  happiness  through  a  queer 
ascetic  detachment  and  renouncement.  In 
Silence  we  see  the  working  out  of  the  teachings 
of  the  same  lover.  Now  he  has  had  his  mi^ress 
marry  and  has  placed  by  her  side  his  own 
si^er  Leone  to  watch  over  her  so  as  to  keep 
his  teachings  always  present  before  her  eyes. 


attempting  to  keep  her  fruthful  to  their 
my^ic  pursuit  of  the  absolute.  Throughout 
the  four  letters  we  witness  the  druggie  in 
Addle’s  soul.  There  is  much  that  is  obscure 
and  elliptical  in  the  analyses  of  these  com- 
plicated  characters.  Both  Adele  and  Leone 
express  themselves  in  a  cryptic  ^yle;  but,  for 
the  amateur  of  psychological  Judies,  this  book 
is  a  real  treat.  The  case  analyzed  is  unique,  no 
doubt,  but  its  arti^ic  treatment  saves  it  from 
being  morbid.  In  the  end  the  lover  achieves 
his  aim;  he  kills  the  spiritual  liaison  with  his 
mi^ress,  detaching  her  from  him  for  ever; 
meanwhile  he  has  driven  his  too  sensitive  siAer 
to  suicide.  We  see  here  an  attempt  to  weigh 
friirly  the  physical,  the  intellectual  and  even 
the  metaphysical  side  of  a  liaison.  Decidedly 
modem  in  atmosphere,  yet  classical  in  tone 
and  dignity,  one  cannot  but  think  of  the 
proud  and  wilful  heroines  of  Corneille,  ma^er 
of  their  passions  which  they  con^ntly 
analyse  and  disseCt. — Georges  Bally.  Vander* 
bilt  University. 

•  Marcelle  Tinayre.  Gfrard  et  Delphine. 

Le  Rendez-vous  du  Soir.  Paris.  Flamma' 

rion.  1938.  250  pages.  18.50  francs. — This 
novel,  while  complete  in  itself,  is  the  sequel 
of  the  now  famous  Porte'Rouge  and  continues 
the  ^ory  of  the  lovers  caught  in  the  upheaval 
of  1789.  Mme  Tinayre  makes  the  scenes  ex' 
ceedingly  vivid  and  we  conAantly  forget  that 
she  is  relating  events  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  The  setting  is  the  more  poignant  as  reigns 
of  terror  are  all  too  frequent  today.  Doubtless 
the  cunning  author  realized  the  arti^ic  value 
of  di^ance  in  time  and  place,  and  a  delightful 
Oavour  of  XVIIIth  century  ari^ocratic  man' 
ners  enhances  our  enjoyment.  We  see  the 
Revolution  from  England,  Paris,  Brittany  and 
America,  then  glimpse  the  empire.  The  love' 
^ory  serves  for  connecting  links,  but  the  power 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  portrayal  of  minor  char' 
aCters,  like  Mme  d'Aizy,  and  in  the  evocation 
of  atmosphere.  The  mo^  unforgettable  scenes 
show  Paris  under  the  triumvirs  and  Brittany 
during  the  druggies  of  the  Chouans.  Here,  for 
once,  is  a  sequel  in  which  the  reader  need 
not  fear  disappointment. — Benj.  M.  Wood' 
bridge.  Reed  (College. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  Contes  et  ^{ouvelles  des 

Bords  de  la  Meuse.  Paris.  Nelson.  1938. 

282  pages.  19.50  francs. — This  attractive  little 
volume  will  do  much  to  win  friends  for  Jean 
Tousseul.  It  is  an  anthology  of  his  Tories  and 
sketches,  chosen  to  present  many  facets  of 
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his  art.  He  is  at  once  a  poet  and  a  reali^;  hence 
he  6nds  inhnite  variety  in  the  humble  scenes 
and  characters  of  his  surroundings.  They  are 
so  much  a  part  of  him  that  he  is  as  convincing 
when  he  recreates  a  legend  from  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  quarry  as  when  he  paints  the  chang- 
ing  aspects  of  his  garden.  A  few  pages  evoke 
the  life  hi^ory  of  an  aged  do<^tor  whom  he  had 
seen  as  a  child  or  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
a  humble  schoolma^er.  His  entire  work  has 
the  note  of  a  votive  offering  to  the  Mosane 
valley  for  the  wealth  of  beauty  it  has  spread 
before  his  eyes  and  of  an  apology  to  the  manual 
workers  for  having  deserted  their  ranks. 
He  revisits  the  hamlet  he  had  left  in  infancy 
and  is  conscious  that  it  may  feel  ho^ile  toward 
him.  "On  dirait  vraiment  que  mon  village 
m'en  veut  de  I’avoir  quitte,  lui  qui,  tout  entier, 
genereusement,  s'etait  penche  sur  mon  berceau 
et  mes  jeux,  et,  durant  cinq  annees,  avait  mub 
tiplie  ies  prcxliges  de  son  image,  de  son  chant 
et  de  son  cxleur,  pour  me  retenir.  II  me  pardon- 
nera  sans  doute  un  jour  lorsque. . .  je  gagnerai 
le  jardin  des  ames.  J’y  retrouverai  la  sienne, 
qui  e^  celle  de  tous  ses  morts  depuis  mille 
ans.  .  .  Je  sens  bien  que  j’aurais  manque  a 
mon  devoir  originel  et  a  moi-meme  si  je  n'avais 
pas  ecrit  ma  chanson  hesitante. "—BeTti.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Jean  de  La  Varende.  Le  Centaure  de 
Dieu.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  328  pages.  18 
francs. — An  evocation  of  the  la^  years  of  an 
ancient  knightly  family  of  Normandy  during 
the  period  1850-1870,  this  novel  owes  its 
intereA  not  to  its  romanesque  plot  and  some¬ 
what  conventional  charadlerizations,  but  to 
the  author's  no^lgia  for  an  earlier  age  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  vanishing 
provincial  gentry  represented  by  the  La  Bares. 
Amelien,  the  father,  has  preserved  so  faith¬ 
fully  the  traditions  of  his  class  and  region 
that  he  seems  an  anachronism,  even  to  the 
great  lords  of  his  country;  Manfred,  the  elder 
son,  with  no  illusions  about  the  ultimate  fate 
of  his  kind,  is  content  to  follow  the  family 
pattern;  Ga^on,  the  cadet,  a  sensitive,  nervous 
youth,  whose  incongruous  combination  of  a 
genius  for  horsemanship  with  a  tendency  to 
my^icism  causes  his  brother  to  refer  to  him, 
in  je^,  as  "le  Centaure-de-Dieu,”  abandons 
his  uncle’s  succession  for  the  seminary.  The 
Prussian  occupation  of  his  province  in  1870 
permits  Ga^on  to  prove  his  blood  by  an  heroic 
exploit,  but  even  though  his  vows — his 
brother  having  been  killed — will  mean  the 


extin(Aion  of  a  family  which  had  clung  to  its 
comer  of  Normandy  for  a  thousand  years, 
he  leaves  to  6nish  his  life  in  an  African  mission 
of  his  church.  —  Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Loyola 
University,  New  Orleans. 

•  Colette  Yver.  Le  Sacre.  Paris.  Calmann- 
Levy.  1936.  246  pages.  15  francs. — With 
the  ^ory  of  two  unhappy  wives  Mmc  Yver 
undertakes  to  prove  her  thesis,  that  “la  douleur 
e^  un  sacre.”  Annie  de  Bresle,  married  to  a 
man  6fteen  years  her  senior  and  in  love  with 
one  seven  years  her  junior,  in  an  agony  of  self- 
pity  elicits  that  remark  from  her  confessor  and 
in  several  years  and  some  two  hundred  pages 
proves  it  to  herself.  Alice  Bougie,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  proving  it  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  for  eighteen  years  with  the  unfolding 
of  the  pathetic  ^ory  of  her  marriage  to  a 
sadislt  who  in  mi^reating  her  revenges  him¬ 
self  upon  her  class.  A  rather  amusing  pic^tu^e 
of  a  small  town  dominated  by  a  hated  local 
tyrant,  the  miserly  Bougie,  is  presented  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  love  story  of  Annie  and  her 
college  professor,  who  hnally  solves  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  Ending  another  job.  The  death  of 
Bougie's  son,  and  his  own  incurable  illness, 
rather  illogically  change  the  attitude  of  the 
town  toward  him  and  force  his  wife  to  remain 
w’ith  him.  The  sanctity  of  marriage  is  thus 
maintained  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
author,  though  the  reader  may  ^ill  be  a  bit 
skeptical. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

AAA 

“Again  and  again  Gexthe  expressed  his 
own  indebtedness  to  foreign  languages. 
Throughout  his  life  he  retained  his  ma^ery 
of  Latin,  Italian,  French  and  English.  At 
various  periods  he  was  intere^ed  in  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Gaelic,  Portuguese,  and  even  in 
Arabic  and  Chinese.  .  .” — F.  H.  Reinsch, 
in  The  German  Quarterly. 

“Twenty -Eve  years  ago  the  government  cjf 
Saxony,  in  ccxjperation  with  the  city  of  Leipzig 
and  the  Borsenverein  der  deutschen  Buchhand- 
ler,  e^blished  a  Library  of  the  German  Na¬ 
tion.  The  Library  specializes  in  collecting  Ger¬ 
man  language  publications  which  have  been 
published  since  1913,  at  home  and  abroad. 
German  publishing  houses  are  voluntarily 
furnishing  copies  of  all  new  publications. 
The  activities  of  the  German  Library  began  on 
January  1,  1913.  Today  it  houses  1,412,000 
b<x)ks  and  is  the  third  larged  library  in  Ger¬ 
many.” — American'German  Review. 


BOOKS  IN  GERMAN 

(For  other  bool(s  in  German,  see  '' Head-Liners") 


t  Dr.  Hans  Pflug.  Deutschland.  Landschaft, 
Volkitum,  Kultur,  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937. 
720  pages,  130  illu^rations  and  a  separate 
colored  map.  6.50  and  8.50  marks. — It  is  prob' 
able  that  no  other  country  in  the  world  has 
been  as  thoroughly  Baedekered  in  the  la^  few 
years  as  Germany.  The  Germans  love  their 
country,  and  they  labor  zealously  at  making 
information  about  Germany  available  to 
Germans  and  nonGlermans.  Dr.  Pflug,  who 
has  spent  twenty  years  in  the  collection  of 
this  material  and  who  presumably  knows 
more  about  more  of  Germany  than  any  one 
else  since  the  passing  of  the  Father  of  “Soziale 
Volkskunde,”  Wilhelm  Heinrich  von  Riehl, 
has  built  this  manual  of  cultural  geography 
on  original  lines.  For  some  275  pages  of  the 
thick  volume,  our  guide  travels  with  us  from 
point  to  pointof  the  fascinating  German  terri- 
tory,  eventually  covering  every  foot  of  the 
ground,  discussing  the  landscape,  the  popula' 
tion,  the  hi^ory  of  each  region  with  great 
vividness  and  variety  of  technique.  Then 
follows  a  cultural  encyclopedia  of  the  Reich, 
the  work  of  Dr.  Riehl  and  a  dozen  speciali^s, 
alphabetized  like  any  other  dictionary,  hand' 
ling  for  the  mo^  part  place-names,  but  treating 
Fremdenverl^ehr,  Geologische  Formationen,  Ha- 
l(enl(reuz,  Ro^oJ^o,  Textilinduftrie,  all  types  of 
subject  which  touch  German  cultural  aCtivi' 
ties.  There  are  no  Personennamen  in  the  index. 
The  author’s  skill  in  giving  personality  to  his 
book  is  rather  remarkable.  Descriptive  adjec' 
tives  are  frequent,  even  in  the  encyclopedic 
section.  Braunschweig  is  “die  herrliche  alte 
HauptAadt  des  Landes.”  Celle  is  “der  fach' 
werkreiche,  buntfarbige  Hauptort  der  Liine' 
berger  Heide.”  Crailsheim  is  a  “freundlich  be- 
habige  Kreis^adt.”  Diesscn  is  a  “reizend  am 
Siidufer  des  Ammersees  gelegener  Marktflek' 
ken.”Eisenach  is  famous  for  its  “anmutige  Lage 


am  schonen  Nordwe^rand  des  Thiiringer' 
waldes.”  Esslingen  is  “die  trutzig-^olze  Reich' 
^adt  am  Neckar.”  Frankfurt  lies“prachtig  am 
unteren  Laufe  des  Mains.”  Gottingen  is  “an' 
mutig.”  Goslar  is  “ruhmvoll.”  Too  much 
sweetness  and  light,  perhaps,  to  please  the 
serious  and  the  practical,  but  tons  of  informa' 
tion  and  volts  of  vigor.  Reference  books  are  not 
always  readable,  and  readable  books  are  not 
always  as  useful  as  this  one. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Oskar  Jancke.  Reftlos  erledigt?  ?^eue 
Glossen  zur  deutschen  Sprache.  Mun' 
chen.  Knorr  6^  Hirth.  1938.  144  pages. — In 
some  54  short  chapters  we  find  a  wealth  of 
information  about  all  kinds  of  sins  again^  the 
German  language,  demon^rating  in  witty, 
often  ironical  terms,  the  inaccuracy  and  the 
absurdity  of  certain  expressions.  The  book  is 
not  only  in^ruCtive  but  entertaining  reading, 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  author’s  fir^  book 
.  .  .und  bitten  wir  Sie.  .  .  The  author  does 
not  pretend  to  deal  “re^los”  with  these  sins 
again^  the  language,  he  calls  on  the  individual, 
especially  writers  and  teachers,  to  wage  a 
conAant  war  again^  impurities  and  absurd' 
ities  in  the  use  of  the  German  language,  since 
a  language  is  a  living  thing,  con^antly  chang' 
ing.  Of  special  intere^  is  the  chapter  Der 
Kampf  gegen  das  Fremdwort,  since  such  a 
determined  effort  has  been  made  during  the 
laA  two  years  to  do  away  completely  with 
foreign  words.  We  have  readily  accepted 
“Femsprecher”  for  “Telephon,”  but  we 
do  ^ill  “telephonieren”  and  not  “femsprech' 
en.”  And  who  will  be  reconciled  to  such 
“Verdeutschungen”  as  the  following  sen' 
tence  illu^rates?  “Die  Einbiihnung  der  Ham' 
let'Klagsal  ^ammt  von  Leitold  X.,  einem  glit' 
tigen  Theatermann,”  meaning;  “Die  Inszenie' 
rung  der  Hamlet'Tragodie  ^ammt  von  dem 
Regisseur  X.,  einem  routinierten  Theater' 
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mann.”  Students  and  teachers  of  the  German 
language  will  receive  valuable  hints  from  the 
book  on  such  que^ions  as:  What  is  the  dif' 
ference  between  “besitzen"  and  “haben,”  be' 
tween  “halb^iindig”  and  “halb^iindlich,” 
between  “scheinbar”  and  “anscheinend”? 
Which  is  correA;  “Das  Gesicht  des  heutigen 
Deutschlands”  or  “des  heutigen  Deutsch- 
land”?  Why  is  it  wrong  to  say:  Ich  versichere 
Sic,  dass.  .  .”? — J.  Malthaner.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Walter  Weber.  Deutsch  fur  AuslJnder. 

Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache  fur  Aus' 
lander.  10th  edition.  1937.  136  pages.  2.81 
and  3.94  marks. — Kurze  Erzdhlungen  zum 
Wiedererzdhlen  im  Deutschunterricht  mit 
Ausldndem.  1.  Teil:  50  Erzdhlungen  in  Vet' 
bindung  mit  Synonymen  und  mit  Ubungen  der 
Wort'  und  Satzform.  1937.  100  pages.  1.50 
and  2.25  marks;  2.  Teil:  200  Erzdhlungen  in 
leichter  und  leichteiler  Fassung.  1937.  100 
pages.  1.50  and  2.25  marks.  Wolfenbvittel. 
Heckners  Verlag. — Walter  Weber,  for  years 
teacher  in  German  schools  in  foreign  countries 
and  since  1922  professor  of  German  in  the 
“Deutsche  InAitut  fiir  Auslander”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  well 
qualified  through  his  long  and  varied  experi¬ 
ence  to  speak  with  authority  about  methods 
of  teaching  German  to  foreign  Audents.  The 
“Deutsche  InAitut  fiir  Auslander”  has  always 
been  in  favor  of  the  dire  A  method,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weber's  books  are  arranged  in  keeping 
with  this  method,  which  is  probably  the  moA 
effeAive  under  the  circumAances  under  which 
the  foreign  Audent  works  in  Berlin,  having 
conAant  contaA  with  the  spoken  language. 
The  main  aim  of  the  method  is  to  help  the 
Audent  acquire  conversational  fluency  rapidly. 
The  vocabulary  has  been  made  up  with  this 
aim  in  view.  The  textbooks  bring  intereAing 
and  to  a  large  part  new  material ;  special  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  in  the  grammar  as  well  as 
in  the  exercises  of  the  firA  part  of  the  tales  to 
the  use  of  the  tenses  and  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  vocabulary  by  the  use  of  synonyms, 
some  1400  groups  of  3  to  5  synonyms  being 
offered.  The  second  volume  of  the  tales  offers 
only  the  material,  without  exercises,  to  be 
retold  along  the  line  demonArated  in  Volume 
One.  The  books  do  not  contain  vocabularies 
and  are  not  intended  for  self  inAruAion. — 
J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Wilhelm  Reich.  Die  Bione.  Oslo.  “Sexpol 
Verlag.”  1938.  205  pages. — One  would 


German  Physiognomy  ^ 

be  more  inclined  to  credit  the  aAonishing  * 
results  of  experiments  attempting  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  life  a>  ^ 
reported  in  this  publication  if  the  author  had  ^ 
not  described  as  a  new  organism  one  long  * 
known  to  science.  His  photomicrographs  of  ' 
this  organism,  although  inferior  to  the  draw-  ' 
ings  of  the  Dutch  janitor  and  lens  maker, 
Leeuwenhoek,  published  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  are  recognizable  as  representing 
Vorticella,  the  firA  one-celled  animal  to  be 
drawn  and  described.  After  naively  admitting 
his  entire  ignorarw:e  of  fundamental  biological 
faAs  and  methods,  Reich  describes  the  ap¬ 
parent  origin  de  novo  of  this  and  other  animals 
from  hay  infusions,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
discussion  of  more  complicated  experiments. 

A  laboratory  with  apparatus  coAing  60,000 
Norwegian  crowns  (proudly  cited  by  its 
founder)  and  a  monthly  budget  of  2000 
crowns  cannot  of  itself  produce  scientific 
results. — A.  O.  Weese.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Max  Picard.  Die  Grenzen  der  Physiogno- 
mi}{.  Mit  dreissig  Bildtafeln.  Erlenbach- 
Ziirich  und  Leipzig.  Eugen  Rentsch.  191  pages 
7.50  and  9.50  Swiss  francs. — The  previously 
published  works  of  this  author  share  with 
the  one  under  consideration  the  peculiar 
quality  that  their  intrinsic  value  is  embodied 
in  the  illuArative  material  rather  than  in  the 
text.  The  reader  who  has  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  final  chapter  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
the  quintessence  of  the  bombaAic  and  my^- 
gogical  “WortgeAriipp”  that  leads  up  to  the 
climax:  “Der  Mensch  kann  so  sein,  wic  cr 
aussieht,  er  braucht  es  aber  nicht,  er  hat 
die  Freiheit,  anders  zu  sein  als  sein  Gesicht. . . 
Das  Tier  muss  so  sein,  wie  es  aussieht,  es  iA 
vor  keine  Wahl  geAellt.”  In  other  words,  man, 
owing  to  his  power  of  free  determination,  is 
not  only  to  a  certain  extent  the  maAer  of  his 
deAiny  but  the  creator  of  his  physiognomy 
as  well.  The  physiognomical  interpretations 
which  supposedly  serve  to  bear  out  the  verity 
of  this  important  thought  are  unconvincing  j 
and  for  the  moA  part  arbitrary  and  highly 
subjeAive.  The  high  praise  with  which  this 
volume  has  been  greeted  in  several  quarters 
is  only  underAandable  and  possible  in  an  age 
that  is  conspicuously  marked  by  its  flight 
from  reason  into  the  nebulous  spheres  of 
doubtful  intuitions  and  inspirations. — Kurt 
F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 
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•  Wilhelm  Spengler.  Gluclj  und  wahrer  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  hi^orical  and 


Reichtum  durch  J^aturheilung.  Niim' 
berg.  D,  B.  Deutscher  Haus '  Buchverlag. 
1937.  Third  edition.  747  ocflavo  pages,  several 
iUuArations  in  color.  11  marks. — For  genera' 
tions  the  bulky  and  kindly  “dodtor  book”  has 
been  a  great  comfort,  especially  in  rural 
families.  Dr.  Spengler’s  Glucl{  und  Reichtum 
is  more,  however  than  a  “dodtor  book.”  He 
has  very  little  to  say  about  drugs,  and  what 
little  he  says  about  them  is  not  often  particu' 
larly  encouraging.  To  a  considerable  degree  a 
disciple  of  Father  Kneipp  and  his  “water 
cure,”  he  is  not  the  advocate  of  any  one  uni¬ 
versal  panacea  or  one  single  efficacious  ge^ure, 
but  of  the  pradtice  of  living  a  clean,  whole¬ 
some,  cheerful  life  and  letting  nature  do  the 
re^.  Although  he  does  pay  his  respedts  specif¬ 
ically  to  each  of  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  ail¬ 
ments  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  his  book  is  in 
its  broad  lines  a  manual  of  living — one  might 
almo^  say  of  Chri^ian  living,  since  he  finds 
infallible  prophyladtic  and  healing  merit  in 
prayer  and  the  pradtice  of  the  Chri^ian  vir¬ 
tues.  He  does  not  fail  to  outline  what  he  has 
found  effedtive  “emergency”  treatments  for 
each  malady,  but  one  of  his  mo^  charadteri^ic 
di(!ta  occurs  in  his  chapter  on  the  teeth — “Ein 
banker  Zahn  i^  ein  kranker  Mensch.”  Dr. 
Spengler  himself  is  a  man  of  the  mo^  careful 
and  abstemious  habits  (read  his  account  of 
the  old  medical  school  ledlurer's  Aem  and 
terrible  objedl  lesson  before  his  class  of  young 
physicians — page  21  —a  lesson  which  made 
young  Spengler  a  teetotaler  and  a  clean  man 
forever),  and  his  case  for  the  elimination  of 
what  are  usually  considered  the  small  and 
harmless  “vices,”  cigarette  smoking,  sleeping 
potions,  and  others,  is  presented  ably  and  with 
great  sincerity  and  kindness.  Dr.  Spengler  has 
had  dealings  with  every  type  of  the  physically 
and  spiritually  maladju^ed,  and  his  book  is 
crammed  with  vivid  experiences.  Written  in 
the  simple^  possible  ^yle  and  yet  with  vigor 
and  literary  skill,  it  has  been  widely  read  in 
Germany  and  would  certainly  be  wholesome 
and  helpful  reading  in  any  language. — H.K.B. 

t  Alemannenland.  Ein  Buck  von  Voll{Slum 
und  Sendung.  (Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Frei' 
burg  im  Breisgau  Vol.  1).  Fiir  die  Stadt  Frei¬ 
burg  im  Breisgau  herausgegeben  von  Ober- 
biirgermei^er  Dr.  Franz  Kerber.  Stuttgart. 
Engelhom.  1937.  190  pages. — In  the  intro- 
dudory  essay  Voll(,  Kultur  und  Gemeinde  Dr. 
Kerber  outlines  the  purpose  of  the  book  as 


regional  individuality  of  the  Alemannic  cul¬ 
ture  and  to  form  a  connecting  link  with  French 
culture.  According  to  his  political  conviction 
it  was  the  National-Socialid  revolution  which 
resurrected  and  liberated  true  German  “Kul- 
tur”  from  liberalidic  civilization  and  Jewish 
“Ueberfremdung.”  From  the  many  articles 
dealing  with  history,  art,  and  folklore  of  the 
Alemannic  region  only  a  few  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Hermann  Burte,  the  Alemannic  poet, 
extols  Johann  Peter  Hebei  as  the  recoverer  of 
the  name  “Alemannisch”  and  as  the  great 
writer  who: 

Schuf  im  lebendigften  Mittel 
der  Mundart  arischer  Bauern, 

In  den  Talen  daheim 

Lieder  roll  Kraft  und  Gemut! 

Jakob  Schaffner  pleads  for  unity  among  the 
Alemannic  groups  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Friedrich  Metz’  and  Kurt  Bauch’s 
essays  dealing  with  the  hidory  of  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  region  and  Miiller-Blattau’s 
scholarly  article  Alemannentum  im  Spiegel 
des  Voll{sliedes  are  intere^ing  contributions 
fortunately  not  contaminated  by  political 
bigotry.  Wilhelm  Schafer  gives  an  excellent 
insight  into  the  workshop  of  a  poet  and 
voices  the  poet's  responsibility.  Hans  Spe- 
mann’s  article  Die  ubemationale  Bedeu' 
tung  der  Wissenschaft  represents  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  second  part  of  the  book  assigned 
to  French  scholars.  Henri  Lichtenberger 
portrays  Goethe  as  one  of  the  fird  advocates 
of  the  ideal  of  spiritual  union  between  all 
Europeans  and  especially  between  Germans 
and  Frenchmen.  Jean  Edouard  Spenle  dis¬ 
cusses  Nietzsche  as  the  spiritual  mediator 
between  France  and  Germany.  His  brilliant 
exposition  is  followed  by  an  epilogue  by  the 
editor  emphasizing  the  official  Nazi  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Nietzsche,  apparently  to  countera(^l 
that  by  Spenle.  This  culti^ic  note  of  the  book 
reaches  a  climax  in  the  essay  by  Alphonse  de 
Chateaubriant  in  which  Adolf  Hitler's 
physiognomy  finds  its  mythical  glorification. 
— Otto  Wirth.  Indiana  University  Extension 
Division.  Calumet  Center,  Illinois. 

•  Josef  Chambon.  Der  franzosische  Protes' 
tantismus.  Miinchen.  Chr.  Kaiser.  1937- 
210  pages.  5  marks. — After  an  introdudtory 
chapter  commenting  on  the  origin  of  the 
French  people  and  the  advent  of  Chri^ianity 
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in  France,  we  have  an  account  of  the  Renais' 
sance  and  the  Reformation.  Three  out^anding 
charaefters  of  this  period,  representing  both 
the  former  and  the  latter,  are  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  Marot  and  Rabelais.  The  fir^t 
pioneer  of  the  Reformation,  however, was 
Lefebvre,  who  translated  the  Psalms  and  the 
New  Te^ament  into  French,  about  1523. 
There  follows  a  chapter  on  the  Counterref- 
ormation  and  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Barthoh 
omew.  After  the  interlude  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV,  we  have  a  chapter  entitled,  Es  geht 
erne  dun^le  Wol}{  herein,  which  traces  the 
devious  paths  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin, 
followed  by  another  on  the  death  of  Prote^an- 
tism  under  Louis  XIV.  The  6nal  chapter  is  on 
the  rise  of  French  Protestantism  in  the  eight' 
eenth  century.  In  spite  of  laws  forbidding 
Prote^ant  worship,  under  the  leadership 
of  Antoine  Ck)urt  and  Paul  Rabaut  the  num- 
ber  of  faithful  kept  increasing.  The  tolerant 
attitude  of  Louis  XVI  and  the  influence  of 
Lafayette,  returning  from  Prote^ant  Amer- 
ica,  were  very  helpful  to  the  cause.  The 
proclamation  of  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship  by  Napoleon  e^ablished  legally  the 
^tus  of  Prote^antism.  This  notice,  which  is 
but  a  meager  outline  of  the  text,  is  quite 
inadequate  to  do  full  ju^ice  to  a  work  of 
excellent  scholarship. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Otto  Engelmayer.  Die  Deutschlandideo' 
logic  der  Franzosen.  Berlin.  Junker  W 
Diinnhaupt.  1936.  142  pages.  6  marks. — The 
author  attempts  to  analyze  the  French  attitude 
towards  Germany  during  the  laA  130  years. 
He  succeeds  admirably  in  showing  how  the 
influence  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  Hugo,  Jung' 
deutschland,  Nietzsche,  and  war  propaganda 
often  created  a  di^orted  pi(fture  of  the  true 
Germany.  In  order  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
common  mistakes,  Engelmayer  tries  to  li^t  the 
general  charadleri^ics  of  the  Germans.  As  a 
whole,  the  author's  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  better  under^nding  of  the  relationship  be' 
tween  France  and  Germany  contributes  much 
towards  a  clarification  of  the  problem. 

One  does  wish  for  a  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  such  a  scientific  treatise. — J.  Breitenbucher. 
Miami  University. 

•  Ferdinand  Fried.  Der  AufStieg  der 
Juden.  Goslar.  Blut  und  Boden  Verlag. 
1937.  144  pages.  8  plates,  6  maps. — “Soweit 
sich  die  Weltgeschichte  zuriickverfolgen 
las^,  i^  sie  erfiillt  von  dem  tiefen  und  unaus' 


loschlichen  Gcgcnsdtz  der  nordischen  und  der 
semitischen  Rasse."  Starting  with  this  dog¬ 
matic  ^atement,  the  author  tries  to  prove 
with  the  help  of  much  hi^orical  material  that 
the  Semitic  race,  and  the  Jewish  nation  in 
particular,  has  been  a  de^rueftive,  parasitic 
race  ever  since  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  author  is  a  conscienceless  juggler 
of  fac!ts  to  make  them  fit  his  preconceived 
ideas.  He  speaks  with  the  authoritative  voice 
of  a  scholar  although  he  makes  no  secret  of  his 
bias  and  contempt  for  the  Jews.  Such  wild 
explanations  as  the  following  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  the  quality  of  the  book:  the 
Levites  took  their  name  from  the  dragon-snake 
Leviathan,  and  the  Jew'ish  God  Jawe  goes 
back  to  a  tribal  fetish,  a  bronze  snake  Jahu 
(page  56),  which  was  brought  home  one  day 
by  an  Assyrian  king  as  sign  of  viAory  (page 
64).  One  regrets  that  such  malicious  “Mach- 
werk”  poses  as  scholarship;  it  is  nothing  but 
slander  and  propaganda,  and  very  poor 
propaganda  at  that. — J.  Malthaner.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hans  Harder.  Das  Dorf  an  der  Wolgu.  Ein 
deutsches  Leben  in  Russland.  Stuttgart. 
Steinkopf.  309  pages.  4.80  marks. — A  good 
work  in  a  much  neglected  field.  The  great 
Peter  and  Catherine  of  Russia  called  German 
peasants  to  become  model  farmers.  They  made 
the  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose  and 
themselves  multiplied  until  at  the  time  of 
the  World  War  there  were  perhaps  a  hundred 
colonies  w'ith  a  population  of  millions;  es¬ 
timates  varying  from  two-and-a-half  to  ten. 
And  then  the  ancient  problem  arose  of  a 
people  with  a  variant  culture  within  the  na¬ 
tional  body.  The  tale  of  the  liquidation  of 
these  fine  folk  is  well  told,  as  is  the  ^ory  of 
their  rise  through  unremitting  toil  and  diligent 
management.  Hi^orians  of  the  World  War 
have  nearly  overlooked  Russia.  Its  epic  of 
tragedy  is  truly  stupendous.  Isolation  from 
the  world,  since  1918,  has  been  a  bar.  In  the 
case  of  these  suffering  people — of  whom 
perhaps  the  half  succumbed  to  the  hardships 
of  revolution,  colledtivization,  deportations  to 
“voluntary  re-settlement” — there  is  wanting 
an  efficient  press-agency.  A  small  number 
escaped,  as  did  Peter  Born,  abroad,  to  Canada 
or  South  America. — John  F.  C.  Green. 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Hans  Harder.  In  Wologdas  weissen  Wdh 
dem.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1938.  224 
pages.  3.80  marks. — Peter  the  Great  called 
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German  peasants  to  become  demon^rators 
of  we^em  agricultural  methods.  The  original 
eighteen  thousand  multiplied  until  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  descendants  lived  in 
Bourishing  colonies  along  the  Wolga  River. 
These  people  faithfully  maintained  their 
original  cu^oms,  religion  and  language,  so 
that  the  dialect  spoken  was — and  is — indica- 
tive  of  the  ance^ral  home  left  centuries  ago. 
Perhaps  one  half  of  the  approximately  ten 
millions  of  German  colonies  in  Russia  have 
been  liquidated  in  the  Soviets’  warfare  again^ 
the  “kulaks”  and  religion.  This  volume  relates 
the  ^ory  of  one  who  experienced  in  his  own 
person  the  modern  terrors  of  Siberia,  forced 
labor  in  the  forces,  ^arvation,  cold,  illness 
and  inhuman  abuse.  German  church-papers 
have  for  two  decades  brought  these  revela- 
tions.  But  the  American  press  would  not 
regi^er  the  over-tones  of  that  frozen  hell. 
At  length  Eugene  Lyons  in  Assignment  in 
Utopia  has  verihed  the  authenticity  of  this 
present,  continuing  Dantescan  tragedy.  Out 
of  that  ocean  of  vicarious  suffering  mu^  arise 
a  new  and  purer  faith,  a  nobler  Church. — 
John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

t  Herbert  Kranz.  Die  Stauferl^aiser  und  ihr 
Reich.  Stuttgart.  Francksche  Verlags- 
buchhandlung.  3d.  ed.  1937-  256  pages.  6.50 
marks. — A  book  well  done;  for  popular  use. 
Germany  and  Europe  of  our  generation  are 
intelligible  only  through  the  eyes  of  a  con¬ 
tinental  hK<tory. — The  Staufer  dyna^y,  ex¬ 
celling  in  power  and  vision,  covered,  roughly, 
one  century  from  A.D.  1152.  Its  two  greater 
rulers  were  Emperors  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  Frederick  II.  The  latter  was  a  true  modern 
whose  genius  transcended  nationalism  and 
ccclesia^icism.  More  significant  than  the  epics 
of  heroes,  however,  is  the  delineation  of  the 
ground-swells  of  modernity  in  the  growing 
influence  of  the  people  in  the  cities,  the  crafts 
and  the  body  of  peasants.  They  finally  proved 
(and  will  prove  again)  that  “the  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth.” 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German 
Nation  was  an  echo  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  secular  counterpart  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  its  vain  pursuit  Germans  shed 
streams  of  precious  blood  on  southern  fields, 
delaying  by  centuries  the  coming  of  age  of 
Germany.  As  a  modern  thinker  showed,  the 
north-south  movements  of  peoples  are  ^erile; 
that  eaA  and  we^  is  the  direction  of  frueftify- 


ing  elements  of  civilization. — John  F.  C. 
Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Eugen  Roth.  Das  grosse  Los.  Miinchen. 

Knorr  6?  Hirth.  1938.  208  pages.  2.80 

marks. — Mo^  men  are  gamblers  by  nature, 
whether  they  engage  in  so-called  games  of 
chance  or  speculate  with  corporation  ^ocks; 
even  life  insurance  is  a  form  of  gambling. 
This  book,  therefore,  is  highly  intere^ing  as 
a  hi^ory  of  gambling.  From  the  time  of  the 
Roman  “alea”  to  the  modern  State  lottery  man 
has  been  eager  to  ca^  his  lot  into  the  wheel 
of  fortune.  Many  anecdotes  and  excellent 
illu^rations  make  the  volume  extremely 
readable. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Heinz  Stoke.  Deutschland  wider  Sizilien; 

die  Empdrung  Heinrichs  VII.  von  Hohen' 

^laufen.  Berlin.  Georg  Stilke.  1937.  100  pages. 
2.80  marks. — The  old  problem  of  the  medieval 
imperial  dichotomy  between  Germany  and 
Italy  is  reexamined  by  Herr  Stoke ...  He  has 
centered  his  ^udy  upon  the  attempt  of  King 
Heinrich  VII  to  wrench  Germany  from  the 
Italian  orbit  which  had  already  attra<fted  his 
father,  Emperor  Friedrich  II.  The  young  king 
rebelled  both  again^  his  father  and  again^ 
the  political  course  which  would  subjedt  Ger¬ 
many  to  a  ruler  who  found  greater  attraction 
over  the  Alps.  To  the  author  it  is  clear  that 
the  young  Hohen^aufen  was  no  traitor  or 
villain,  and  that  his  actions  which  culminated 
in  Friedrich’s  return  to  Germany  in  1235  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  personally  were 
largely  dictated  by  his  desire  to  launch  Ger¬ 
many  upon  a  national,  anti-imperial  course. 
Heinrich  found  no  support  for  his  dream, 
submitted  to  his  father,  was  transported  to 
Italy,  endured  seven  years  of  imprisonment, 
and  died  in  1242  at  the  age  of  31.  “For  Ger¬ 
many  the  victory  of  the  Imperium  meant  the 
interruption  of  a  movement  which  had  found 
in  Heinrich  a  significant  originator.”  Herr 
Stoke  has  contributed  nothing  new  to  the 
^udy,  but  has  expressed  in  brief  compass  and 
moving  ^yle  the  tragic  elements  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  father  and  son,  and  has  helped 
to  bolder  nationalism  by  placing  its  roots  in 
the  thirteenth  century. — Henry  Miller  Mad' 
den.  Stanford  University. 

•  Josef  Frank.  Wildweft  wie  es  wirl^lich  war. 

Leipzig.  Goldmann.  1937.  200  pages. 

4.50  marks. — Frank  writes  for  German  young- 
^ers  ten  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  pioneer 
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explorers  who  brought  the  We^  of  the 
United  States  into  the  limelight  of  civiliza- 
tion.  Starting  with  De  la  Salle  we  meet  Boone, 
Clark,  Bridger  and  Carson.  The  scene  shifts 
farther  We^  and  the  book  winds  up  with 
sketches  of  Wild  Bill,  Buffalo  Bill  and  Billy 
Dixon.  As  only  about  twenty  pages  are 
devoted  to  each  sketch,  only  the  highlights 
are  touched.  The  lives  of  these  characfters  are 
so  exciting  that  any  embryo  pioneer  will  want 
to  Bnish  the  book  in  a  single  sitting. — E. 
T renl^ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Pola  Gauguin.  Mem  Vater  Paul  Gauguin. 

Leipzig.  Paul  Li^t.  1937-  280  pages. 
6.50  marks.— Elizabeth  Ihle  has  translated 
what  in  many  respedts  mu^  be  the  definitive 
life  of  the  celebrated  French  painter,  whose 
achievements  have  frequently  been  lo^  in 
more  attractive  legend.  Gauguin,  already  em- 
barked  on  a  career  as  a  young  Paris  banker, 
married  a  Danish  girl,  Mette  Sofie  Gad. 
Despite  his  success  in  banking,  painting  which 
he  began  as  a  hobby  came  more  and  more 
to  absorb  his  intere^  and  he  ventured  to 
exhibit  his  fir^t  canvas  at  the  Salon  in  1876. 
The  dome^ic  felicity  of  his  home  was  inter- 
rupted  when  abruptly  Gauguin  abandoned 
his  position  with  the  bank  and  decided  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  art.  And  thus 
began  Gauguin's  long  battle  with  the  world 
which  was  loath  to  accept  him,  with  his  wife 
who  was  confused  by  the  dramatic  change  in 
the  life  of  herself  and  her  children,  ending  in 
seeking  peace  in  the  South  Seas.  Pola  Gauguin, 
a  son,  not  only  gives  a  full-length  portrait  of 
his  father,  using  every  available  source,  but  he 
enriches  his  account  with  many  letters  written 
to  his  mother. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Fr.  Gudehus.  August  Winnig.  Ein  Mann 
des  Wortes,  der  Tat  und  des  Glaubens. 
Berlin.  Martin  Wameck.  1938.  251  pages. 
3.80  marks. — ^This  book  appeared  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Augu^  Winnig's  sixtieth  birthday, 
March  31.  We  can  be  grateful  to  Gudehus 
for  thus  calling  the  attention  of  an  indifferent 
world  to  the  moA  di^inguished  political  figure 
in  private  life  now  living  in  Germany,  but 
Gudehus  adds  little  to  our  knowledge.  Winnig 
himself  has  told  it  all  and  told  it  better  in  his 
matchless  autobiography,  Fruhrot  (1924),  Der 
weite  Weg  (1932),  and  Heiml^ehr  (1932),  three 
volumes,  all  published  by  the  Hanseatische 
Verlagsan^lt  in  Hamburg,  books  which 
Germans  should  place  with  pride  beside  their 
classic  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.  Better  than 
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Gudehus’  book  is  Ein  deutsches  Gewissen. 
Dan}{  an  Auguft  Winnig,  Eckart-Verlag,  Ber- 
lin-Steglitz,  1938,  one  of  the  mo^  moving 
tributes  ever  paid  to  a  writer,  living  or  dead, 
by  the  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  every  work 
he  has  written,  a  slender  booklet  which 
should,  together  with  Winnig’s  own  w’orks,  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  person,  German  or  non- 
German,  who  wishes  to  understand  something 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  last  sixty  years  and 
to  hear  the  Still,  small  voice  behind  the  pre¬ 
vailing  hurricane  of  propaganda  within  and 
without  the  Reich. 

With  the  closing  words  of  his  Heiml^ehr,  his 
Gesprdch  vom  Glauben  and  his  Europa  (Eck- 
art-Verlag,  Berlin-Steglitz),  of  which  50,000 
copies  have  been  sold  since  last  fall,  Augu^ 
Winnig  has  taken  the  foremost  place  among 
the  spiritual  leaders  of  Germany  who  have 
come  to  the  adtive  defense  of  Christianity. 
That  his  leadership  is  recognized  and  sup¬ 
ported  is  attested  by  the  fadt  that  on  his 
birthday  he  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  city  of  Potsdam,  where  he  lives,  of  Blan- 
kenburg,  Harz,  w'here  he  was  born,  of  the 
Duke  of  Braunschweig,  his  former  sovereign, 
of  his  old  comrades  in  the  Masons’  Union,  in 
his  regiment,  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  in  EaA 
Prussia,  and  of  many  other  distinguished 
persons  in  public  and  private  life. — Jane  F. 
Goodloe.  Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 

•  Edgar  Kirsch.  Hans  Grimm  und  der  nor' 
dische  Mensch.  Miinchen.  Albert  Lan- 
gen-Georg  Muller.  1938.  116  pages.  1.80 
marks. — Hans  Emil- Wilhelm  Grimm  w'as  bom 
in  1875.  Herr  Kirsch’s  volume  is  devoted  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  dodtrines  and  dogmas  of 
Nordic  man  as  he  emerges  from  Grimm’s 
writings.  Essentially  the  work  is  divided  into 
the  following  parts:  Hans  Grimm,  the  Nordic 
man;  Race  questions;  the  necessity  of  Nordic 
cooperation;  MaStery  as  a  Nordic  principle; 
The  German  Way.  The  point  of  view  of  the  f 
work  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Statement  of 
these  contents — it  is  in  essence  the  typical 
Nazi  attitude  toward  questions  of  race  and  ‘ 
nationality.  The  significance  of  the  work  is 
two-fold:  it  is  a  delineation  of  the  work  and  j 
attitude  of  Herr  Grimm  and  of  the  author  of  | 
the  volume  and  it  is  a  delineation  of  the  racial  r 
principle  as  expounded  in  present-day  Gier-  I 
many.  There  is  a  good  bibliography  of  Grimm’s  ^ 
works. — Harry  N-  Howard.  Miami  Univer-  j 
sity. 
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•  Bogislav  von  Selchow.  Hundert  Tage  aus 
meinem  Lehen.  Leipzig.  Koehler  6^  Ame' 

lang.  1936.  383  pages.  6.50  marks. — A  collec' 
tion  of  ^riking  scenes  chosen  from  the  au' 
thor's  diaries  and  illu^rating  his  extremely 
varied  and  eventful  life  as  naval  officer, 
dent,  politician,  captain  of  iftudent  militia,  and 
writer.  His  autobiography,  which  overflows 
with  vivacity,  humorous  anecdote,  and  indi' 
viduali^ic  personal  touches,  is  a  valuable  his' 
torical  document  inasmuch  as  the  writer’s 
frankness  and  evident  sincerity  impress  the 
reader  and  inasmuch  as  Dr.  v.  Selchow’s 
contarts  w’ith  diplomatic  and  political  leaders 
from  Bismarck  to  Ebert  put  him  in  medias  res 
in  national  developments.  Several  long  pas' 
sages  exhibit  a  marked  dramatic  power  which, 
together  with  many  colorful  descriptions, 
enhance  the  literary  worth  of  the  book. — R. 
Tyson  Wyc}{off.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Werner  Weisbach.  Und  Alles  iit  zerilo' 
ben.  Erinnerungen  aus  der  Jahrhundert' 

wende.  Wien'Leipzig'Ziirich.  Herbert  Reich' 
ner.  1937.  397  pages. — The  ^tory  of  the  child' 
hood  and  adolescence  of  the  well'known 
former  professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
who  discovered  the  interrelationship  between 
art  and  sociology.  The  book  is  less  intere^ing 
as  an  autobiography  than  for  the  cultural 
background  which  it  describes  in  a  mo^  lively 
and,  sometimes,  ironical  ^yle. 

Weisbach's  childhood  coincides  with  the 
period  of  prosperity  which  set  in  after  the 
Franco'German  war  of  1870'71.  He  grew  up 
amid^  the  liberali^ic  bourgeoisie,  which  we 
already  know  from  Theodor  Fontane’s  novels, 
and  when  he  was  a  ^udent,  the  Wilhelminian 
era  was  in  full  blossom.  Years  of  wandering 
bring  him  in  close  touch  with  the  outAanding 
persons  of  his  epoch.  He  travels  in  Victorian 
England,  in  Zola's  Paris,  in  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Egypt,  Spain  and  Poland,  and  wherever  he  goes 
he  secures  a  fir^t  hand  knowledge  of  the  social, 
arti^ic  and  human  situation. 

Weisbach’s  book  is  an  important  and 
quite  fascinating  contribution  to  the  cultural 
hi^ory  of  the  fin  de  siecle;  indents  of  the 
arti^ic  life  of  that  p)eriod  will  find  it  particu' 
larly  revealing.  We  would  rather  like  to  miss 
a  few  too  personal  episodes  which  can  by  no 
means  intere^  the  public  at  large. — Judith  E. 
Sachs.  New  York  City. 

•  Lily  Abegg.  Tamato — der  Sendungs' 
glaube  des  Japanischen  Vol}{es.  Frankfurt 

am  Main.  SocietatS'Verlag.  1936.  285  pages. 
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5.40  marks. — A  better  under^anding  of  the 
Japanese  people — with  emphasis  more  on  their 
culture  than  their  militarism — is  afforded  by 
this  book.  Family  life,  religion,  cu^oms,  arts 
are  discussed.  There  is  an  intere^ing  descrip' 
tion  of  the  Japanese  tea  ceremony,  which  the 
foreigner  can’t  do  right  even  if  he  memorizes 
all  the  rules.  There  is  an  enlightening  chapter 
on  Japanese  sports,  principally  “sumo”  fight' 
ing,  in  which  proper  breathing  plays  an  im' 
portant  part,  and  baseball,  “which  is  perhaps 
even  more  popular  than  in  its  native  country, 
the  United  States.” 

One  of  the  psychological  riddles  of  Japan, 
the  author  says,  is  that  the  newspapers  are 
printed  in  the  difficult  Chinese  symbols,  ah 
though  there  is  a  simpler  Japanese  alphabet. 
In  Japanese  the  Chinese  symbols  have  two 
or  more  meanings  each,  often  leading  to  con' 
fusion. 

In  poetry,  however,  the  Chinese  symbols 
are  not  used,  for  to  pause  and  puzzle  out  the 
meaning  would  ruin  its  beauty.  Japanese 
poetry,  little  known  because  of  the  language, 
is  marked  by  its  brevity.  Here  is  a  Haiku 
poem  (they  have  17  syllables),  written  by  the 
poet  Issa; 

“Kleinc  Schnec\e, 

"Langsam,  ganz  langsam,  geh,  steige 

“Au/  den  Fuji." 

“Yamato”  is  the  term  used  in  Japan  to 
designate  what  is  truly  Japanese.  The  Yamato 
people  consider  themselves  a  god'chosen  race, 
and  this  belief  is  the  root  of  Japanese  impc' 
rialism,  including  “cultural  imperialism,”  the 
author  says. 

Dr.  Abegg  shows  that  she  thoroughly 
knows  the  Japanese  people,  but  her  ^yle  is 
perhaps  more  scholarly  than  article. — Theo' 
dore  A.  Ediger.  Tulsa. 

•  Josef  Maria  Frank.  Mexilfo  iil  anders. 

Berlin.  Universitas.  1938.  354  pages. — 
Another  foreigner  has  discovered  Mexico. 
This  time  an  experienced  globetrotter,  who 
isn’t  always  sure  of  his  faefts  (witness  his 
reiterated  assertion  that  the  United  States  has, 
as  a  conservation  measure,  withdrawn  all 
Texas  oil  wells  from  production),  but  who  is 
more  than  sure  of  his  conclusions.  To  be  fair, 
however,  he  usually  hints  at  them  inAead  of 
bating  them  dogmatically,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  in  mo^  cases  of  what  he  is  driving  at. 
He  went  into  Mexico  via  Cuba  and  Vera  Cruz, 
&ayed  about  the  central  plateau  long  enough 
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tx>  become  thoroughly  charmed  and  thoroughly 
puzzled,  made  excursions  into  the  tierra  ca- 
liente  and  the  desert,  and  put  forth  an  honeA 
effort  not  to  be  ^ampeded  either  by  his  likes 
or  his  dislikes. 

He  looks  at  almo{>t  everything  with  a  fishy 
eye,  from  Cortez  and  his  pirates  to  the  expro' 
priation  of  the  haciendas  (with  which,  he  is 
sure,  the  prosperity  of  Mexico  went  into  the 
discard,  and  the  “pelado”  became  more  and 
more  pelado)  and  the  art  of  Diego  Rivera, 
which  he  is  pleased  to  call  degenerate  and 
which  means  nothing  to  him  except  a  techni' 
cally  skilled  slander  of  the  entire  white  race. 
He  is  quite  sure  that  the  oil  coup  of  la,4t 
March  means  the  end  of  English  and  USA 
domination  in  Mexico,  but  he  is  equally  sure 
that  Mexico  will  never  be  able  to  handle  her 
own  problems  satisfactorily. 

One  who  knows  Mexico  will  not  find  much 
here  that  is  new  or  helpful;  but  anyone  seeking 
a  birdseye  view,  offered  by  a  shrewd  and  witty 
observer,  will  profit  by  reading  his  book.— 

H.  K.  B. 

•  Albert  Herrlich.  Land  des  Lichtes.  MCin- 
chen.  Knorr  d  Hirth.  1938.  180  pages. 

4  and  5.50  marks. — The  author  was  a  member 
of  the  German  Hindukusch  expedition  of  1935. 
The  land  of  Nuriman  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the 
main  range  of  the  Hindukusch  on  the  border 
between  Afghani^an  and  the  Indian  province 
of  Chitral.  The  expedition  left  Kabul  with 
two  trucks  and  traveled  ea^ward  to  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  mountains.  Then  with  a  company 
of  porters  they  went  on  foot  up  and  down 
the  valleys  and  across  mountain  passes.  Some 
of  these  valleys  had  never  before  been  visited 
by  white  men.  The  natives  were  very  suspi¬ 
cious  and  not  amenable  to  scientific  ^udy. 
(Converted  only  within  the  la^  century  to 
Mohammedanism,  they  ^ill  show  many  traces 
of  paganism.  They  live  a  ^em  and  hard  life 
among  these  rocks.  In  India  the  party  at¬ 
tempted  the  ascent  of  Tirich  Mir,  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  7800  meters.  88  photographs — 
some  of  them  presenting  wonderful  scenery — 
and  4  maps  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the 
exa<ft  route  of  the  expedition. — E.  Trenlpaer. 
New  York  City. 

•  Arnold  Hoellriegel.  Zarzura,  die  Oase  der 

l^einen  Vogel.  Zurich.  Orell  Fiissli.  1938. 
216  pages.  4.50  marks. — Hoellriegel,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  romance  of  the  Amazon,  The  ForeSt 
Ship,  which  appeared  in  an  English  translation 
in  1931,  repeats  his  previous  success  with  this 
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^ory  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  One  of  a  party  (rf 
five  Europeans  under  the  leadership  of  Count 
Almasy,  a  Hungarian,  they  conduced  a 
motorized  exploration  of  one  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  unknown  sections  of  the  globe  in  1933. 
Their  goal  was  the  Zarzura  oasis  of  legendary 
renown  on  the  borderland  between  Libya 
and  Egypt.  But  when  they  finally  reached  it 
they  were  disappointed,  since  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  la^  decades  had  wiped  out  mo^ 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  this  oasis.  With 
Ford  motor  trucks  they  covered  at  leaA  ten 
times  as  much  ground  as  a  camel  caravan  could 
have  traveled.  Then  they  visited  the  Kufta 
oasis,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Italians 
only  two  years  earlier — many  of  the  Senussi 
tribe  had  fled  from  there  and  perished  miser¬ 
ably  in  the  desert.  At  the  rock  of  Uwenat 
Almasy  discovered  pre-his!toric  paintings  in 
caves.  Another  intere^sting  event  was  the 
monument  they  erected  at  the  higher  spot  of 
the  Gilf  El  Kebir  in  honor  of  the  late  Egyptian 
explorer  Prince  Kemal  el  Din.  Hoellriegel 
knows  how  to  make  the  daily  routine  of  the 
expedition  intere,<ting  and  thrills  the  reader 
with  these  experiences  in  one  of  the  mo^  un¬ 
inviting  sections  of  the  world.  77  photos  give 
visual  evidence  of  the  bleakness  of  this  land. 
The  Madagascan  ^raw  fiber  used  for  the 
binding  is  a  novel  feature. — E.  Trenipier.  New 
York  C^ity. 

•  Edgar  Lajtha.  Welterleben.  Berlin.  Ro- 
wohlt.  1937.  286  pages. — This  book 
covers  the  author's  experiences  while  circum¬ 
navigating  the  globe  in  1934.  Edgar  Lajtha  is  a 
Hungarian  journali^  bom  in  1910  in  Budape^. 
His  fir^  book  — Japan,  Geilern,  Heute,  Mor¬ 
gen — was  a  great  success.  In  this  new  book 
we  are  vouchsafed  glimpses  of  China,  Japan 
Hawaii,  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Ireland  and  Budape^.  At  times  the  ^yle  has 
a  Aaccato  sharpness  generally  associated  with 
tabloid  writers.  Lajtha  is  also  versed  in  news 
photography,  and  examples  of  his  work  arc 
generously  interspersed  in  the  volume.  Hono¬ 
lulu  with  its  melting  pot  of  different  races 
impressed  him  as  a  unique  experiment  which 
is  succeeding.  In  Los  Angeles  he  gives  us  a 
detailed  description  of  a  McPherson  revivaliS 
service  in  the  Angelus  Temple — the  bun¬ 
combe  is  plainly  apparent.  His  ^ay  at  Inter¬ 
national  House  in  New  York  City  was  pleas¬ 
ant  and  a  revelation.  In  Ireland  he  went  to 
the  island  of  Aran  and  interviewed  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  film,  Man  of  Aran.  And  so,  back 
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to  his  native  BudapeA,  a  city  in  two  worlds.  AeSlheti}{,  and  Der  Erzieher.  The  6nal  chapter 


All  in  all,  a  book  full  of  descriptions,  impres' 
sions  and  keen  observations. — E.  Trencl(ner. 
New  York  City. 

•  Egon  Vietta.  Empfindsame  Reise  nach 
Lappland.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Societats' 

Verlag.  1938.  275  pages.  8.50  marks. — 
Lovers  of  travel  books  will  enjoy  the  sketches 
and  descriptions  in  this  Reisebuch,  whose 
merits  are  a  good  literary  ^yle,  fine  ob' 
servation  and  the  human  touch.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parts:  ?{ordische  Welt,  Helsingfors, 
Logbuch  Lappland,  and  Heimgesang.  There 
are  good  impressions  of  life  in  Helsinki  and 
Reval.  In  his  observations  of  the  life  of  the 
people  the  author  seems  to  have  caught  much 
of  their  spirit.  Readers  should  learn  much  of 
the  life  of  these  northerners  through  reading 
a  book  of  this  kind. — Harry  7^.  Howard. 
Miami  University. 

•  Hamann,  Magus  des  J^ordens.  Haupt' 
schriften.  Herausgegeben  von  Otto  Mann. 
(Sammlung  Dieterich.  Bd.  10).  Leipzig.  Die' 
terich.  1938.  510  pages.  4.25  marks. — The 
importance  of  Hamann  as  the  great  inspirer 
of  his  time  has  been  widely  recognized  and  is 
receiving  new  emphasis  at  present,  but  for  the 
general  public  Hamann  is  a  vague,  my^erious 
figure.  This  conception  of  him  is  largely  due 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  work  and  life. 
Goethe,  who  received  much  inspiration  from 
him,  had  planned  an  edition  of  his  works  but 
never  accomplished  it.  The  present  edition 
therefore  fills  a  real  need.  While  it  is  not  com' 
plete,  it  comprises  everything  that  is  essential 
in  his  writings  so  that  the  reader  can  gain  a 
complete  picture  of  his  work. 

Dr.  Mann  in  his  arrangement  of  the  selected 
material  made  a  special  effort  to  overcome  the 
average  reader’s  preconceived  idea  that  this 
writer  is  diflficult  by  leading  him  from  the 
lighter  material  to  deeper,  more  difficult  sub' 
jeAs.  The  fir^  chapter,  Biographie  und  Leben, 
brings  personal  notes  of  the  author,  followed 
by  his  be^'known  writing,  Sol(ratische  Den}{' 
wurdigl{eiten;  next  come  two  chapters  Philo' 
Sophie  and  Die  neuen  Machtc,  the  latter  con' 
taining  thoughts  about  nature,  hi^ory,  pas' 
sion,  and  genius.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  central  point  of  Hamann's  world,  his  rela' 
tionship  to  God,  in  the  next  chapter.  Religion, 
140  pages.  The  second  half  of  the  book  pre' 
sents  thoughts  on  various  fields  of  culture, 
under  the  headings:  Sf>rachc,  Dichtung,  Kunil, 


is  a  selection  of  utterances  of  some  of  the 
great  men  who  were  inspired  by  Hamann, 
such  as  Goethe,  Lavater,  Jean  Paul,  and  Hegel. 

There  is  also  added  a  li^  of  the  source  mate' 
rial  and  of  the  writings  of  Hamann,  a  bibliog' 
raphy,  an  index,  as  well  as  a  helpful  introduc' 
tion  by  Dr.  Mann,  38  pages. — J.  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Blaise  Pascal.  Gedanl{en.  Translation  by 
Wolfgang  Ruttenauer.  Introdudtion  by 
Romano  Guardini.  Leipzig.  Dieterich.  1938. 412 
pages.  4  marks. — The  fir^  German  translation 
of  Pascal’s  Pensees  to  be  made  from  Fortunat 
Strowski's  “definitive”  edition;  and  purport' 
ing  to  be  “complete.”  The  endeavor  to  intro' 
duce  some  sort  of  order  into  the  maltreated, 
chaotic,  exiting  Ms.,  and  to  find  some  unity 
within  its  fragments  has  long  baffled  its  edi' 
tors.  Strowski  rejecfts:  all  subjedlive  arrange' 
ments,  as  of  the  Port  Royaliiits;  the  attempt 
to  recon^trudt  out  of  the  fragments  his  con- 
templated  Apology  (indeed,  he  discards  the 
idea  that  the  fragments  as  a  whole  are  the 
preliminary  sketches  of  such  an  Apology); 
largely  also  Brunschvig’s  ma^erly,  objedtive, 
topical  grouping  from  below  upwards — 
Pascal  would  view  things  from  above  down' 
wards,  says  he. 

Strowski  essayed  nothing  less  than  to  make 
his  own  Pascal’s  mentalite,  the  following  of 
whose  “Dcnkmethode”  then  led  him  to 
clu^er  the  Pensees  around  five  central  themes 
with  which  he  believes  they  were  in  various 
ways  integrated  within  the  author’s  mind.  He 
thus  discovers  within  Pascal’s  “sinnvolle 
Unordnung”  an  order,  a  unity,  not  more  geo' 
metrico,  but  rather  that  of  a  tree,  growing 
simultaneously  in  all  its  parts,  capable  of 
embracing  mighty  tensions  as  within  Truth, 
Existence  Itself.  Yet  not  tension  forever  unre' 
solved.  Romano  Guardini  in  his  penetrating  in' 
trodudtion  calls  the  Pensees  “exi^enzgeborene 
Schriften,”  “Ort  der  Begegnung  mit  dem 
Wesentlichen.”  They  refledt  Pascal’s  view  of 
Exigence  Itself  as  a  form  of  que^ion,  a  druggie, 
refledt  his  own  dialedlical  consciousness,  yet 
ever  point  to  a  crisis  which  demands  a  deci' 
sion  affording  one  a  vantage  point  from  which 
to  wage  the  everla^ing  “Wahrheitskampf.” 

In  this  connedtion,  Guardini  suggests  as  a 
parallel,  Soren  Kierkegaard,  who  succeeded  in 
surmounting  the  sl^andalon  of  his  Romantici^ 
colleagues  to  become  like  Pascal  a  vigorous 
contender  for  “das  Chri^liche  Wesentliche.” 
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Hence,  “die  Exi^entialitat  der  Wahrheit 
wohnt  in  diesen  Bruch^iicken,”  their  claim  to 
immortality.  The  translator  has  accomplished 
his  difficult  task  with  di^indtion,  and  has 
provided  the  grateful  reader  with  illuminating 
and  copious  footnotes  and  an  index. — Paul  F. 
Lauheriilein.  Connecticut  College. 

•  Paul  Schuetz.  'Warum  ich  noch  ein  Chrift 
bin.  Berlin.  Hans  von  Hugo  und  Schlot- 

heim.  1938.  133  pages.  2.85  and  3.80  marks. — 
The  Church  is  under  fire  everywhere.  In 
certain  regions  of  the  world  the  attack  has 
become  deva^ating.  In  others  there  is  ^ill  com' 
parative  peace.  Yet  even  in  these  relatively 
peaceful  lands  the  identical  causes  will  surely 
bring  the  issue  of  the  People  versus  the  Church 
to  a  head. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  pa^or  who 
wisely  and  well  analyses  the  ailments  of  the 
German  branch  of  the  Church.  He  is  a  bit  tex) 
gentle  with  the  in^itution  but  is  fair  with  its 
faults  and  also  fair  with  compelling  secular 
causes  that  are  occasioning  the  overt  attacks. 
He  leads  a  young  friend  to  re'appraise  the 
elements  of  eternal  worth  nurtured  by  the 
Church,  values  which,  because  of  va^ 
hoAility  toward  the  Church,  are  finding  in- 
creasing  organization  outside  her  fold.  The 
people  are  as  religious  as  ever.  A  li^  of  con' 
fessional  meetings  from  Frankfurt  show  more 
youth  gatherings  without  benefit  of  clergy 
than  are  sponsored  by  the  Church.  To  re' 
convert  the  German  people  to  the  Church  and 
to  turn  the  Church  again  to  the  people  is  the 
vital  issue  of  the  German  Church  druggie. — 
John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Ruth  Schaumann.  Der  m^htige  Herr. 
Holzschnitte  zum  Heliand.  Berlin'Steg' 

litz.  Eckart  Verlag.  1938.  102  pages.  4.80 
marks.  —  Among  previous  works  of  Ruth 
Schaumann  are  Amei,  Fine  Kindheit;  Der  sin' 
gende  Fisch  and  Siebenfrauen.  In  an  enthusias' 
tic  review  of  Der  singende  Fisch  in  Booijs  A' 
broad.  Autumn,  1935,  p.  445,  Professor 
B.  Q.  Morgan  says  in  part;  “Has  any  other 
nation,  I  wonder,  held  the  fiiiry'tale  for 
grownups  in  such  high  e^em,  given  it  such 
an  extensive  and  honorable  place  in  literature, 
as  the  German  people?.  .  .  This  tradition 
finds  its  late^  worthy  disciple  in  Ruth  Schau' 
mann,  whose  ^yle  and  matter  proclaim  her 
true  poetess  of  faerie.”  Siebenfrauen  was  re' 
viewed  in  Booths  Abroad,  October,  1934,  p. 
452.  Of  these  seven  Novellen  Em^t  Wie' 
chert  wrote:  “Was  fur  eine  Frau  muss  die 


sein,  die  dies  gelebt  und  gedichtet  hat!  Was 
fur  eine  Mutter!  Was  fiir  eine  Kiin^tlerin!” 
The  authoress  is  a  KunSllerin  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Der  singende  Fisch  is  illu^rated 
“mit  20  farbigen  Tafeln  nach  Pergament' 
Miniaturen  der  Verfasserin.”  Der  mdchtige 
Herr  is  simply  the  well'known  Simrock  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Heliand  (830  A.D.),  condensed 
by  Dr.  Kurt  Ihlenfeld  and  beautifully  inns' 
trated  with  forty'nine  woodcuts  by  Ruth 
Schaumann.  The  naivete  of  the  Heliand  evi¬ 
dently  appeals  to  her,  and  in  her  woodcuts 
of  the  episodes  she  has  not  only  caught  admir¬ 
ably  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  has 
given  expression  to  a  religious  devotion  which 
this  reviewer  hopes  is  significant  of  something 
deeper  than  transient  political  events. — Guy 
R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Alfred  Franz.  Der  fiadagogische  Gehalt 
der  deutschen  Romantil^.  Zur  erziehungs- 
wissenschaftlichen  Wiirdigung  des  roman- 
tischen  Romans.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1937.  132 
pages. — This  provocative  .4tudy  of  the  ethico- 
pedagogical  implications  of  the  German  Ro¬ 
mantic  Novel  is  calculated  to  impress  with  its 
methodological  niceties  the  rough-and-ready 
shirt-sleeve  critic.  Thus  Franz  does  not  dis¬ 
cuss  moral  values  as  if  they  were  on  a  level 
with  factoal  statements;  he  heeds  the  divine- 
tion  between  arbitrary  definitions  and  mate¬ 
rial  propositions,  he  understands  the  teleo¬ 
logical  implication  of  “essences,”  he  knows 
that  “irrational”  (qua  illogical)  and  “irra¬ 
tional”  (qua  emotional)  need  not  be  identical. 

His  main  contention  is  to  the  effed  that 
whereas  the  Early  Romantic  novelists  let  inno¬ 
cent  childhood  develop  into  problematic 
youth  and  sophidicated  maturity,  the  Later 
Romanticists  deteSt  sophistication  at  any 
Stage  or  age.  “To  be  once  in  doubt,”  says  the 
Jena  school  in  effed,  “is  once  to  be  resolved.” 
“Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise,”  counters  Heidelberg.  In  view  of  this 
pretty  moral  the  suspicion  arises  that  Franz  is 
less  concerned  with  the  subjed  in  hand  than 
with  the  impression  his  own  performance  will 
make  on  the  powers  that  be.  He  hopes,  as 
it  were,  to  secure  forgiveness  for  his  dazzling 
show  of  technique  by  dridly  limiting  his 
support  to  the  mod  orthodox  of  commonplaces. 
The  author  refers  to  WalzePs  incomplete  edi¬ 
tion  of  Fr.  Schlegel's  Letters  (1890)  but  he 
manages  to  miss  by  the  narrowed  chance 
J.  Komer’s  huge  supplementary  colledion  of 
1936,  Krisenjahre  der  Romantii{,  which  gives 
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the  lie  to  juA  such  elaborate  over-simplifica' 
tions  as  Franz  here  proposes. — Frederic^  L. 
Pfei§er.  University  of  Minnesota. 

•  Gerhard  Fricke,  Editor.  Voll{sbuch 
Deutscher  Dichtung.  Berlin.  Junker  und 
Diinnhaupt.  1938.  1002  double  column  pages. 
12  marks. — Junker  und  Diinnhaupt  preface 
their  catalogue  with  the  sagacious  observation 
from  the  Freiherr  von  Stein:  “Es  i^  nicht  hin' 
reichend,  die  Meinung  des  jetzigen  Geschlech' 
tes  zu  lenken;  wichtiger  iit  es,  die  Krafte  des 
folgenden  Geschlechtes  zu  entwickeln.”  The 
Voll(sbuch  Deutscher  Dichtung  is  con^ntly 
ambitious  to  ^rengthen  the  race-consciousness 
of  the  German  reader.  Goethe  is  represented 
by  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  as  well  as  by  Fauft, 
Schiller  by  Wallenstein  (complete)  and  Wilhelm 
Tell,  Lessing  by  Minna  von  Bamhelm,  rather 
than  by  J^athan  der  Weise  for  example;  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  disquieting  fadt 
that  a  certain  eminent  German  once  wrote: 
“Of  the  love  of  country  I  have  no  concep¬ 
tion.”  But  the  book  will  be  useful  to  others 
than  the  German  patriots.  In  number  of 
words  it  is  the  equivalent  of  approximately 
4,000  of  the  usual  duodecimo  pages,  that 
is  to  say,  a  dozen  or  so  good-sized  average 
volumes.  And  in  this  space  one  has,  with 
other  matter,  carefully  edited  and  beauti¬ 
fully  printed:  a  slice  of  the  Hildebrandlied; 
more  than  forty  (of  these  big  pages)  of  the 
Iceland  saga;  several  pages  of  the  Heliand; 
nearly  forty  pages  of  the  ?{ibelungenlied;  more 
than  20  pages  of  the  Gudrunlied;  35  pages  of 
old  poetry;  a  dozen  pages  of  Till  Eulenspiegel; 
half  a  dozen  pages  of  the  Schildburger;  half 
a  dozen  pages  of  Hans  Sachs;  more  than  30 
pages  of  Grimmelshausen's  Simplicissimus; 
50  pages  of  Sagen  and  Marchen;  25  pages  of 
folk  songs  and  their  derivatives;  more  than 
30  pages  of  modem  ballads;  more  than  110 
pages  of  modem  poetry;  nearly  20  pages  from 
(joethe’s  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  complete 
works  of  Amim;  Klei^;  Gotthelf  (the  editor 
is  very  kind  to  the  Swiss);  C.  F.  Meyer; 
Keller;  Storm;  Goethe;  Schiller;  Hebbel; 
Lessing.  —  The  reviewer  was  puzzled  to 
find,  in  the  collection  entitled  Alte  Balladen 
voll[sliedhaften  Ursprungs,  (along  with  War 
icii  ein  wilder  Faille,  Der  Herr  von  Fall^enStein, 
Es  waren  zwei  Kdnigsl(inder,  and  the  Schnitter 
Tod  which  presumably  suggeAed  to  Longfel¬ 
low  his  There  is  a  Reaper  whose  name  is 
Death),  Uhland’s  DerWirtinTochterlein,  with 
no  mention  of  Uhland. — H.  K.  B. 


•  Eberhard  Gauhe.  Spengler  und  die  Ro' 
manti\.  Berlin.  Juncker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1937.  120  pages.  5.20  marks. — It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  comprehensive 
title;  for  the  Romantic!^  wrote  on  every¬ 
thing  and  prefixed  the  adjective  “universal” 
to  much  that  they  wrote  about.  Then,  a 
hundred  years  later,  came  Oswald  Spengler 
who  needed  everything  to  round  out  his 
morphology  of  world  hi^ory.  It  is  wholly 
natural  that  their  ideas  should  either  run 
parallel,  or  refute  each  other,  or  use  different 
illu^rations,  the  one  to  show  that  the  cosmos 
is  on  the  up  and  up,  the  other  that  the  Webern 
World  is  in  a  bad  way. 

The  fir^  49  pages  of  this  monograph  (it  is 
number  152  of  T^eue  deutsche  Forschungen) 
analyze  rather  fervidly  seven  different  phases 
of  Romanticism:  organolcjgy,  individuality, 
development,  necessity,  resignation,  mor¬ 
phology,  and  relativism.  From  this  analysis 
emerges  the  honored  truth  that  the  Roman- 
tici^s  loved  the  present  because  it  was  the 
offspring  of  the  pa^.  Their  piety  amounted 
at  times  to  pity.  With  what  is  they  were  less 
concerned  than  with  what  is  becoming.  To 
them  the  really  intriguing  verb  was  “werden.” 
Spengler  had  the  same  idea;  but  who  does  not? 
A  city  daily  of  today  sells  for  3  cents;  the  issue 
of  ye^erday  is  worth  today  nothing;  the  issue 
of  tomorrow?  It  would  be  worth  millions  if 
we  could  get  it  twenty-four  hours  in  advance. 
We  may  love  the  present  as  a  daughter,  but 
we  worship  it  as  the  future  mother.  The  Ro- 
mantici^s  and  Spengler  covered  all  this 
ground.  The  ones  were  and  the  one  was 
immensely  simulating;  but  not  as  prophets; 
only  as  auditors,  as  so  many  CPA’s,  and  that 
at  a  time  before  the  alphabet  was  unionized. 

The  tyranny  of  words!  This  is  a  heavy, 
not  a  hilarious  Sudy.  Not  even  a  Sart  can  be 
made  until  the  reader  has  a  pellucid  grasp  of 
what  Spengler  meant  by  six  words:  Kultur, 
Volk,  Rasse,  Staat,  Nation,  Epexhe.  With 
these  concepts  cleared  up,  the  danger  of  his 
“Untergang”  thesis  sloughs  off  its  hand-writ- 
ing-on-the-wall  barb  and  evolves  into  a  sign- 
po^  pointing  the  way  to  a  new  era.  The  deca¬ 
dence  of  the  Ocxident  seems  no  more  imminent 
than  the  Romantici^s’  early,  and  boyish,  pre¬ 
diction  of  an  age  when  everything  would  be 
pcjetry  and  paradise  would  be  re-lcxated. 
Nov?ilis  and  Friedrich  Scdilegel  had  each  mucdi 
to  say  on  this  eternally  fetching  theme, 
fetching  because  the  sureA  way  to  carry  your 
audience  is  to  predict  heaven.  Spengler  after 
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all,  according  to  Gauhe,  was  minded  to  have 
the  present  We^  pass  on,  but  merely  in  order 
to  make  way  for  a  bigger  and  better  We^t. 

Let  us  try  to  evaluate  the  worth  of  the 
{Study  by  its  reference  to  “Relativismus.” 
Thomas  Mann  may  be  taken  as  an  illu^ration 
of  a  writer  who  exploited  European  relativism. 
By  the  term  Spengler  meant  the  correlation 
of  man  and  the  world  with  the  exi^ential 
differences  that  exi^  among  human  groups 
of  individualities.  In  other  words  a  Chinese 
is  a  Chinese  because  he  is  a  China'man,  and 
we  dare  not  be  more  surprised  at  the  seeming 
oddness  of  his  attitude  toward  life  than  we 
are,  or  would  be,  at  the  difference  between  the 
perspedlive  of  a  finch  and  a  frog.  Briefiy,  we 
are  what  we  are  because  we  are  wherever  we 
are.  How  often  has  the  rural  visitor  smirked 
at  the  worm’s'eye  view  of  the  subway  New 
Yorker!  The  six  German  philosophers  of 
Idealism  held  much  the  same  view.  Much  the 
same  view  controls  Mann’s  Zauberberg. 

There  is  virtually  no  discussion  of  whether 
Spengler  did  or  did  not  read  the  German 
Romantici^.  The  chances  are  that  he  did  not; 
his  parallels  were  coincidences.  The  same  sort 
of  treatise  could  be  written  on  any  notable 
writer.  Lessing,  by  way  of  illu^ration,  arch' 
rationali^,  devoted  matter'of'fadtuali^,  spent 
the  working  hours  of  his  fifty'two  years 
fighting  the  mixing  of  the  genres.  Once  how' 
ever  he  admitted  that  a  mule,  though  neither 
a  horse  nor  a  jackass,  is  a  useful  animal.  This 
is  not  asinine  tolerance  but  gorgeous  Roman' 
ticism.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  a  ^riking 
writer  without  being  a  bit  Romantic. — Allen 
W.  Porterfield.  We^  Virginia  University. 

•  Hermann  Grimrath.  Der  Welthrieg  im 
franzosischen  Roman.  Berlin.  Junker  und 
Diinnhaupt.  1935.  144  pages.  5.50  marks. — 
The  reviewer  has  seldom  seen  a  more  valu' 
able  contribution  to  the  field  of  modern  liter' 
ature  than  Grimrath’s  scientific  and  inter' 
e^ing  treatise.  The  author  was  successful  in 
gleaning  the  mass  of  French  war  novels  and 
in  treating  them  from  the  following  angles: 
the  front,  the  country  behind  the  front,  the 
poilu.  Since  we  face  here  an  absolutely  ob' 
jeeflive  procedure  and  since  Grimrath  has 
accurately  documented  every  ^atement,  we 
can  only  praise  the  task  as  well  as  the  result 
of  the  inve^igation.  It  is  extremely  scholarly 
yet  highly  fascinating. 

The  results  can  perhaps  be  summarized  as 
follows:  1.  the  treatment  of  things  German 
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underwent  quite  a  change  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed;  2.  the  “front  novel”  was  perhaps  the 
fir^  ^ep  towards  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
Germans  and  of  Germany  by  de^roying  the 
old  notions  of  romantic  Germany  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  prejudices  and  hatred,  so 
rampant  since  1871,  on  the  other. 

No  library  should  be  without  a  copy  of 
this  volume,  especially  since  it  contains  an 
excellent  li^  of  outstanding  French  war  novels 
and  a  useful  bibliography. —J.  Breitenbucher. 
Miami  University. 

•  Paul  Kluckhohn.  Dr  amen  von  Zacharias 
Werner.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl{' 
lungsreihen.  Reihe  Romantil{.  Bd.  20).  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1937-  280  pages.  7-50,  9  and  15 
marks. — In  volume  8  of  this  series  the  drama 
of  the  Fruhromanti}{  has  already  received 
attention;  in  four  additional  volumes,  20'23, 
professor  Kluckhohn  now  deals  extensively 
with  the  drama  of  the  Romantic  movement 
in  Germany.  Volume  20  includes  besides  the 
text  of  two  of  the  dramas  of  Zacharias  Werner 
a  lengthy  introdudion  to  volumes  20,  21  and 
22.  In  this  introdudion  we  find  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  “theoretische  Grundlagen” 
and  the  “weltanschaulicher  Gehalt”  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  German  Romanticists,  as  j 
w’ell  as  a  charaderization  of  the  dramas  in' 
eluded  in  this  series,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
relationship  of  KleiSt  to  the  Romantic  move- 
ment.  In  Zacharias  Werner  the  editor  sees 
“the  only  real  dramatist  among  the  Roman' 
ticiSts”  aside  from  KleiSt,  whereas  he  chan 
aderizes  Arnim's  work  as  being  more  epic 
(“romanartig”)  than  dramatic.  The  same  weak' 
ness  he  finds  also  in  the  dramatic  work  of 
Tieck,  Chamisso,  Fouque,  and  Brentano. 

The  two  works  of  Z.  Werner  included  in 
vol.  20  are  Das  Kreuz  an  der  O^see,  probably 
his  most  meritorious  work,  and  Wanda,  K& 
nigin  der  Sarmaten,  Werner’s  “einheitlichStes, 
folgerichtigStes,  geschlossenStes  Drama,”  aside 
from  Der  24.  Februar.  The  latter  work  is  not 
included  in  the  series  since  it  has  been  pulv 
lished  in  various  good  editions.  Although 
Wenier  was  greatly  influenced  by  Schiller, 
he  is  not  interested  in  discussing  the  high  ideals 
of  human  life  but  rather  in  presenting  historical 
happenings.  Thus,  Das  Kreuz  an  der  Oitsee 
deals  with  the  conquest  and  Christianization 
of  the  pagan  Prussians  by  the  German  knights 
in  alliance  with  the  Christian  Poles.  Wanda 
too  is  a  historical  play.  In  the  appendix  we 
find  a  report  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman  about  the 
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lo^  second  part  to  Das  Kreuz  an  der  Oilsee 
and  a  bibliography. — J.Malthaner.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Arno  Mulot.  Der  Soldat  in  der  deutschen 
Dkhtung  unserer  Zeit.  Stuttgart.  Meuler. 

1938.  88  pages. — This  little  book  is  one  in  a 
series  of  Judies  in  which  Dr.  Mulot  under- 
takes  to  analyze  various  phases  of  German 
literature.  The  volume  is  well  annotated,  and 
contains  ample  citations  and  references  to  the 
works  of  many  authors.  The  author  declares 
that  “Die  Front,  die  monumental^e  Auspra- 
gung  des  Soldatentums  aller  Zeiten,  wurde 
zur  Wurzcl  eines  neuen  Volkes,”  and  later: 
“Dies  erklart  die  einzigartige  national-poli- 
tische  Bcdeutung  der  Weltkriegsdichtung. 
Sie  lasA  iiber  dem  zeitbedingten  Zweck  des 
militarischen  BerufssStandes  die  grundsatzliche 
Bedeutung  dcr  soldatischen  Haltung  erkennen 
and  gliedert  den  Soldaten  als  Schicksals-  und 
Werttrager  endgiiltig  in  das  Ganze  des  volk- 
haften  Lebens  ein.  Sie  bewahrt  nicht  nur  die 
Erinnerung  an  einmalige  Taten,  sondern  auch 
an  eine  unvergangliche  Ge^alt.” 

The  book  is  recommended  both  to  the 
scholar  and  to  the  layman. — Charles  C.  Zipper' 
mann.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Peter  Bamm.  Dcr  J  Punl^t.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags  Anhalt.  1937.  272 

pages.  4.50  marks. — A  collertion  of  mildly 
satirical  articles  and  essays  from  the  hand  of 
the  German  column!^  Bamm,  mo^  of  them 
having  appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Zultunft  under 
the  heading  Mosdil(  dcr  Woche.  Olaf  Gul- 
bransson  has  provided  the  little  collecftion 
with  clever  line-drawings.  Notwith^anding 
his  mild  humor  and  his  simple  comfortable 
philosophy  Bamm  would  ^ill  6t  into  the  rating 
drawn  by  Lin  Yutang  in  The  Importance  of 
Living  as  the  type  German.  The  German  has  a 
fine  sense  of  humor  and  a  fine  satire  but  he 
can  not  laugh  at  himself.  And  that  after  all 
is  the  higher  achievement  of  the  humorous 
writer. 

An  earlier  collection  of  Bamm’s  writings 
was  published  by  the  same  publisher  under 
the  title  Kleine  Welt  Lateme. — Pieter  K.  Kol- 
lewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Em^  Bacmei^er.  Kaiser  Kon^vtins 
Taufe.  Eine  Tragodie.  Berlin.  Theater- 

verlag  Langen-Muller.  1937-  99  pages. — One 
of  the  serious  plays  with  which  the  present 
regime  in  Germany  is  trying  to  build  up  a  new 
classic  drama.  Like  many  others  it  reinterprets 
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hi^ory  in  the  light  of  the  Nazi  philosophy, 
giving  to  long-femiliar  characters  motives 
which  are  very  surprising  to  us.  Con^antine 
glories  in  his  conquests  and  in  his  great  city 
which  “has  turned  the  center  of  the  world 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium.”  No  God  has  helped 
him;  he  needs  none,  he  can  protect  his  city 
and  people.  The  prieSts  of  all  religions  are 
outraged;  even  the  loyalty  of  the  people  is 
shaken.  But  a  Greek  philosopher,  himself  a 
pagan,  convinces  him  that  Christianity  is  a 
rising  tide  which  will  sweep  him  away  if  he 
does  not  accept  and  control  it,  religion  is  a 
symbol  needed  by  the  weak  though  not  by 
the  Strong.  So  Constantine  submits  to  baptism 
though  refusing  confession  and  dedicates  his 
new  city  to  Christ.  The  play  is  well  written, 
the  verse  often  fine  and  the  interest  in  general 
well  sustained,  though  the  philosophy  is 
rather  long-winded.  The  author  was  hailed 
by  the  critics  as  “one  of  the  moSt  original, 
brilliant  and  profound  of  our  dramatists.”  But 
will  the  play  live  on  the  Stage?  Its  hero  lacks 
something,  some  inner  conflict,  some  real 
emotion,  to  make  him  human;  unlimited  power 
and  unbridled  ambition  are  not  enough. — 
Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

•  Paul  Alverdes.  Das  Zwiegesicht.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen-Muller.  1937.  113  pages. 
2.20  marks. — The  hecftic  unstable  period 
immediately  after  the  World  War  provides 
an  excellent  background  for  this  novelette 
of  conflicting  emotions  and  loyalties.  Juliane, 
the  pretty  wife  of  a  successful  doctor,  revolts 
against  the  ennui  of  domestic  life  in  a  small 
town  of  southern  Germany.  For  ten  years  she 
has  known  the  security  and  Stability  of  a  good 
marriage  and  wishes  to  have  one  little  fling 
before  middle-age  brands  her  loveliness. 
It  is  easy  for  her  to  fall  in  love  with  Erewein, 
a  hero  of  the  war  who  has  had  many  exciting 
adventures.  After  some  months  of  association 
with  him  she  finds  it  unspeakably  hard  to 
give  him  up,  but  does  so  and  accepts  her 
duties  of  wife  and  mother  with  resignation. 

Alverdes  has  revealed  well  the  reactions  of 
a  woman  in  love,  her  sensitive  responses  to 
beauty  and  her  growth  through  the  experience. 
Since  love  filled  her  entire  life,  renunciation 
was  harder  for  her  than  for  man,  with  his 
manifold  outside  intere^s.  Here,  the  author 
of  Reinhold  im  Dienft  is  seen  at  his  be^  as  a 
writer  of  simple,  charming  prose. — Mary 
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McKittricl(.  Harding  College,  Searcey,  Arkan- 
sas. 

•  Kurt  Herwarth  Ball.  Die  Tochter.  Berlin. 

Wilhelm  Limpert.  1937-  104  pages. — A 
modem  variant  of  the  old  and  universal  theme 
of  attachment  to  the  soil.  In  the  form  it  here 
assumes,  the  problem  presents  a  partial  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  case  of  Zelophehad.  In  the  absence 
of  male  issue,  how  shall  the  ancient  patrimony 
be  kept  “within  the  family?”  The  Biblical 
legislation,  astonishingly  early,  resolved  the 
difficulty  by  6r^  eAablishing  the  inheritance 
rights  of  daughters  on  a  par  with  those  of 
sons,  and  then  provided  for  the  retention  of 
the  e^ate,  at  lea^  within  the  tribe,  by  for¬ 
bidding  the  marriage  of  heiresses  outside  of  it. 

In  Die  Tochter,  a  lightning  ^roke  fells  the 
one  eligible  di^ant  relative,  the  (sole)  heiress' 
expected  marriage  with  whom  would  have 
kept  the  Hof  within  the  Brenten  Freund- 
schaft.  Another  possible  union  with  an  “out¬ 
sider”  mu^t  also  remain  unrealized.  Long-con¬ 
tinued  and  subtle  deprecatory  whisperings 
as  to  the  failure  to  provide  a  future  Brentcn- 
bauer  finally  drive  the  heiress  to  the  dra^ic 
procedure  of  becoming  by  her  own  initiative 
the  unwed  mother  of  a  male  heir.  The  death¬ 
dealing  lightning  ^roke  and  the  all  too  abrupt 
provision  of  the  father  of  the  heir-to-be  smacks 
of  the  deus  ex  machina,  and  one  is  left  wonder¬ 
ing  ju^  how  satisfactory  the  rather  anar- 
chi^ic  resolution(?)  of  the  problem  will  be. 
But  perhaps  the  author  intends  thereby  to 
emphasize  the  peremptory^  imperative  of  the 
soil,  a  motif  which  the  book  undoubtedly  well 
su^ains  throughout. — Paul  F.  Lauhen^ein. 
Connecfticut  College. 

•  Werner  Beumelburg.  Reich  und  Rom. 

Oldenburg  i.  O.  Gerhard  Stalling.  1937. 
436  pages.  7-60  marks. — In  this  b<x)k  Beumel¬ 
burg  undertakes  to  present  certain  aspe(fts  of 
the  Reformation  period  in  Germany,  and  he 
has  done  it  successfully.  Especially  notable  is 
his  presentation  of  the  intrigues  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  political 
sparring  between  Rome  and  Wittenberg, 
and  the  influence  of  the  international  politics 
of  the  Hapsburgs  on  the  Lutheran  religious 
Reformation.  Well  drawn  are  the  characfters 
of  the  well-known  Augsburg  usurers,  the 
Fugger  family,  whose  financial  influence  on 
Rome  was  as  great  as  their  degree  of  scruple 
was  small.  A  fine  page  is  the  one  which  records 
Luther’s  speech  in  Worms  before  the  Emperor 
Charles  Fifth.  There  is  vigor  in  the  account 
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of  Rome’s  attack  on  Luther,  who  was  labeled 
a  Hussite  and  a  heretic,  and  whose  theses 
were  denominated  the  “work  of  a  German 
drunkard.”  The  charadterization  of  Luther’s 
associates,  notably  Melanchthon  and  Karl- 
^dt;  Hutten’s  invedtives  again^  his  former 
teacher  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam;  Franz  von 
Sickingen’s  heroic  death,  and  by  no  means 
leaA  in  merit  the  bloody  pidlure  of  the  Peasant 
Rebellion,  are  painted  very  vividly  and 
originally. — Arnold  Bleyberg.  Houma,  Loui¬ 
siana. 

•  Rudolf  Brunngraber.  Radium — Roman 
eines  Elements.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1936. 
399  pages. — The  publication  of  novels  with 
scientific  or  engineering  themes  appears  to  be 
a  growing  induAry  in  Nazi  Germany.  We 
appreciate  books  on  popular  science  and  we 
enjoy  novels  but  the  more  we  see  of  these 
scientific  theme-novels  the  more  we  realize 
that  the  goulash  principle  should  be  confined 
to  the  art  of  cooking  and  left  out  of  the  art 
of  literature.  To  interrupt  the  reader  in  the 
mid^  of  a  rather  sound  analysis  of  the  main 
charadter  with  the  presentation  of  the  com¬ 
plete  disintegration  series  of  uranium  in 
chemical  symbols  is  not  poetic  license  but  [ 
downright  cruelty. 

Parts  of  the  book,  as  for  instance  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Seventh  Day  Adventi* 
Jeroboam  Cormick  and  the  Utah  Camititc 
deposits,  are  well  worked  out,  and  the  char- 
adterization  of  the  old  Cormick  is  an  out^and- 
ing  piece  of  work.  All  in  all  the  book  is  better 
than  the  usual  run  of  romanticized  science- 
books,  but  it  remains  literary  goulash.  The 
fadt  that  the  author  has  Pierre  Curie  killed 
in  a  motor  accident  (page  78)  rather  than  by 
a  wagon  may  be  a  minor  detail  but  does  not 
increase  the  reader’s  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  other  details. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wil¬ 
mington,  California. 

•  Hermann  Eris  Busse.  Der  Tautrdger. 

Leipzig.  Paul  LiA.  1938.  335  pages.  5.50 
marks. — Another  novel  of  the  soil.  Hamsun’s 
Growth  of  the  Soil  appears  as  title  of  one  of 
the  45  short  chapters  Memories  of  the 
World  War,  effedts  of  the  inflation,  and  the 
National  Sociali^  revolution  provide  a  polit¬ 
ical  background  reminding  the  reader  of  the 
veiled  political  symbolism  in  Waggcrl’s 
Bread.  A  somewhat  unmotivated  pilgrimage 
of  the  hero  to  Berlin  and  a  glance  at  the 
Fiihrer  conclude  the  book.  The  Aory  take*  | 
place  in  a  small  village  in  the  Black  Fore^-  I 
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It  is  written  in  a  simple,  dialedt'flavored 
^yle  and  packed  with  impressive  and  poetic 
nature  descriptions,  the  usual  scenes  of  folk 
fe^vals,  peasant  cu^oms,  and  many  motives 
of  ancient  legends  and  sagas.  The  title  of  the 
novel  itself  refers  to  an  old  local  superstition. 
There  occur  all  the  well-known  novel-of-the- 
soil-themes:  illegitimate  children,  peasant 
rivalries,  the  temptation  of  city  life,  etc.  A 
superficially  interwoven  vague  mysticism  of 
pre-Christian  concepts  (the  names  of  prac- 
tially  all  Teutonic  gods  appear)  remains 
purely  literary  and  considerably  less  convin¬ 
cing  than  in  some  of  Kaergel’s  books.  Elements 
of  (Catholic  traditions  are  more  genuine. — 
Otto  Koischwitz.  Hunter  College. 

•  Carola  von  Crailsheim.  Der  Hofmar' 
schall.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1938.  286 

pages.  4.80  and  5.50  marks. — A  Story  based  on 
the  career  of  the  author’s  forbear,  Bernulf 
Crailsheim,  devoted  “Hofmarschall”  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  during  the  latter’s  campaigns 
in  Germany.  From  1631  till  Sweden’s  king  fell 
at  Liitzen,  Crailsheim  remained  close  to  him, 
and  he  faithfully  accompanied  the  slain  ruler’s 
body  back  to  Sweden.  Returning  to  fight 
under  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  Crailsheim  was 
led  by  the  war’s  course  to  Lorraine,  where  he 
was  killed — ironically,  on  the  eve  of  his  long- 
hindered  marriage  to  Dorothea  Sibylle.  The 
author  emphasizes  the  intimate  bond  between 
her  ancestor  and  the  King:  their  frustration  in 
love  (the  King’s  enforced  renunciation  of 
Ebba  Brahe  has  its  counterpart  in  BemulF s 
loss  of  his  first  love,  Eva);  their  increasingly 
melancholy,  fetaliStic  attitude  fostered  by 
omens;  and  their  death.  Strangely,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  sixteenth  of  different  years.  The  novelist’s 
use  of  familiar  historical  material  invites  com¬ 
parison  with  the  work  of  more  illu^rious 
(Jerman  writers.  Of  interest,  besides  GuStavus 
Adolphus,  are  her  conceptions  of  Wallen- 
ftein,  OxenStjema,  Tilly,  Lauenburg  and 
the  page,  August  Leubelfing  (assigned,  in 
accordance  with  historical  fadt,  the  heroic  role 
not  given  him  by  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer). 
—The  book  shows  careful,  sympathetic  but 
not  always  original  or  incisive  work. — Bern' 
hard  Ulmer.  Princeton  University. 

•  CJcrhart  Ellert.  Der  Konig.  Wien  and 
Leipzig.  F.  G.  Speidcl.  1936.  185  pages. 

—Conrad  of  Montserrat,  a  crusader  and 
brother-in-law  of  Isaac,  emperor  of  Byzantium, 
^  the  unnerving  court  life  with  its  intrigues 
in  time  to  in^il  new  courage  into  the  disor- 
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ganized  crusaders  after  Saladin’s  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  Taking  command  of  Tyre,  whose 
surrender  has  already  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  despairing  handful  of  knights,  he  holds 
the  fortress  for  two  years  supported  only  by 
the  ambitious  queen  Sybil  who  deserts  her 
husband  rather  than  to  surrender  Tyre.  Her 
untimely  death  destroys  the  high  hopes  of 
Conrad,  who  returns  to  the  army.  When  life 
seems  hopeless  for  him,  it  is  another  woman, 
Elisabeth,  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  for  herself,  who  joins  him  and  offers 
him  her  hand.  After  the  conquest  of  Akka 
and  the  return  of  Richard  the  Lionhearted 
to  England,  the  army  eledts  Conrad  as  leader 
and  king,  and  thus,  after  the  long  Struggle, 
he  seems  to  have  arrived  at  his  goal.  But 
the  dagger  of  an  assassin  puts  an  end  to  the 
high  fiights  of  Conrad’s  ambition,  and  with 
him  die  the  hopes  of  the  crusaders.  The  novel 
presents  a  powerful  pidture  of  the  adventurous 
crusaders,  cunning  intriguers  yet  filled  with 
a  childlike  faith  and  an  astonishing  religious 
fervor.  In  Conrad  of  Montserrat  we  have  the 
pidture  of  a  man  who  gives  himself  with 
an  absolute  devotion  and  unwavering  faith 
to  one  great  idea. — J.  Malthaner.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Leonhard  Frank.  Traumgefdhrten.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  (New  York.  Van 
Riemsdyck).  1936.  297  pages.  2.25  and  3.25 
gulden. — The  ^ory  begins,  I  should  like  to 
say,  “with  a  bang.’’  An  unhappily  married 
woman  named  Eve  meets  an  equally  mismated 
man  at  a  railroad  Station,  goes  to  bed  with  him 
inside  of  an  hour,  and  lives  with  him  for  the 
next  four  days;  then  she  divorces  her  husband 
and  marries  this  Baron  Frimar,  but  discovers 
later  that  he  is  not  the  right  man  for  her  after 
all.  She  encounters  this  man,  “Der  Richtige,” 
in  the  person  of  the  physician  who  diredts  a 
sanatorium  for  mental  cases,  and  ultimately 
marries  him,  supposedly  to  embark  on  an 
utterly  happy  life  with  him.  The  middle  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  book  justifies  the  title,  in  that  Eve 
lives  for  a  long  time  a  sort  of  dream  life  with 
this  “right  man,’’  whom  she  has  seen  but 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  whose  identity  is 
unknown  to  her;  while  at  the  same  time 
much  is  made  of  the  dreams  of  two  young 
inmates  of  the  institution,  Maria  and  Guido, 
both  of  whom  are  left  incurably  insane. 
Despite  the  author’s  pradtised  hand,  I  found 
myself  rebelling  at  these  extended  descriptions 
of  mental  delusions  which  nobody  can  verify 
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and  which  lead  now’here.  The  ^ory  of  Eve 
is  w’cll  told  and  compelling;  but  it  carries  too 
much  ballast.  And  Frank’s  cult  of  the  body 
seems  to  me  somewhat  excessive. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Johannes  Freumbichler.  Geschichten  aus 
dem  Salzburgischen.  Wien.  Zsolnay. 

1937-  250  pages.  5.50  marks. — There  is  a 
good  deal  of  analogy  between  these  Tories  of 
the  Salzburg  country  and  some  of  the  peasant 
tales  originating  in  the  Bavarian  mountains. 
Village  gossip  and  procreation,  legitimate  or 
otherwise,  play  a  prominent  part  in  both, 
yet  the  Auistrian  collection  has  a  di^inct 
quality  of  its  own,  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
sparkling  cider  as  compared  to  Munich  beer. 
This  is  due  perhaps  to  the  diversity  of  the 
Freumbichler  chafaefters.  No  two  of  them  are 
alike  in  mental  make-up  or  reaction  to  life, 
but  the  Salzburg  natives  seem  to  command  a 
greater  collective  amount  of  wit  and  laughter, 
depth  of  feeling,  and  also  shiftlessness,  than 
their  neighbors  on  the  German  side  of  the 
Alps. — Germame  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

•  Otto  Gmelin.  Das  Haus  der  Traume. 
Jena.  Dicderichs.  1937.  238  pages. — 

Dreams  of  the  paA  ’now  become  memories, 
dreams  of  the  present  attaining  reality  in  daily 
life,  and  dreams  of  a  future  that  soon  becomes 
a  pa^  lend  personality  and  vitality  to  the  char' 
aefters.  A  double  triangle  plot  is  resolved  by 
death  and  submission  to  fate.  Especially 
intereAing  is  Gmelin's  treatment  of  Ebet' 
hard,  the  chief  personage,  whose  innermo^ 
soul  bares  itself  to  the  reader.  The  author 
traces  very  skillfully  the  gradual  evolution  of 
Eberhard’s  intuitive  and  responsive  nature 
from  childish  que^ioning  and  curiosity  to 
earned  search  for  eternal  verities  and  for  a 
means  of  solving  for  himself  the  complexities 
of  life. — R.  Tyson  Wyc\off.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Heinrich  Hauser.  T^otre  Dame  von  den 
Wogen.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1937.  360 

pages.  3.40  and  4.80  marks. — MoA  of  us,  in 
the  course  of  our  reading,  have  cxcasionally 
had  the  experience  of  being  carried  away,  of 
living  some  other  life  than  our  own  for  a 
time,  with  a  different  background,  different 
surroundings,  new  problems  with  which  we 
druggie  emotionally  and  intensely  and  in  an 
almo^  personal  way.  Such  a  compelling  book 
is  this  novel  by  Heinrich  Hauser,  the  gripping 
^tory  of  Jorg  Borcke,  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
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sensitive,  selFanalytical,  out  of  Aep  and  tired 
of  modem  life,  unable  to  cope  any  longer  with 
its  intricacies  which  hold  him  as  in  a  web. 
For  years  he  has  planned  an  escape,  and  he 
leaves  wife  and  children,  taking  passage  on 
one  of  the  few  remaining  four'ma^ed  sailing 
vessels  ^ill  plying  between  Copenhagen  and 
Au^ftralia  in  the  wheat  trade. 

We  have  here  not  simply  a  narrative  of 
the  sea,  though  that  is  always  a  fascinating 
theme,  but  a  psychological  and  philosophical 
commentar>'  on  contemporary  life,  made  by 
one  who  has  gone  far  enough  away  from  the 
trees  to  be  able  to  see  the  fore^.  As  Jorg 
Borcke  says: 

“We  boys  who  went  into  the  war  and 
suddenly  became  men,  were  young,  too  young. 
We  experienced  horrible  things,  while  we 
were  ^ill  soft  as  wax.  That  was  the  peak  of 
our  life;  since  then  there  has  not  been  much. 
Everything  that  we  believed  was  6rm,  has 
collapsed.”  An  important  novel  has  come  out 
of  the  Germany  of  today. — Mrs.  Lucile  B. 
Goodman.  White  Plains,  New  York. 

•  Max  Rene  Hesse.  Dietrich  und  der  Hen 
der  Welt.  Berlin.  Wolfgang  Krueger. 

1937.  446  pages. — A  delightful  ^ory  of  a 
boy’s  childhcxxl  on  the  Franco'Gennan 
border.  The  development  of  the  youth  Die¬ 
trich’s  inner  world  and  of  his  religious  con¬ 
ceptions  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  bcxik.  The 
boy’s  father,  an  officer  in  the  German  army 
(whose  blue  uniform  and  long  red  beard 
pleasantly  convey  the  fadt  that  this  is  a  pre¬ 
war  tale,  serenely  free  of  depressing  allusions 
to  the  late  conflidt  and  its  aftermath),  dominated 
by  a  ^rong  sense  of  duty,  but  a  gambler  and 
choleric  withal,  discovers  his  own  weaknesses 
in  his  son.  As  will  happen,  the  relationship 
between  the  two  is  frequently  marred  because 
of  their  very  likeness.  Then  they  find  each 
other  in  the  decisive  hour  when  Dietrich, 
gullibly  influenced  by  stupid  servants  into 
evoking  the  devil  to  help  him  out  of  a  crucial 
dilemma,  sees  his  world  collapse  at  the  failure 
of  the  evil  one  to  make  an  appearance.  While 
it  is  true  that  all  youthful  experiences  the 
world  around  are  more  or  less  colored  by  the 
locale  of  their  occurrence,  the  adult  reader 
(for  whom  the  book  is  obviously  intended) 
will  recognize  many  of  his  own  thought-pro- 
cesses  in  Dietrich’s  mental  evolution. — (Jer- 
maine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Karl  Friedrich  Kurz.  Sayonara.  Eine  japa- 
nische  Liebesgeschichte.  Oldenburg. 
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Stalling.  1937.  311  pages.  4.50  and  5.50  marks. 
— I  ^ill  recall  the  pleasure  with  which  I  read 
this  author’s  Thyra,  die  Mdrcheninsel  (re- 
viewed  in  these  columns).  Is  it  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  this  even  more  charming  ^tory 

also  takes  place  on  an  island? — Walter - , 

the  son  of  a  Swiss  patrician  family,  with 
adventure  in  his  blood,  comes  to  Japan  (as 
did  the  author  in  his  youth),  crosses  a  long 
wooden  bridge — and  6nds  himself  in  fairy¬ 
land.  Here  he  meets  the  little  tea-house  girl 
who  happens  to  know  some  English,  and 
whom  he  chri^ens  Yonami,  “fairy-fay,”  and 
within  the  hour  he  has  resolved  to  buy  her 
from  the  mi^ress  of  the  tea-house  and  make 
her  his  own.  More  than  that,  he  even  marries 
her  for  a  period  of  two  years,  in  accordance 
with  Japanese  cu^om,  and  the  ^ory  takes  us 
through  these  two  years,  to  the  inevitable 
tragic  end.  For  as  Yonami  may  not  follow 
Walter  to  his  European  land  without  making 
them  both  unhappy,  neither  can  he  ^ay  in 
hers;  and  yet,  as  she  prophetically  remarks  at 
the  very  beginning  of  their  acquaintance: 
“Ja,  ich  werde  immer  nur  so  wenig  sein  diirfen 
wie  der  Obi  an  deinem  Kimono.  Wenn  du 
den  Kimono  trag^,  i^  der  Obi  niitzlich  und 
ein  Schmuck.  Wenn  du  den  Kimono  ableg^, 
hat  der  Obi  keinen  Wert  mehr.  .  And  so, 
when  Walter's  marriage  contracft  expires, 
nay  more,  when  the  call  of  home  becomes 
imperious,  and  little  Yonami,  with  all  the 
unerring  force  of  her  woman’s  intuition, 
knows  that  the  death-knell  is  ringing  for  her 
love,  she  dresses  herself  in  her  be^,  lays  her¬ 
self  carefully  on  her  marriage-bed,  and  thrums 
her  long  hairpin — a  precious  family  heirloom — 
into  her  heart,  previously  wrapping  about  its 
shaft,  le^  any  blood  should  show,  the  rice- 
paper  on  which  he  had  once  written  her  new 
name. — In  between  the  consummation  of  this 
Grange  marriage  and  its  final  dissolution  lies 
a  whole  vi^  of  Japanese  life,  depicted — and 
with  a  haunting  beauty  of  language  and  Ayle 
that  such  a  ^ory  deserves  and  even  demands 
— by  one  who  has  known  it  well  and  loved  it. 
— I  do  not  know  that  this  book  is  “literature,” 
but  it  comes  so  close  to  human  life,  and  is  so 
poignant  in  its  appeal,  that  the  reader  puts 
it  away  with  a  sense  of  physical  pain. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Das  ewig  ndrrische  Herz 
(Novellen).  Berlin.  Reichel.  1937.  234 
pages. — Kutzleb  maintains  in  these  five  novel¬ 
ettes  the  reputation  he  has  been  making  as  a 
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genuine  German  humoriA.  He  says  of  them, 
“Man  konnte  solchen  wohlgefalligen  Selb^- 
betrug  wohl  Schildbiirgerei  nennen;  und  so 
ware  denn  dieses  Buch,  aufs  Ganze  gesehen, 
eine  Bliitenlese  zu  dem  grossen  Thema  Schil- 
da.”  Take  for  example  the  opening  ^ory,  Der 
Seerduber.  A  celebrated  pirate  marries  and 
settles  down  to  a  respectable  life,  his  identity 
unsuspected.  His  young  wife,  however,  finds 
him  tame  and  elopes  with  a  man  who  charms 
her  by  pretending  to  be  the  very  pirate  she 
has  married. — All  the  Tories  debunk  some 
phili^ine  prejudice  or  some  silly  pretense  with 
quiet  and  subtle  humor;  all  are  different,  all 
equally  engaging.  The  book  can  be  cordially 
recommended  as  something  more  than  mere 
entertainment. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Edgar  Maass.  Werdelu^.  Berlin.  Propy- 
laen-Verlag.  1937.  275  pages.  3.80  and 

5  marks. — This  ^ory  deals  with  the  author’s 
native  Hamburg  early  in  the  reign  of  Wilhelm 
II.  It  deals  chiefly  with  events  affecting 
several  schoolboys  and  their  teachers.  Their 
prosaic  lives  are  recounted  in  contra^ingly 
elevated  language.  Typically  delightful  is  the 
chapter  in  which  Andreas,  the  central  juvenile 
figure,  causes  con^emation  at  school  by 
doubting  the  Biblical  version  of  original  sin. 
Another  charaCteri^ically  told  episode  is  the 
city  boys’  battle  again^  the  farm  boys.  In  it 
are  immortalized  such  heroes  as  frog-mouthed 
Harry  Sauter  and  Xerxes,  mighty  in  fisticuffs. 
A  particularly  successfully  conceived  adult 
is  the  wine-loving  school  principal,  Ohlsen, 
dignified  but  tactless,  and  indecently  anxious 
to  marry  off  his  daughter,  the  white  armed 
Klarchen. — The  novel  suffers  from  its  epi¬ 
sodic  character,  but  there  is  merit  in  the 
author’s  Style,  his  musical  language,  and  his 
irony  and  humor.  Especially  noteworthy  are 
his  choice  of  names  and  his  use  of  the  Homeric 
epithet  and  mock-heroic  elements.  Interesting 
too  are  his  characterizations.  Maass  evidences 
acquaintance  with  not  only  classical  and  Ger¬ 
manic  but  also  Oriental  h'teratures. — Bern' 
hard  Ulmer.  Princeton  University. 

•  Wilhelm  Moberg.  Schlaflos.  Wien.  Zsol- 
nay.  1938.  544  pages,  j  marks. — If  the 

hero  of  this  novel  had  Studied  his  journalism 
in  America,  he  might  have  escaped  the  bane 
of  chronic  insomnia,  since  he  would  have 
learned  that  the  reading  public  muSt  be  given 
what  it  wants,  not  what  is  good  for  it.  As 
editor  of  a  popular  Swedish  weekly,  Knut 
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Toring  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  its  literary 
insigni6cance,  but  every  effort  at  betterment 
results  in  a  drop  in  circulation  and  the  pub' 
lisher's  wrath.  He  severs  his  relations  with  the 
paper,  is  divorced  by  his  wife  for  giving  up  a 
lucrative  job  and  goes  back  to  his  native  soil, 
only  to  find  more  heart-breaks  and  indifferent 
success  as  a  farmer.  The  narrative  would  be 
captivating  if  purged  of  its  all  too  frequent 
repetitions. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 

•  Karl  von  Moller.GrenzeniyanderTi.  Wien. 

Amalthea-Verlag.  1937-  311  pages. — 

Bearing  the  subtitle  "Ein  Banater  Roman,”  this 
novel  appears  as  the  fir^  volume  in  a  series 
called  “Ausland'deutsches  Schrifttum”  (the 
author  lives  in  Hermann^dt  in  Roumania). 
It  depiAs  the  life  of  the  Donauschwaben  in  the 
mythical  village  of  Gottesgnaden  during  the 
span  of  one  generation  from  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  dealt  with  in  the  Aory 
the  region  was  under  Hungarian  rule,  when 
because  of  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  condi¬ 
tions  none  but  a  few  ardent  Pan-GermaniAs 
among  the  colonists  realized  the  imminence 
of  complete  Magyarization  and  loss  of  their 
identity  as  Germans.  With  the  World  War, 
however,  there  came  to  the  Banat  colonies  a 
renewed  consciousness  of  their  cultural  and 
racial  heritage  as  opposed  to  their  nationality, 
which  became  even  more  acute  when  under 
the  peace  treaties  the  boundaries  were  shifted 
(whence  the  title),  so  that  only  a  small  part 
of  them  remained  Hungarian  subjeAs  while 
moA  of  them  became  Jugoslav  or  Roumanian 
subjeAs.  No  great  work  as  a  Aory,  the  book 
is  nevertheless  intereAing  for  its  presentation 
of  the  problem  of  the  minorities  in  south- 
eaAem  Europe.  The  dialogue  is  consistently 
in  dialeA,  and  the  peasants'  love  of  the  soil 
and  pride  in  their  eAate  are  warmly  convin¬ 
cing.  To  be  expeAed  of  course  is  the  book's 
modicum  of  chauvinism  and  anti-Semitism. — 
Robert  H.  Weidman.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Jakob  Schaffner.  Der  Gang  nach  St. 

Jal[ob.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 

anAalt.  1937.  208  pages.  3.80  marks. — A  re¬ 
freshing  departure  from  the  many  books  about 
the  contemporary  European  hell-pot  is  this 
hiAorical  novel  which  dips  into  a  long-ago 
era  when  guns  were  booming  over  much  of 
the  continent  and  a  desire  for  freedom  againA 
oppression  had  begun  to  manifeA  itself. 

The  Aory  is  a  dramatic  episode  of  the  Swiss 
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war  for  independence  againA  the  Hapsburgs 
and  the  French  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteendi 
century.  It  concerns  Hans  Schaffner,  a  re¬ 
cently  married  Swiss  farmer  who  leaves  his 
home  and  pregnant  young  wife  to  fight  with 
the  Confederates  againA  the  invading  French. 
At  the  Battle  of  St.  Jakob  — which  is  vividly 
portrayed — the  entire  army  of  1,200  non¬ 
yielding  Confederates  is  killed  by  a  French 
army  ten  times  as  large. 

After  the  slaughter  there  is  a  touching 
incident  w’hen  Hans'  wife  and  his  former 
sweetheart,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner 
during  the  war,  meet  on  the  battlefield.  This 
seems  to  add  a  satisfying  touch  to  the  tragedy. 

During  the  Swiss  fighting,  the  Hundrd 
Years  War  between  France  and  England  was 
in  progress.  The  author  says  in  his  foreword 
that  the  new  national  spirit  with  which 
France  became  imbued  as  a  result  of  that  war 
was  deAined  to  give  (Germany  much  trouble, 
and  that  "the  German  branch  which  received 
the  firA  thruA  of  it  was  the  Confederates.''— 
Theodore  A.  Ediger.  Tulsa. 

•  Ludwig  SchuAer.  Der  Legendenmaler  und 
andere  Geschichten.  Miinchen.  Kosel  und 

PuAet.  1937.  151  pages.  3.80  marks. — Four¬ 
teen  Kurzgeschichten,  sketches,  moA  of  them 
less  than  ten  pages  in  length,  refleA  religious 
aspeAs  of  the  ruAic  and  small-town  life  of 
Bavaria  and  breathe  devotion  to  the  CJathohc 
church.  Der  Legendenmaler,  title  of  the  fird 
sketch,  might  well  apply  to  the  author.  The 
titles.  Die  holzeme  Beicht,  Die  vertauschten 
Trdume,  Der  verungluc}{te  Palmesel,  Suni(t 
Georgs  Appell,  Psallite  Domino,  and  Der 
Sargsehreiner  are  suggeAive  of  the  trend  of 
the  Aories,  but  give  little  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  pithiness  of  the  author's  Ayle.  Perhaps 
something  of  his  spirit  is  refleAed  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  a  heroic  prieA:  “Dominikus  Haller 
zeichnete  und  malte  schon,  doch  nichts  so 
schon  als  das  Bild  eines  vollkommenen  PrieAers, 
das  er  mit  seinem  Leben  zeichnete.” — Guy  R. 
Vou'Ies.  Davidson  Clollege. 

•  Annemarie  Selinko.  Morgen  iA  alles 
besser.  Wien.  Zeitbild-Verlag.  1938.  368 

pages. — Sudden  rise  and  gentle  fall  (into 
matrimony)  of  an  addle-headed  radio  Aar. 
CinemaddiAs  who  wish  to  take  a  night  off 
might  find  this  book  of  considerable  aid  in 
living  through  the  brief  privation,  particularly 
if  they  have  the  artiAic  discernment  to  sense 
and  enjoy  the  gentle  irony  that  alone  raises 
this  flapper  romance  considerably  above  the 
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literary  level  of  E.  Marlitt  or  even  Kathleen 
Norris.  Then  too  the  book  has  something  of 
that  genial  moral  perversity  that  is  so  re' 
freshing  to  this  day  in  Eichendorff’s  ju^ly 
celebrated  success  ^ory,  in  which  the  success, 
from  the  ^andpoint  of  bourgeois  ethics,  is  so 
delightfully  unearned.  And  God  help  those 
old  sinners  whom  sentimental  pathos  fails  to 
beguile,  at  lea^  for  a  moment,  back  into  sym- 
pathetic  under^anding  for  juvenile  nitwitted' 
ness. — Edward  F.  Hauch.  Hamilton  College. 

•  Diedrich  Speckmann.  Wir  pflugen  ein 
J^eues.  Berlin.  Martin  Wameck.  1937- 

304  pages.  3.80  marks. — Well  meant  but  in' 
competent:  so  reads  the  epitaph  of  this  book. 
The  publisher  says,  “Zur  Erfiillung  wich' 
tigfter  vaterlandscher  Aufgaben  iA  es  notig, 
dass  uraltes  Bauemland  geraumt  werden 
muss.  Den  Menschen,  die  es  pOiigten,  wird 
cs  nicht  leicht,  sich  damit  abzufinden.  . 
Speckmann  is  a  seasoned  ^ory'teller,  with 
more  than  a  dozen  volumes  to  his  name.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  there  is  much  good 
writing  in  the  book,  much  good  description 
and  much  good  sense.  But  here  is  Pegasus  in 
the  yoke,  and  for  this  reviewer’s  feeling 
Pegasus  not  only  does  not  leave  the  ground, 
but  does  not  even  break  into  a  trot. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

t  Maila  Talvio.  Die  Kraniche.  Miinchen. 

Langen'Miiller.  1937-  306  pages. — A' 
gainst  the  background  of  the  World  War,  the 
author  mo^  vividly  depidts  the  ^te  of  unre^ 
and  upheaval  among  the  Finnish  people  during 
the  laA  few  months  of  the  Russian  rule.  As 
oppression  increases,  established  moral  Stand' 
ards  collapse  and  certain  elements  of  the  people 
make  common  cause  with  the  enemy;  the 
hour  of  awakening  comes  and  the  Finnish 
people  rises  to  restore  order  and  to  bring 
freedom  to  the  homeland. — A.  O.  Lindbcrg. 
Miami  University. 

•  Crete  v.  Urbanitzky.  Unsere  Liebe  Frau 
von  Paris.  Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1938.  869 

pages.  9.50  marks. — An  excellent  historical 
novel,  good  in  conception  and  execution. 
Chronologically  it  covers,  roughly,  the  first 
third  of  the  thirteenth  century;  geograph' 
ically,  the  upper  Rhine  region  and  France  of 
Paris,  and  Burgundy.  The  Story  is  that  of  a 
gifted  boy  who  became  an  arti^  Stone'mason, 
and,  through  a  sound  and  varied  life,  a  philos' 
opher.  As  a  mere  tale,  the  narrative  undoes 
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much  of  the  harm  wrought  by  the  popular 
notion  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Well  done  is  the  illumination  of  great  social 
forces.  East  and  WeSt,  that  conflidted  and 
merged  to  enrich  European  culture.  Good  is 
the  portrait  of  the  great  Frederick  II.,  who 
seemed  bom  a  thousand  years  too  soon  and 
for  this  bore  papal  excommunication  for  a 
time. 

There  are  great  flashes  of  insight  in  the 
book;  so  the  depidted  relation  of  Church  and 
State.  “Both  are  god'given  and  not  subjedt 
either  to  the  other,  yet  in  a  Struggle  for  su' 
premacy  they  nearly  destroyed  themselves.” 
A  leading  American  theologian  could  learn 
therefrom,  for  he  recently  wrote:  “What  is 
needed  is  the  Totalitarianism  of  the  Church 
of  God.” 

Thus  “Notre  Dame  of  Paris”  portrays  the 
intimate  relationship  of  the  charadteriAics 
of  the  period  and  the  man  in  harmonious  cx' 
pression. — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Will  Vesper.  Geschichten  von  Liebe, 

Traum  und  Tod.  Gesamtausgabe  meiner 

Novellen.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937. 
389  pages.  5.50  marks. — With  curiosity  and 
expedtancy  I  took  up  this  collection  of  short 
Stories  by  the  well  known  editor  of  Die  J^eue 
Literatur,  whose  sharp  pen  and  relent' 
less  fight  for  his  ideals  and  ideas  has  put  him 
into  the  forefront  of  German  critics.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Vesper  masters  all  the  keys  of 
his  playable  iaStrument,  the  German  Ian' 
guage.  He  spins  his  tales  with  the  greater  of 
ease,  he  possijsses  a  fine  humor;  he  has  power' 
ful  tones  of  passion  and  Stirring  heroism,  subtle 
touches  of  gallantry.  Above  all  human  happi' 
ness  and  suffering  there  shines  the  sustaining 
power  of  a  Strong  faith  in  mankind.  But  with 
all  the  praise  these  Stories  deserve,  I  muA 
confess  that  I  had  occasionally  the  feeling 
that  there  is  repeatedly  lacking  a  little  some' 
thing  that  would  make  them  “click.”  The 
best  part  of  the  colledtion  are  doubtlessly 
the  Hiftorien;  of  the  two  other  groups,  Traum' 
geftaken  and  Ewige  Wieder}{ehr,  one  has  the 
impression  that  the  classification  of  the  Stories 
is  sometimes  forced  and  without  inner  connec' 
tion.  As  a  whole,  however,  this  Gesamtaus' 
gabe  deserves  to  make  many  friends. — J.  Mai' 
thaTier.  University  of  Okladioma. 

•  Ernst  Weiss.  Der  Verfuhrer.  Zurich. 

Humanitas.  1938.  440  pages.  7-80  and 

9.80  Swiss  francs. — A  young  man  narrates 
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his  curse.  He  begins  with  the  earlier  days  of 
his  childhood  and  ends  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  His  nature  reveals  an  intensity  of 
feeling  and  a  degree  of  self-control  that  is 
extraordinary'.  His  idolized  father — a  con- 
noisseur  in  love  and  passionate  gambler,  but 
a  character  of  ^rength — dies  early,  turning 
the  boy's  senses  in  upon  himself,  away  from 
his  mother  and  the  two  other  children.  He 
employs  means  without  much  scruple,  he 
gambles  and  wins  and  holds  his  gains:  he 
loves,  violently.  In  the  end  he  kills  in  a  duel, 
mo^  unwillingly,  a  man  whom  he  has  be- 
friended.  There  is  a  touch  of  the  ^iltedness 
and  unreality  of  a  Harold  Bell  Wright.  The 
hero  is  ju^  a  bit  tex)  sure  as  the  captain  of 
his  soul.  Life  does  not  act  that  way.  But  the 
novel  is  w'orth  reading. — John  F.  C.  Green. 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Wolfgang  Weyrauch.  Strudel  und  ^uell. 

Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1938.  222  pages. 
— It  is  this  reviewer’s  hope  that  the  author 
has  now  written  Knut  Hamsun  out  of  his 
sy^em  and  will  return  to  “normalcy,”  which 
we  will  assume  he  had  forsaken.  For  his  6r^ 
chapter  proves  that  he  can  write  charmingly, 
and  his  second  that  he  can  write  movingly. 
The  next  eight  chapters  are  an  aberration 
into  a  nightmare  world  in  which  people  do 
utterly  absurd  and  sometimes  morally  offen- 
sive  things  with  a  nonchalant,  almost  bored 
air.  When  the  young  couple  begin  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  bourgeois  exi^enc:e,  as  they 
do  in  the  two  6nal  chapters,  the  absurdities 
of  the  intervening  period,  which  we  did  not 
credit,  prevent  us  from  believing  that  their 
absurdities  are  now  at  an  end.  In  short,  Wey- 
rauch  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing  me  that 
either  his  Strudel  or  his  ^uell  are  anything 
more  than  arbitrary  groups  of  letters  on  the 
printed  page. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Lajos  Zilahy.  Etwas  treibt  im  Wasser. 

Ubersetzung  aus  dem  Ungarischen  von 

Kathe  Caspar.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1937-  246 
pages. — It  is  diflBcult  to  do  ju^ice  to  this 
very  effedtive,  arti^ic,  and  original  b<X)k  in  a 
brief  review.  One  should  have  space  to  show 
the  skill  of  its  disposition,  the  subtlety  of  its 
allusions,  the  trenchancy  of  its  psychology. — 
The  ^ory  is  brie6y  this.  Johann  the  fisherman 
lives  happily  with  his  wife  Susanna  on  the 
banks  of  a  rapid  river.  One  day  his  fatherin' 
law  tells  him  that  something  is  floating  down- 
^ream:  they  row  out  and  find  it  is  the  body  of 
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a  woman,  seemingly  dead,  but  ^ill  with 
enough  life  in  her  to  be  revived.  She  remains 
in  Johann's  house — again^  his  will — as  a 
helper  for  his  wife,  but  as  a  con^ant  disturb¬ 
ance  to  him.  First  she  is  an  annoyance  to  him, 
then,  for  a  brief  space,  an  objedt  of  suspicion, 
and  lastly,  as  her  beauty  grows  on  him,  the 
focus  of  all  his  thoughts,  a  mortal  danger  to 
Susanna,  and  the  reef  on  which  his  own  life 
threatens  to  be  wrecked — until  she  quietly 
ends  the  agony  by  returning  her  life  to  the 
water  from  which  he  had  withdrawn  it.— 
There  is  a  quiet  power  in  the  Story  which 
makes  of  it  something  more  than  merely 
a  Stirring  and  exciting  narrative. — The  trans¬ 
lation  seems  excellent. — Bayard  Morgan. 

Stanford  University. 

•  Michael  Zorn.  Flucht  in  den  Fruhling. 

Berlin.  Scherl.  1938.  209  pages.  3.50 
marks. — Not  so  long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reviewing  Zorn’s  Sturm  auf  den  Ring  in  these 
columns:  I  like  the  present  book  even  better. 
Here  he  has  the  courage  to  take  a  theme  so 
old  as  to  seem  hackneyed,  and  by  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  his  material  he  makes  the 
reader  feel  as  if  he  had  never  encountered  the 
like  before.  It  is  a  sickly  Viennese  bachelor, 
an  office'slave  and  life'cripple,  who  “flees  into  I 
the  spring,”  there  to  find  health  of  body  and 
mind  among  the  simple  wood-cutters  of  the 
Styrian  Alps,  there  to  find  also  his  partner  for 
life,  whom  he  could  have  found  in  Vienna  but 
would  probably  have  overlooked  there,  as  he 
overlooked  all  else  that  was  outside  his  beaten 
path.  Into  this  simple  tale  Zom  has  woven 
heart-birring  charaders  and  debinies  of  the 
Styrian  land  itself.  A  book  which  one  lays 
aside  with  a  sigh  of  content  — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

AAA 

The  new  American  magazine  Ken  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  Germany. 

“An  examination  of  the  most  important 
periodicals  of  the  United  States  brings  us 
to  the  following  conclusions  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Germany:  In  the  first  place, 
their  economic  success,  measured  by  sales  and 
financial  returns,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
German  publications:  second,  the  professional 
ethics  of  their  writers  is  lower  than  that  of 
our  contemporary  German  journalists;  third, 
in  their  extra-political  repxjrting  they  seem  to 
have  voluntarily  ‘gleichgeschaltet’  them¬ 
selves.  .  .”  Marc  Markwart,  in  GeiCt  der  Zeit, 
Berlin. 
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§  La  Revifta  Americana  de  Buenos  Aires. 

Indice  General,  1924'1937.  Buenos  Aires. 
1937. — A  useful  index  of  one  of  the  mo^ 
valuable  of  South  American  reviews.  The 
editor,  Senor  V.  Lillo  Catalan,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated  not  only  for  the  general  excel' 
lence  of  his  review,  but  also  for  this  compila- 
tion  of  an  index  to  make  more  easily  available 
its  wealth  of  materials.  Primarily  literary  in 
charadter,  the  ReviSla  Americana  de  Buenos 
Aires  also  contains  articles  in  such  diverse 
fields  as  law,  education,  psychology,  philology, 
sociology,  etc. 

This  present  index  is  divided  into  two  sec' 
tions — an  Indice  General,  arranged  by  the 
several  issues  of  each  year,  and  an  Indice  alfa' 
betico  de  autores.  The  work  would  be  a  useful 
acquisition  for  any  college  library. — Madaline 
W.  J^ichols.  Hartford,  Connedticut. 

•  ReviSla  de  economia  argentina.  Indice 
General.  Anos  1918'1933.  Buenos  Aires. 
1933. — One  of  the  olde^  and  mo^  solidly 
established  of  Hispanic  American  economic 
reviews,  the  Revifta  de  economia  argentina  is 
published  under  the  able  editorship  of  Senor 
Alejandro  Bunge.  The  present  index  covers  a 
fifteen  year  period;  it  is  divided  into  sedtions 
which  contain  items  arranged  by  author  and 
by  subjedt  matter. — Madaline  W.  ?{ichols. 
Hartford,  Connedticut. 

t  Vicente  Rossi.  Desagravio  al  lenguaje  de 
Martin  Fierro.  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Con 
cl  autor.  1937-  1  peso. — In  view  of  the  lam- 
entable  lack  of  any  Spanish  didtionary  giving 
adequate  treatment  to  those  words  which 
Hispanic  America  has  added  to  the  Spanish 
language,  each  new  contribution  to  this 
American  linguistic  field  is  to  be  hear:ily 
welcomed. 

Noting  the  exigence  of  these  new  national 
idioms  created  and  exadted  by  that  “sole  na' 


tional  entity,  the  common  people,”  and  be' 
lieving  that  “not  because  their  language  is 
ignored  or  mocked”  will  it  be  less  sure  of 
triumph,  Seiior  Rossi  has  written  three  voh 
umes  (22  folletos)  upon  the  language  of  his 
Plata  region. 

With  emphasis  on  the  “idiomatic  inde' 
pendence”  of  the  popular  poem,  Martin 
Fierro,  Senor  Rossi  notes  an  earlier  linguistic 
Study  of  that  work  by  Eleuterio  Tiscomia — 
"Martin  Fierro,"  cornentudo  y  anotado.  How' 
ever,  he  believes  a  revision  of  that  pioneer 
Study  to  be  now  advantageous.  Hence  folletos 
numbers  14'22  contain  interesting  and  ex' 
tensive  treatment  of  the  distinctively  Amet' 
ican  use  of  words  encountered  in  the  Martin 
Fierro.  In  the  particular  folleto  at  hand. 
Number  22  of  the  series,  fifty'two  words 
(R'Y)  are  analyzed.  Among  these  are  included 
ramada,  rancho,  ra^rillada,  rebenque,  recado, 
refalarse,  rodeo,  taco,  tape,  tapera,  tiento,  tol' 
deria,  tranquera,  tropilla,  tumba,  yapa,  and 
yuyo. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  treatment 
accorded  each  word,  here  are  Senor  Rossi’s 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  word  rancho, 
which  he  describes  on  pages  10'2.5.  It  is 
“a  classical  international  term,  from  the 
mariner’s  vocabulary.”  Of  Genoese' Venetian 
origin,  it  entered  every  port  with  the  sailors 
and  traders.  There  is  no  “CaStilianism”  in  it. 
“Used  to  denote  a  charadteri^ic  ru^ic  con' 
^trudtion,  the  term  belongs  to  the  Plata  region; 
denoting  a  farm  or  a  ^ock'raising  e^blish' 
ment,  it  is  North  American.” 

Whether  or  not  all  Senor  Rossi’s  etymologies 
will  be  accepted  remains  to  be  seen.  None  the 
less,  his  work  is  highly  intere^ing,  and  it 
presents  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
American  language  pidture. — Madaline  W. 
J^ichols.  Hartford,  Connedticut. 
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•  S.  Paz  Basulto.  MilitatKia  espirita. 
La  Habana.  Ediciones  Progreso.  1938. 

179  pages.  60  cents. — Psychic  phenomena  in 
their  various  aspe(^ts  seem  to  be  a  favorite 
theme  for  writers  at  present.  In  the  laA  few 
months  we  have  had  occasion  to  review  two 
books  of  this  characiter  in  these  pages.  One  of 
these,  while  admitting  the  exigence  of  such 
phenomena  as  telepathy  and  precognition, 
^tes  that  they  will  be  fully  explained  as  the 
science  of  psychology  advances.  The  other 
argues  for  the  survival  of  the  soul  after  death. 
The  present  text  not  only  asserts  that  the 
soul  survives  but  that  it  may  communicate 
with  the  living  and  that  a  very  important 
influence  may  be  exerted  in  mundane  affairs 
by  these  disembodied  souls.  The  writer  not 
only  believes  that  Spiritualism  is  a  comfort 
and  inspiration  to  man,  but  he  believes  that 
its  tenets  have  been  a^tablished  by  irrefutable 
proof,  and  that  it  is  defined  to  be  the  salva- 
tion  of  the  world.  It  will  purge  humanity  of 
selfishness,  greed  and  cruelty,  war  will  cease 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  will  be  a  reality 
in  a  world  devoid  of  fear  and  sorrow.  The 
author,  apparently  apprehensive  of  the  early 
disintegration  of  civilization  under  present 
conditions,  sees  in  Spiritualism  the  only  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race.  Of  all  the  remedies 
sugge^ed  for  the  present  chaos,  this  is  the  mo^ 
extraordinary. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Juan  Trejos.  Los  Principios  de  la  econo' 
mia  poUtica.  San  Jose  de  Co^a  Rica. 

Trejos  Hnos.  1938.  134  pages.  $2  m.-n. — The 
little  book  contains  a  good,  succindt  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  subjedl.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chap¬ 
ters:  The  human  que^ion,  i.e.,  the  self  as  a 
unit  of  society  under  its  laws  of  being;  the 
law  of  minimum  effort;  property  and  proprie¬ 
torship;  the  necessity  of  labor;  capital;  price 
and  value;  barter;  money;  paper-money;  an 
outline  of  the  problems  of  the  economy  of 
society. 

The  author  fells  vidtim  to  present-day 
propaganda  of  the  “haves"  again^  the 
“have-nots,"  in  charging  the  defedtion  of 
certain  nations  from  the  now  idealized  plat¬ 
form  of  “liberalism"  in  world-trade  and 
international  idealism.  The  er^while  palmy 
days  before  the  World  War  only  seemed 
liberal.  In  reality  they  denoted  ruthless 
exploitation  of  resources,  human  and  natural, 
in  “undeveloped"  areas.  The  beneficiaries 
could  afford  to  be  “liberal.”  But  the  condi¬ 


tion  was  untenable.  Nor  is  there  a  particle 
of  idealism  in  the  present  denunciation  of  the 
“have-nots”  in  the  nations  of  the  “haves.” 
Thus  the  book  is  a  bit  too  academic,  a  shade 
too  romantic.  But  its  general  value,  in  concise, 
clear  Ayle  and  presentation  earns  it  the  right 
to  space  on  the  shelves  of  indents  of  political 
economy  everywhere. — John  F.  C.  Green. 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Hedtor  P.  Ago^i.  El  hombre  prisionero. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1938.  1  peso 

m.-n. — A  homage  to  the  martyrdom  of  those 
thousands  of  prisoners  who  suffer  in  the 
world's  jails  because  of  their  aspiration  for  a 
better  world.  Needless  to  say,  this  “better” 
world  was  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  a 
class  war. 

Besides  accounts  of  revolutionary  writers 
and  leaders,  this  work  contains  a  ^udy  of 
the  present  transition  ^age  of  bourgeois 
society.  Sehor  Ago^i  notes  in  today's  social 
negation  of  that  society,  a  logical  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  revolutionary  drive  which  once 
brought  it  into  being.  He  also  Judies  the 
sociological  importance  of  the  po^-war  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  and  the  political  crises  attendant  1 
upon  it. 

Turning  from  the  sociological  to  the  literary 
point  of  view,  the  emphasis  of  this  book  is 
upon  the  novel  of  the  proletariat.  Man — the 
plain  man  who  is  imprisoned  and  oppressed— 
is  the  vital  nucleus  of  today's  literary  crea¬ 
tion.  Ideologically,  such  literature  is  closely 
related  to  the  old  Utopian  literature.  “In 
both  there  is  an  identical  demand  for  liberty." 
Unfortunately,  Senor  Agouti's  confession 
that  a  “lack  of  ^yle  is.  .  .  one  of  the  char- 
acfteri^ics  of  the  new  literature"  might  lead 
one  to  doubt  whether  it  should  properly  be 
classed  as  literature  at  all. — Madaline  W. 
T^ichols.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

•  Francisco  Gonzalbez  Ruiz.  To  he  aeido 
en  Franco.  Paris.  Imprimerie  Cooperative 

Etoile.  169  pages. — Gonzalbez  Ruiz  had  been 
governor  of  Murcia  under  the  Republic, 
but  he  felt  that  the  republican  government 
lacked  discipline  and  order.  This  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  and  Gonzalbe: 
was  impressed  by  Franco's  religious  fervor 
and  avowed  liberalism;  his  later  disillusion¬ 
ment  is  described  in  this  bcx)k.  On  a  visit  to 
Gibraltar  he  met  a  man  named  Goizueta,  who 
later  proved  to  be  an  agent  of  Franco's. 
Goizueta,  who  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  influence, 
praised  Franco's  fair  government  over  the 
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conquered  sertions.  Visiting  within  Franco’s 
frontier  on  Goizueta’s  invitation,  Gonzalbez 
was  thrown  into  prison.  After  three  horrible 
days  he  was  sent  to  Seville  and  set  free  for  a 
while.  Although  conAantly  watched,  he  was 
able  to  go  about,  and  he  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing  account  of  his  experiences  in  Franco’s 
territory.  The  place  was  crowded  with 
Italian  and  Moorish  soldiers,  who  demanded 
a  great  deal  of  respedt  and  deference  from  the 
Spaniards. 

Unexpectedly  he  was  thrown  into  jail  again. 
This  jail  was  built  to  accommodate  400 
prisoners,  but  1500  half'Starved,  suffering 
people  were  ruthlessly  packed  into  it.  Men 
were  held  prisoner  without  trial;  many  did 
not  even  know  why  they  were  jailed;  others 
were  taken  out  and  shot.  After  two  months 
he  was  set  free  again.  This  time  he  managed 
to  reach  Portugal  and  then  Paris,  where  he 
wrote  this  book. 

The  work  is  very  convincing  and  interest' 
mg. — P.  Gimeno.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  J.  A.  Gonzalo  Patrizi.  Rutas  vcnezolanas. 

Caracas.  Elite.  117  pages. — Gonzalo 

Patnzi’s  colledlion  of  sociological  and  political 
essays  is  one  of  the  mo^  thought-provoking 
books  that  have  come  out  of  Venezuela  during 
the  laA  several  years.  These  critical  essays 
show’  that  Venezuela  is  at  laA  aware  that 
she  mu.s't  face  her  many  problems  without 
salving  her  conscience  or  nursing  that  over- 
weening  Spanish  pride  which  has  so  long 
refused  to  see  things  as  they  are.  Senor  Pa' 
trizi  shows  the  influence  of  the  great  Ortega 
y  Gasset  in  his  analysis  of  the  country  and  in 
his  solution  of  its  problems.  In  his  essay, 
Hacia  la  universidad  modema,  he  pleads  for 
a  new  type  of  education  for  the  masses  which 
mu^  prepare  every  citizen  for  his  place  in 
the  nation.  To  do  this  the  old  medieval, 
purely  theoretical  university  mu^  give  way 
to  a  new  socially  conscious  one.  In  his  insis' 
tence  on  a  more  practical  university,  Senor 
Patrizi  should  take  note  of  the  chaotic  muddle 
into  which  the  Deweyites  and  pragmatics 
have  thrown  education  in  the  United  States, 
where  ability  to  do  any  abCradt  thinking  is 
fee  becoming  a  paC  art.  One  extreme  is  a  bad 
excuse  for  another. — Lowell  Dunham.  Central 
State  Teacher’s  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

•  Andres  Ponte.  Como  salvar  a  Venezuela. 

New  York.  Carlos  Lopez  Press.  334  pages. 

3  bolivares. — No  one  can  read  this  book  with' 
out  being  convinced  of  the  author's  love  for 


his  country.  The  fadt  that  it  is  published  in 
the  United  States  is  significant.  There  are 
several  evils  which  the  author  attacks.  One 
is  illiteracy  in  Venezuela,  another  the  shame' 
less  corruption  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  the 
third  is  foreign  exploitation  of  the  national 
resources,  especially  petroleum.  Perhaps  the 
CrongeC  arraignment  of  all  is  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  tyrannical  aggressor,  whose 
ultimate  aim  is  the  total  absorption  of  Latin 
America.  The  slogan  of  the  author  is,  “Vene' 
zuela  for  the  Venezuelans.”  We  muC  caC 
the  intruder  out,  he  says,  and  inCitute  a  new 
form  of  government  whereby  the  rights  of  our 
citizens,  rich  or  poor,  shall  be  preserved.  The 
only  government  adequate  to  accomplish  such 
an  end  is  one  patterned  after  the  Fascia  ^atc 
of  Mussolini.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  offers 
a  model  con^itution  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
Venezuela,  organizing  it  as  a  totalitarian  ^te. 
One  thing  ^ands  out  clearly  as  one  reads  this 
ably  written  book,  and  that  is  the  great  unre^ 
in  Latin  America,  with  an  orientation  toward 
dictatorship. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Gerardo  Gallegos.  El  puno  del  amo.  La 
Habana.  Cultural.  1938.  $1.00  m.'n. — 

Of  fundamental  hi^orical  importance,  this 
account  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  Venezuelan 
tyrant,  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  is  also  of  liter' 
ary  value. 

After  a  portrayal  of  the  man  who  was 
lord  of  Venezuela  for  thirty  years,  Seiior 
Gallegos  illuArates  the  dictator’s  power  as  it 
operated  in  connection  with  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  the  road'building  work  of  his  political 
prisoners,  and  the  famous  “Student  Strike.” 

As  a  character  ^udy,  the  book  is  clever 
writing.  As  a  contribution  to  hi^orical  liter' 
ature,  it  is  exceedingly  useful. — Madaline  W. 
T^ichols.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

•  R.  Junoy.  El  clero  espanol  ante  la  guerra 
civil.  San  Jose  de  Co^  Rica.  Trejos 

Hermanos.  1938.  172  pages.  $2.  m.'n. — An 
oft'told  tale,  repeated  in  many  countries  and 
different  ages.  The  higher  clergy  enjoying 
vested  intere:>ts,  the  lower  ^rata  of  the  parish 
mini^ry  vegetating  in  shallows  and  in 
miseries.  But  the  eventual  hurricane  sweeps 
all  before  it.  Prota^tants  can  evaluate  with 
admirable  objectivity  this  chapter  of  Catholic 
hi^ory.  But  what  does  a  “fifteen-thousand 
dollar”  miniver  have  in  common  with  the 
thousands  of  parish'pa^ors  of  the  humbler 
ranks,  except  the  Gospel?  Ideal  and  praAice 
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conQidt  nowhere  so  shockingly  as  in  the  realm 
of  organized  religion,  for  religion  cherishes 
the  higher  ideals. — John  F.  C.  Green.  Mc' 
Keesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Felix  Lizaso.  Pasion  de  Marti.  La  Haba- 
na.  Imp.  Ucar,  Garcia  y  Cia.  1938.  202 

pages. — Jose  Marti,  bom  1853  in  Cuba,  fell 
prey,  while  yet  in  his  ’teens,  to  the  Spanish 
tyranny  that  ruled  the  island.  He  spent  a 
period  in  a  prison  camp  with  forced  labor 
and  attendant  horrors,  followed  by  exile  to 
Spain  at  eighteen.  Henceforth  he  lived  in 
his  beloved  homeland  only  a  total  of  sixteen 
months.  But  his  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  idealism  was  beyond  compare, 
given,  as  prolific  and  profound  journalist, 
to  leading  Lat’n'American  papers  over  the 
continent.  Cuba  recognized  his  genius  less 
during  his  lifetime  th.in  it  does  now,  thanks 
to  the  scholarly  work  of  the  author  in  this  and 
many  other  works. — John  F.  C.  Green. 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Ricardo  Riaho  Jauma.  Jose  Ingenteros  y 
su  obra  Uteraria.  La  Habana.  Arellano, 

1933.  159  pages.  $1.00. — This  “homage”  to 
the  great  Argentine  leader  is  divided  into 
five  chapters.  Ingenieros  is  considered  as  a 
man,  a  poet,  an  idealist,  and  a  critic;  the 
fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  work  he  accomplished. 

Noting  the  merit  and  the  “transcendental¬ 
ism”  of  Ingenieros  for  Latin  youth,  it  is  Sehor 
Riaho  Jauma 's  purpose  in  this  book  to  make 
known  the  significance  of  that  eminent  and 
many-faceted  talent.  The  work  is  particularly 
useful  for  its  portrayal  of  the  man  Ingenieros 
and  of  that  devotion  to  his  work  which  made 
jxjssible  his  rather  extraordinary  contribution 
to  knowledge  and  his  position  as  a  leader  of 
Hispanic  American  youth. 

The  author's  conclusion  is  that  the  work  of 
Ingenieros  “representa  hoy  en  America,  el 
esfuerzo  mas  ingente,  el  sentimiento  mas  noble, 
la  idealidad  mas  egregia,  que  autor  pudo 
realizar  en  cualquier  latitud,  por  lo  mae^ra, 
auguradora  y  feliz.” — Madaline  W.  T^ichols. 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

•  Bernardo  Ruiz  Cano.  Don  Juan  Valera; 
en  su  vida  y  en  su  obra.  Prologo  de  Don 

Angel  Cmz  Rueda.  Jaen.  Imprenta  Cruz.  1935. 
147  pages.  4  pesetas. — A  hyper-encomiaAic 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Juan 
Valera  Alcala-Galiano,  the  Spanish  diplomat 
and  man  of  letters  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
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nineteenth  century.  The  fir^  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  “biographical,”  the  second 
to  a  “critical”  ^udy  of  Valera.  The  subjed 
is  considered  as  a  “man  of  the  world”  (there 
is  a  chapter  entitled  “Su  elegancia”),  as  an 
“hombre  de  tertulia,”  as  an  “Espanoli^," 
and  as  noveli^,  short-Sitory  writer,  critic, 
philosopher  (though  ju^  what  his  “philos¬ 
ophy”  was,  the  author  does  not  ^ate),  poet, 
letter-writer,  and  playwright.  There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  “Su  bondad,”  “Donaire  y  buen 
humor,”  “La  religiosidad  de  Valera,”  etc. 
A  section  is  devoted  to  the  popular  elements 
in  his  work,  though  Valera  himself  despised 
the  populace,  its  ta^e,  and  its  productions. 
And  in  conclusion,  though  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  skeptic  of  an  ari^ocratic  sort. 
Saint  Theresa  and  her  my^ic  influence  are 
invoked  by  way  of  throwing  light  on  Valera’s 
personality.  There  is  a  bibliography  of  some 
value. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Ricardo  Riano  Jauma.  Mi  viaje  a  Colom¬ 
bia.  Bogota.  Tipografia  Colon.  1937.— 

Impressions  of  Colombian  places,  people,  and 
character.  To  the  author  “dignity”  is  the 
dominant  note  in  the  character  of  the  people 
of  this  “land  of  poets.”  He  finds  that  even 
the  illiterate  and  the  outcaA  know  how  to 
comport  themselves  with  becoming  self- 
respeCt  and  with  poise. 

But  the  present  is  not  a  time  of  poise.  It  is 
a  time  of  conflict  in  all  the  Americas — even  in 
this  sedate  Colombian  land.  Colonial  and 
Republican  mentalities  are  out  of  harmony. 
As  a  result,  spiritual  conflict  now  whips  the 
American  nations.  It  will  continue  and  in¬ 
crease  until  the  Republican  culture  shall  com¬ 
plete  the  total  emancipation  of  feeling  and  of 
habit  of  those  many  men  ^ill  living  buried 
in  the  di^ant  paA. 

Thus  the  author  finds  a  lack  of  unity  and  of 
harmony  in  the  inner  rhythm  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  life  of  Hispanic  American  democracies. 
As  for  Colombia  itself,  it  is  gradually  ceasing 
to  be  “the  land  of  meditation,  the  home  of 
the  mysStic  or  the  saint.”  And  in  this  very 
^ate  of  transformation,  it  may  well  become 
a  “democratic,  political,  and  civil  laboratory 
of  South  America.” — Madaline  W.  ?*(ichols. 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

•  Hector  P.  Ago^i.  Las  novelas  de  MiU 
Dicipnann.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1938. 

— The  author  considers  three  works  by  Mm 
Dickmann  and  their  place  in  Argentine  liter¬ 
ature.  After  defining  his  concept  of  the  role 
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of  a  writer,  Senor  Ago^i  summarizes  the 
“deplorable”  early  hi^ory  of  the  Argentine 
novel.  He  finds  it  to  have  been  Argentine 
only  in  name;  in  contra^  Max  Dickmann  is 
classified  as  “the  noveli^  of  the  Argentine 
city.” 

Proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  Europa,  a  cob 
IcAion  of  Tories,  and  of  the  two  novels,  Madrc 
Amaica  and  Gente,  Senor  Ago^i  emphasizes 
the  social  types  and  classes  they  portray. 
He  traces  the  literary  influences  experienced 
by  Dickmann  and  li^s  seven  characterizations 
of  his  ^yle. 

In  conclusion,  the  greater  value  of  these 
novels  is  noted  to  be  not  their  literary,  but 
their  scxial  significance.  Dickmann  “speaks  for 
the  multitude.  .  .  His  novels  con^itute.  .  . 
a  contribution  to  the  problem  of  America,  to 
a  knowledge  of  her  sorrows.  .  .  of  her  moral 
and  material  oppression.” — Madaline  W. 
}lichols.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

•  E^ela  Miranda.  Poetises  de  Chile  y  Uru' 
guay.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 

1937. 256  pages.  $12  m.'n. — For  reasons  which 
the  editor  points  out  in  her  foreword,  Spain 
has  not  been  fertile  in  women  poets;  the  walls 
of  social  prejudice  in  the  pa^  have  proved 
unscalable,  for  the  mo^  part.  In  Latin  Amet' 
ica,the  case  has  been  a  little  different;  there  has 
been  a  little  freer  air;  and  the  result,  so  far  as 
two  South  American  countries  are  concerned, 
is  to  be  glimpsed  in  this  volume.  The  work 
is  not  an  anthology,  but  a  series  of  critical 
essays  interspersed  with  quotations.  The 
poets  considered  are  Gabriela  Mitral,  Maria 
Isabel  Peralta,  Maria  Monvel,  Maria  Eugenia 
Vaz  Ferreira,  Delmira  Augu^ini  and  Juana  de 
Ibarbourou.  The  impression  one  gleans  from 
the  whole  is,  that  women  poets  are — very 
much  women,  as  women  have  been  in  the  pa^, 
as  men  have  forced  them  to  be.  The  out^anding 
themes  to  be  met  with  are  those  of  love, 
religious  ec^asy,  mysticism,  and  a  vague 
longing  for  the  unattainable.  The  book  has 
a  useful  bibliography,  and  is  one  to  put  on 
your  Latin  American  reference  shelf. — 
Sumuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Eduardo  Nuiiez.  Panorama  adual  de  la 
poesia  peruana.  Lima.  Editorial  Antena. 

1938.  144  pages.  $2.50  m.'n. — The  author 
traces  the  course  of  Peruvian  poetry  from  1918 
to  the  present.  During  this  troubled  period 
three  di^inCt  movements  emerge;  Purismo, 
Heo'impresionismo  and  Expresionismo  regio' 
nalista.  Purismo  or  Poesia  pura  may  be  defined 
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as,  “what  remains  in  a  poem  after  having 
eliminated  all  that  is  not  poetry.”  Of  the  poets 
of  this  school  the  firift  is  Carlos  Oquendo. 
Enrique  Pena  and  Xavier  Abril  are  other 
representatives  of  Purismo.  The  J^eo'impre' 
sioni^as  are  concerned  with  sensations  of  color 
and  sound,  provoked  by  their  physical  sur- 
roundings.  Such  poetry  is  of  necessity  descrip' 
tive  and  at  times  differing  too  little  from  prose, 
being  thus  almo^  the  opposite  of  Purismo. 
Ricardo  Pena  and  Luis  Fabio  Xammar  are 
practitioners  of  various  phases  of  this  move- 
ment.  Expresionismo  regionaliita  or  Indigenis' 
mo  is  a  school  peculiarly  Peruvian.  It  is  con- 
cemed  almo^  entirely  with  the  native  soil 
and  people,  especially  the  Indians.  It  has 
its  roots  in  the  problem  of  the  Indian,  one 
of  grave  concern  to  Peru.  Arti^ically  and 
in  spirit  this  movement  is  influenced  by  Get' 
man  Expressionism.  No^lgic  pessimism  is 
common  to  both.  It  is  in  Alejandro  Peralta 
that  the  sad  soul  of  the  Puna  finds  expression, 
as  also  in  the  more  enthusia^ic  lines  of  Emilio 
Vasquez.  The  author  has  treated  his  subject 
extensively,  and  given  us  a  more  complete 
picture  of  the  pericxi  he  treats  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere.  His  book  is  a  notable  con' 
tribution  to  the  ^udy  of  modem  poetry. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Ildefonso  Pereda  Valdw.  El  negro  riopla' 
tense.  Montevideo.  Claudio  Garda  6^ 

Cia.  1937.  139  pages. — Senor  Pereda  Valdes 
treats  a  variety  of  literary  topics  in  this  little 
b<x)k,  and  reveals  some  original  ideas.  The 
Negro  in  Spanish  literature,  says  the  author, 
is  fir^  found  in  Lope  de  Rueda’s  Eufemia.  The 
Negro  being  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe, 
these  characters  mu^  have  crept  into  Spanish 
literature  through  contact  with  the  colonial 
slaves.  We  have  a  chapter  on  the  Negro 
influence  on  the  language  and  music  of  South 
America,  especially  in  Brazil,  where  it  is 
^tronge^.  Other  themes  of  intere^  are  a  cx>m' 
parison  of  the  tio  Lucas  in  Espronceda’s  Diablo 
Mundo,  and  Viejo  Vizcacha,  in  Hernandez’ 
Martin  Fierro,  the  super^ition  and  folk'lore 
of  the  South  American  Negro,  a  comparison  of 
the  old  Greek  theater  with  that  of  the  Japan' 
ese,  and  appreciations  of  Balzac  and  Chateau' 
briand.  The  author  has  given  us  a  pleasing 
book  to  read  and  something  new  to  think 
about. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Ga^on  Figueira.  ^uetzalcoatl.  Buenos 
Aires.  Libreria  del  Colegio.  1938.  26 
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pages. — We  have  had  the  opportunity  several 
times  before  to  notice  the  charming  verse 
of  the  present  author.  He  is  devoting  himself 
to  a  noble  cause,  that  of  furthering  the  cause 
of  peace  and  human  brotherhood,  especially 
in  Pan'America.  To  this  end  he  proposes  to 
write  one  or  more  volumes  about  each  of  the 
American  republics.  The  present  little  book 
is  dedicated  to  Mexico.  It  deals,  among  other 
things,  with  Indian  legends,  and  descriptions 
of  volcanoes  and  geographical  features  in 
general.  The  author's  sympathy  and  love  for 
the  Indian  is  everywhere  evidenced  in  his 
works.  K-lexico  being  a  land  where  the  Indian 
predominates  in  numbers  and  culture,  it  is 
fitting  that  many  of  the  poems  be  devoted 
to  him.  A  glossary  of  Indian  words  is  an  aid 
to  the  reader,  who  will  find  a  considerable 
number  of  them  in  the  text.  At  the  present 
time,  when  mo^  books  seem  to  be  written  from 
the  pradtical,  utilitarian  standpoint,  it  is  re- 
freshing  to  read  the  words  of  a  true  poet, 
interested  only  in  ideals. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Amparo  Rodriguez  Vidal.  Brote  y  ala.  La 
Habana.  Prensa  Indoamericana.  1938. — 

A  book  of  verse  from  Cuba.  Particularly  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  series  of  poems  of  Death — Todo 
sera  lo  mismo,  Sonadora  etema,  amd  Hermana 
Muerte.  Here  there  is  escape  from  the  bonds 
of  verse  form  as  the  author’s  emotion  carried 
her  into  real  freedom  of  expression.  So  she 
speaks  simply  with  “Sister  Death” — 

“Tu  vendrds,  te  presiento,  como  leve  neblina 
que  toma  la  montana,  inmaterial,  divirta. 

Tu  vendrds  sin  un  soph,  cual  la  noche  que  cae 
sin  un  cantar,  ni  un  vuelo,  y  serenidad  trae. 

. tu  vendrds  a  traerme  la  plenitud  soiiada, 

el  fin  de  efte  camino  y  otra  nueva  jomada." 
— Madaline  W.  l^ichols.  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

•  Rafael  R.  Vidal.  El  jardin  de  las  revelacio' 
nes.  La  Habana.  Cultural,  S.  A.  1937. — 

An  excellent  book  of  verse,  preceded  by  an 
interesting  theoretical  discussion  of  the  “new 
poesy.” 

With  emphasis  upon  the  close  relationship 
of  the  si^er  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  Sehor 
Vidal  notes  that  the  essence  of  both  is  to  be 
found  in  melody,  in  rhythm,  and  in  harmony. 
The  poetry  of  the  future  is  to  increase  in 
value  through  a  conscious  imitation  of  music. 
Melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  cadence,  phrasing. 
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coloring,  figures,  crescendos,  perorationi, 
finales,  changes  of  tone — all  have  their  place 
in  poetry  as  well  as  in  music. 

But  poetry  mu^  be  more  than  mere  imita* 
tion.  Seiior  Vidal's  poetry  makes  its  appeal 
to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  ear  and  to  the 
emotions.  In  the  poetry  of  the  future,  vene 
form  muA  be  in  adjuAment  with  theme.  In 
content,  exaggerated  egotistical  subjedivity 
and  the  pomp  of  false  solemnity  are  to  be 
discarded.  “Art  will  become  truly  great  and 
will  fulfill  its  mission  only  when  it  may  be 
understood  by  all  men.  It  must  be  simplified 
so  that  it  may  be  brought  near  to  mankind." 

How  well  Senor  Vidal  pradtises  his  poetic 
theories  may  be  judged  from  his  T^odtumo 
(p.  32): 

Las  horas  pasan,  pasan  lentamente, 
como  uruL  procesion  interminable 
de  seres  vocilantes;  su  incansable 
emigrar  es  igual  siempre,  igual  etemamente. 
En  eSta  negra  noche  de  toda  luz  proscrita 
cae  una  Iluvia  inclemente,  monotona,  implacabit 
y  cae  sobre  mi  alma  la  triSteza  infinita 
de  todo  h  que  en  ella  llevo  de  inolvidable. 

Palpo  la  soledad  inmensa  de  la  muerte, 
siento  el  hdlito  gelido  del  beso  del  vacto, 
y  no  tiemblo,  no  tiembla  el  pecho  mh, 
ni  vacilo  un  infante,  ni  deploro  mi  suerte. 

Todo  h  encuentro  ausente:  voluntad  y  deseo; 
mi  corazon  se  mueie,  pero  h  mueve  un  frto 
peor  que  el  de  la  muerte;  entre  las  sombras  iw 
espedtros  que  se  juntan  con  el  espedtro  mio. 

Other  poems  especially  to  be  recommended 
are  Aspiracion  (p.  62),  La  cancion  de  la  nine 
(p.  80).  Otono  (p.  147),  and  the  poems  to  Bee 
thoven  (p.  41)  and  to  Bach  (p.  49). — Madaline 
W.  J^ichols.  Hartford,  Connecfticut. 

•  Rafael  R.  Vidal.  Las  sinfonias  de  lit 
campanas.  La  Habana.  Cultural,  S.  A 
1937. — “In  my  opinion,  poetry  is  only  that 
melody  which  exists  in  beings  and  in  thingi 
Melcxiy  is  music.  Hence  poetry  and  music  are 
essentially  one  and  the  same  thing.  .  .  The 
different  meters  in  poetry  should  be  utilised 
to  render  it  more  pleasing  and  more  varied  or 
when  it  is  felt  that  a  certain  meter  is  in 
greater  accord  with  the  melody  of  the  wordi 
or  consonants  employed.”  While  verse  fora 
is  relatively  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
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those  musical  qualities  essential  to  poetry, 
yet  definite  forms  are  useful  in  the  expression 
of  certain  emotional  ^ates.  Senor  Vidal  inter- 
e^ingly  demon^rates  this  relation  of  form  to 
content  by  the  verse  samples  included  on 
pages  24  to  26  of  the  technical  introduction 
to  bis  book  of  verse. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  verse  itself 
is  a  series  of  poems  about  bells.  In  the  intro- 
duAory  poem  Senor  Vidal  ^tes  that  “bells 
express  all  sentiments.”  This  fir^  poem  is 
then  followed  by  an  illu^rative  series:  Las 
I  campanas  de  la  oracion  en  la  manana.  Las 
I  campanas  del  incendio  al  mediodta.  Las  cam- 
panas  de  las  bodas  en  la  tarde.  Las  campanas 
I  de  lo5  cementerios  en  el  ocaso.  Las  campanas 
de  afio  nueiK)  a  media  noche,  and  Final. 

I  The  book  is  particularly  intere^ing  because 
of  the  poetic  theories  of  the  author's  technical 
i  introduction  and  the  comparison  of  the  actual 
poems  with  the  other  “bell”  poems,  especially 
those  of  Poe  and  Jose  Asuncidn  Silva. — Made¬ 
line  W.  J^ichols.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

•  Gilberto  Gonzalez  y  Contreras.  Musica 
y  poesia.  La  Habana.  Prensa  Indoameri- 

I  cana.  1938.  72  pages. — In  a  preliminary  ^udy 
I  of  the  creative  phase  of  a  critic’s  work,  the 
I  author  of  this  essay  ^tes  that  while  reading 
the  poems  of  Rafael  R.  Vidal  he  has  ex¬ 
perienced  the  pleasant  sensation  of  hearing 
melody  in  words.  Upon  trying  to  find  an 
explanation  for  that  effect,  he  discovered  an 
attachment  exiting  between  things  poetical 
and  things  musical. 

The  essay  which  follows  this  introductory 
dudy  is  a  consideration  of  that  relationship 
and  of  the  role  of  the  pxoet.  It  is  illu^rated 
from  the  works  of  Vidal. — Madaline  W. 
^(icholx.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

•  Francisco  Espmola,  hijo.  La  fuga  en  el 
espejo.  Drama  pantomima.  Segunda  edi- 

ci6n.  Montevideo.  Editorial  “Alba.”  1937. 
78  pages. — Surr6alisme  has  reached  Uruguay. 
Espmola  and  Roberto  Ibanez,  who  writes  the 
long  preface  to  this  short  play,  are  evidently 
proud  of  their  country’s  being  so  up-to-date 
and  so  experimental  as  to  produce  a  Pirandel- 
lian  dialog  with  trimmings  a  la  CoCteau  and 
Ballet  Russe.  Ibanez,  asserting  that  a  work 
of  art  is  impoverished  by  being  fully  under¬ 
wood,  nevertheless  attempts  to  point  out  the 
meanings  underlying  the  rather  simple  Dance 

Death  which  Espmola  has  written  to  be 
intoned  and  danced  by  two  performers,  a 
pay  haired  man”  and  a  “sad  young  girl.” 
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The  mirror  is  memory,  into  which  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  these  two  has  faded,  leaving  in  their 
minds  only  ripples  of  sound  and  flashes  of 
pictures,  symbols  such  as  the  moon,  the  river, 
a  dove,  a  serpent,  and  other  signals  of  Freudian 
digress.  The  dialog  is  very  repetitious,  very 
musical  and  very,  very  melancholy.  The  sad 
young  girl  grows  sadder  with  every  word  of 
her  gray  companion  until,  when  she  sees  him 
frantically  looking  for  the  lo^  eyes  of  a 
marionette  he’s  been  piecing  together,  she 
can  only  sink  down  on  the  riverside,  crying  for 
oblivion.  His  tears  flow  faA  as  she  fades  out 
of  sight  and  he  is  left  alone,  “gazing  fixedly  at 
the  spectators.” 

On  the  ^age  this  little  poem  might  be 
charming  if  set  as  a  series  of  fanta^ic  tableaux 
and  dances,  with  minor  drains  of  music;  to 
readers  it  is  more  than  a  little  exasperating  in 
its  monotonous  wailings  of  outworn  sentimen¬ 
talities,  with  their  pale  echoes  of  the  already 
old-fashioned  coterie  ^yle  which  titillated  the 
Parisian  1920’s. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar 
College. 

•  Magdalena  Petit.  La  ^uintrala.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Imprenta  El  Esfuerzo.  1935. 

40  pages.  4  pesos. — Catalina  de  los  Rios  has 
had  an  eventful  literary  career  since  Vicuna 
Mackenna  wrote  about  her  in  his  Los  Lisper' 
gner  y  La  ^uintrala,  in  1877.  In  1906  his  La 
^uintrala  was  published,  describing  “la  azata- 
dora  de  esclavos,  envenenadora  de  su  padre, 
Mesalina,  Borgia,”  etc.,  whose  historicity  is 
attested  by  her  will,  dated  January  15,  1665, 
in  the  Archivo  General  in  &ntiago  de  Chile. 
With  a  novel  about  her,  Srta.  Petit  won  La 
?iaci6n  prize  of  1932,  and  now  the  fair  lady 
who  made  Fray  Pedro  E.  Santo  backslide 
appears  again  in  a  dramatization  of  the  novel. 
It  adds  little  to  Chile’s  dramatic  reputation. 
The  witch  who  gets  her  nickname  from  a 
parasitic  red  flower  fares  better  between  the 
covers  of  a  book. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Pio  Baroja.  El  cura  de  Monleon.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1936. 5  pesetas. — Decided¬ 
ly  Pio  ^roja  had  grown  old,  old  and  weary 
and  disillusioned — with  disillusionment!  The 
sadness  of  age  and  a  changing  world  were 
upon  him,  a  world  of  conflicting  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  forces,  which  the  once  keen  edge 
of  his  skepticism  could  no  longer  carve  to  his 
taste.  He  reminds  one  in  a  way  of  Shaw, 
though  he,  surely,  can  never  sink  to  the  depths 
that  Shaw  has  plumbed.  His  curate  in  this 
case  is  Baroja  himself  in  prieStly  garb,  exiled 
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6r^  to  a  little  Basque  village,  where  he  6nds 
life  cruel,  hypocritical,  and  sordid,  and  then 
to  another  equally  wretched  parish,  where 
Javier  Olaran,  the  clericil  hero,  enters  upon 
a  course  of  rationali^ic  selfeducation  which 
gives  the  author  the  opportunity  he  seeks  to 
expound  his  own  views  on  Christianity,  the 
Bible,  and  everything  under  the  sun;  a  good 
part  of  the  book  is  monologue.  But  the  point 
is,  Baroja  has  lo^  his  oldtime  punch,  his 
ver\'e  and  go;  and  without  that,  he  simply 
isn't  Baroja.  The  trouble  with  this  lovably 
snarling  old  anarchi.^  has  always  been  that, 
unable  to  accept  the  God  of  the  good  burgher, 
to  whom  he  otherwise  is  spiritually  so  akin, 
he  at  the  same  time  cannot  accept  what  Karl 
Marx  in  a  bursft:  of  poetry  once  described  as 
“matter  w’ith  its  radiant  smile.”  There  are 
certain  ages  in  which  skepticism  may  sink  its 
roots.  The  latter  nineteenth  century  was  one 
of  these.  The  present  age  is  not.  And  Baroja 
can't  underhand  it  all,  can't  make  it  out.  He 
might  find  the  answer  if  he  cared  to  look  at 
the  heroic  defense  which  those  same  “cruel,” 
“sordid,”  and  “hypocritical”  Basques  put  up 
again^  Hitler's  bombs  and  Franco's  Moors. — 
Sdinuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Ore^es  Belle.  Desventura.  Buenos  Aires. 

Edison.  1937- — A  collection  of  five  short 

Tories.  There  is  the  ^ory  of  the  auctioneer, 
Adolfo  Citrini,  who  is  slowly  defeated  by 
Old  Age;  the  love  affair  of  Mario  Farena  and 
his  Irene  ends  when  she  is  summoned  to  join 
her  husband  in  Brazil;  Nelida  has  been  looking 
forward  to  the  Noche  de  Reyes  and  to  the 
gifts  which  its  Kings  will  bring  her,  but  only 
to  be  too  ill  to  comprehend  its  happiness  when 
the  longed'for  time  comes;  Amelia  Fernandez 
leads  the  sad  life  of  a  pro^itute;  a  tame  pigeon 
came  to  Professor  Tower's  home  and  pre- 
vented  the  professor  from  even  thinking  of 
the  absence  of  his  dearly  beloved  wife. 

Of  these  five  “unhappy”  tales,  the  la^  is 
by  far  the  moA  cleverly  told;  it  is  also  the 
mo^  depressing  in  its  portrayal  of  an  easy 
sub^itution  of  the  unimportant  for  the 
important  things  of  life. — Madaline  W. 
?{ichoIs.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

•  Roque  EArada.  Idiota.  Mexico.  Botas. 

1935.  271  pages. — Idiota  provides  a  very 

readable  medium  for  the  expression  of  two  of 
Roque  E^rada’s  pet  theories;  that  mo^  people 
are  supremely  selfish  and  unprincipled,  eager 
to  take  advantage  of  a  good  man  at  every  turn; 
and  that  free  love,  for  women  as  well  as  men. 


is  a  thoroughly  desirable  in^itution — is,  in 
fact,  the  key  to  woman's  emancipation. 

The  ^ory  concerns  one  Marcos  Vera,  who, 
at  49,  is  a  clean  man,  an  “imbecile  with 
scruples.”  But  his  realism  serves  only  to  make 
him  an  easy  victim.  He  is  trapped  by  his  ene¬ 
mies,  betrayed  by  his  friends,  deserted  by  his 
adored  young  mi^ress;  and  finally,  a  mental 
and  physical  wreck,  he  shexots  himself. 

This  novel  of  disillusionment  is  written 
with  vividness  and  delicacy.  Although  the 
philosophical  dissertations  are  rather  too  ob¬ 
vious,  and  the  fondness  for  adjectives  where 
a  phrase  would  ordinarily  be  used  is  a  bit 
di^racting  (Ids  tardes  sabatinas,  for  example), 
L^trada  shows  himself  to  be  a  writer  of  abihty 
and  promise. — Elizabeth  M.  Henry.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona. 

•  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  El  enemigo  de 
Dios.  Madrid.  M.  Aguilar.  1936.  242 

pages.  5  pesetas. — Not  long  ago,  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  which  the  present  reviewer  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  with  Sr.  Jose  Bergamin 
and  Sr.  Ramon  Sender,  the  que^ion  of  Mada¬ 
riaga  came  up.  Both  the  visitor's  at  once  became 
voluble  and  vividly  expressive.  They  said 
many  things  about  Madariaga  which  have  no 
bearing  here;  but  one  thing  that  they  said 
does  have:  “Madariaga  is  not  a  Spanish  writer. 
He  writes  a  number  of  languages,  and  any  one 
of  them  better  than  Spanish.”  The  reader  may 
take  this  for  w'hat  it  is  worth.  The  present 
reporter  would  not  presume  to  pass  a  judg¬ 
ment  upon  Sr.  Madariaga’s  Cau<tilian;  but 
after  reading  El  enemigo  de  Dios,  he  feels  he 
has  a  right  to  say  that,  as  a  novelijft,  the  author 
is  a  deep-seated  pain.  The  book  is  unblushingly 
mcxielled  after  Unamuno,  to  w'hom  it  is  dedi¬ 
cated;  and  Madariaga  puts  Unamuno's  “Uni 
novela,  es  decir,  un  poema”  at  the  head  of 
his  prologue.  Only,  he  ju^  doesn’t  happen  to 
be  an  Unamuno,  that’s  all;  and  whatever  one 
may  say  about  the  Sage  of  Salamanca  as  i 
novelisSt,  he  was  at  lea^  himself.  The  tale  of 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  a  hunchback,  the 
^ory  runs  along  glibly  enough,  but  is  un¬ 
convincing,  palpably  labored,  and  artificial— 
the  pseudo-intelle(Aual  playing  with  a  form 
that  can  only  be  filled  with  the  warm  living 
breath  of  the  human  spirit.  The  resulting 
effedt  is  that  of  a  skeleton  clattering  his  bones 
in  an  empty  house. — Samuel  Putnam.  Pbih' 
delphia. 

•  Solon  de  Mel.  El  fracaso  de  Crifto,  cuen' 
tos  disconcertantes.  Mexicx).  Mexico  Nue* 
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VO.  1938. 177  pages. — Under  the  penname  of 
Solon  de  Mel,  Guillermo  de  Luzariaga  y  Bri' 
biesca  has  written  poetry  and  prose  which 
have  received  favorable  comment  in  Spanish' 
speaking  countries. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  misleading,  in  that 
only  one  of  its  twenty  Tories  and  essays  deals 
with  Chri^  or  religious  problems.  The  other 
nineteen,  according  to  the  author  himself, 
are  “the  result  of  psychological  inspection.  .  . 
a  ^udy  of  the  monomanias  of  the  insane.” 
Among  these  are,  the  collector  of  noises,  the 
paintjcr  of  music,  the  tudent  of  character  from 
the  expression  of  the  eyes,  and  the  uncovering 
of  human  animals. 

The  fStyle  is  imaginative,  vigorous,  and 
marked  by  the  Spanish  love  of  long  sentences 
and  florid  phrases. 

A  “revolucionario,”  Solon  de  Mel  shows 
keen  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  lower 
classes,  and  bitter  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the 
United  States,  the  “New  Babylon,  the  dollar 
colossus.” 

The  Failure  of  Chrifl  is  an  unpleasing  pic' 
ture  of  a  Chri^  re-born  in  Russia,  where  he 
was  the  companion  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  and 
was  finally  “liquidated”  by  them,  on  account 
of  his  faithfulness  to  true  Communist  dex' 
trine.  Before  his  death  in  prison,  he  promised 
to  return  to  the  world,  to  redeem  pa^ 
failures — to  be  reborn  in  Ethiopia  and  to  go 
to  the  United  States  and  end  its  race  prejudice 
and  injustices. — Eula  Kennedy  Long.  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

•  Alfonso  Garcia  Munoz.  Edampias  de  mi 
Ciudad.  Segunda  Serie.  Quito.  Imprenta 
de  Educacion.  1937.  XVI  +  319  pages. 
3.50  sucres. — The  dedicatory,  “To  all  those 
who  were  bom  poor,  and  who,  pexjr,  go 
through  the  paths  of  this  world  feeling  the 
cold  of  human  indifference.  .  .,”  denotes  quite 
well  the  substance  of  this  book. 

Don  EvariSto,  his  wife  Jesusa  whom  he 
con^ntly  calls  his  “rib,”  and  their  nine 
children  (among  whom  are  Marlene  and  Jose 
Stalin)  wander  through  the  harshest  paths  of 
Quito.  They  are  perennially  in  the  moSt  diffi' 
cult  of  situations. 

The  whole  is  made  up  of  partially  related 
sketches,  several  of  which  are  intensely 
interesting  in  their  own  right.  There  is  a 
prologue  by  Hugo  Moncayo. 

One  comes  to  feel  that  one  knows  Quito, 
and  to  have  considerable  sympathy  for  such 
as  D.  EvariSto.  The  Spanish  adjeeftive  “simpa- 
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tico”  best  describes  the  work. — Dwight  M. 
Davis.  Oklahoma  (Central  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege. 

•  Enrique  Othon  Diaz.  Proteda.  Mexico. 

Ediciones  del  Gmpo  en  Marcha.  1937- — 

One  of  the  beSt  of  Hispanic  American  novels 
and  a  worthy  successor  to  Mariano  Azuela’s 
great  novel  of  the  revolution,  Los  de  abajo. 

As  that  earlier  novel  was  the  portrayal  of 
revolution  on  the  march,  Proteda  tells  of  the 
Struggle  of  the  Mexican  worker  to  obtain  the 
fulfilment  of  the  hard-won  laws  of  social 
progress.  In  the  country,  the  Mexican  has 
already  won  certain  legal  rights  to  land; 
in  the  city,  he  has  won  the  legal  right  to 
bargain  collecftively  through  use  of  labor 
organizations. 

In  pracftice  those  rights  are  a  dead  letter, 
for  land  baron  and  capitalist  control  the  agen- 
cies  for  law  enforcement.  In  the  country 
private  armies  continue  their  intimidation  of 
the  peon  with  brutal  assault,  murder,  and 
rapine;  the  police,  also  in  the  pay  of  the  land¬ 
holder,  proves  an  ineffedlual  aid  to  the  peon. 
In  the  city  the  “Gold  Shirts”  are  the  tool  of 
the  capitalist  and  are  used  by  him  as  Strike 
breakers. 

But  under  the  heroic  leadership  of  rural 
school-teacher  and  labor  organizer,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  people  continue  the  Struggle  againSt  their 
oppressors.  Proteda  reveals  the  epic  force  of 
that  Steady,  slow,  inevitable  flowing  of  the 
Mexican  people  into  the  channels  of  social 
progress.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  read, 
both  for  the  simple  vividness  of  its  literary 
Style  and  for  its  revelation  of  the  soul  of  the 
Mexican  people. — Madaline  W.  T^ichols. 
Hartford,  (Honnedticut. 

•  Julian  Padron.  Candelas  de  verano.  Cara¬ 
cas.  Editorial  “Elite.”  1937. 147  pages. — 

This  is  the  young  Venezuelan  writer's  first 
appearance  between  covers  since  his  fine 
novel.  La  Guaricha,  of  four  years  ago,  the 
work  with  which  he  made  his  literary  debut. 
This  reviewer  will  Still,  and  as  Stoutly,  insist 
that  La  Guaricha  is  one  of  the  beSt  novels 
written  anywhere  in  1934,  and  one  which, 
as  a  Latin  American  produA,  may  be  placed 
alongside  Giro  Alegria’s  La  serpiente  de  oro. 

In  such  a  case,  especially  when  a  young 
writer  has  displayed  a  commendable  restraint 
with  regard  to  rushing  into  print  again,  one  is 
naturally  eager  to  see  what  degree  of  fulfil¬ 
ment  his  second  book  may  have  to  show.  A 
volume  of  short  Stories  is,  of  course,  hardly 
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enough  for  anything  in  the  way  of  a  dehnitive 
judgment.  In  the  case  of  Sehor  Padron,  how' 
ever,  one  is  happy  to  report  that  there  is  not 
the  slighted  ground  for  disappointment  or 
di^ruA  of  a  promise  previously  discovered. 
These  simple,  unpretentious,  touchingly 
human  tales,  with  their  tru^-inspiring  near- 
ness  to  life  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  inspire 
ing,  transforming  vision  of  life,  reveal  much 
the  same  qualities,  matured  and  to  an  extent 
ma^ered,  that  were  to  be  made  out  in  La 
Guaricha. 

For  one  thing,  and  it  is  a  great  deal,  the 
author — we  may  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief — 
has  avoided  that  subtly  luring  pitfall  which 
mo«a  beginning  wTiters  in  Spanish  have  to 
fece:  the  snare  of  an  Ortegan  “dehumaniza^ 
tion."  For  while  the  Spanish  Vanguardi^as 
of  yore,  faced  today  with  fascia  bombs  and 
bring  squads,  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
mo^  of  them,  that  the  human  is  pretty  impor- 
tant  after  all,  even  in  art,  the  shadow  of  old 
isms  none  the  less  ^ill  lurks  in  provincial 
backwaters.  Padron  has  not  been  affedted  by 
it.  He  is  a  rather  curious  combination  of  real- 
iA  and  romantici^.  Possibly,  the  explanation 
in  his  case  as  in  that  of  Andre  Malraux  lies 
in  the  hdt  that  the  reality  he  eledls  is,  frc' 
quently,  a  romantic  one,  as  it  was  in  his 
mountaineer  tale  of  Venezuelan  revolutioni^s. 
La  Guaricha.  On  the  other  hand,  in  such  a 
^ory  as  the  one  on  the  death  of  his  baby 
brother,  in  Candelas  de  Verano,  he  proves 
clearly  enough  that  he  can  do  without  the 
prop  of  the  picturesque — the  human  is 
sufficient;  and  this  is  his  greater  endowment. 
Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  this  young 
man  will  go  far  before  he  is  through. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Luis  Santullano.  Bartolo  o  la  vocacion. 

Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1936.  213  pages. 
5  pesetas. — Flesh  or  spirit,  which?  Which 
'of  the  two  is  it  that  gives  man  his  elan  vital? 
Such  is  the  que^ion  which  Senor  Santullano 
sets  out  to  answer  in  novel  form,  while  doing 
his  be^  to  avoid  the  roman  a  th^.  A  simple 
country  lad  on  the  one  hand,  reared  close  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  city  lass  animated  by  her  natural  impulses. 
There  are  a  number  of  choric  characters, 
including  a  “red  communis,”  and  one  who 
speaks  for  “Chri^ian  communism,”  what' 
ever  that  may  mean  today.  On  the  whole, 
with  its  various  “planes”  the  novel  is  over' 
schematized  and  ab^raCted,  but  technically 
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an  intere^ing  experiment. — Samuel  Putnan. 
Philadelphia. 

AAA 

Martin  Buber,  the  di^inguished  Germin 
Jewish  religioni^  and  publici^,  has  gone  to 
Jerusalem  as  Professor  of  social  philosophy  at 
the  University  there. 

The  Mexican  diplomat  and  litterateur  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes  has  in  preparation  a  book  on 
Goethe,  and  the  Colombian  scholar  and  essay- 
i^  Baldomero  Sanin  Cano  is  working  on  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Spanish  Literature. 

“Endeavoring  to  furnish  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  contemporary  writers,  we 
intend  to  publish  with  each  number  of  our 
Li^  of  Latin-American  books,  a  biographical 
sketch  of  some  out^anding  writer.  Number 
one  of  this  series.  .  .  is  devoted  to  Jose  Lins 
do  Rego,  Brazilian  writer.” — Raul  d'E^ 
Director  The  Inter' American  Book  Exchange. 
2700  Que  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Higher  paid  aCtor  of  India  is  K.  L.  Saigal, 
whose  life  is  sketched  in  Dipali  magazine.  He  is 
now'  32  years  old.  Born  in  the  Vale  of  Kash¬ 
mir  in  the  Himalayas.  Six  feet  tall.  .  .  Little 
time  in  his  youth  for  ^udying.  .  .  Worked 
as  electric  mechanic,  then  as  clerk  for  a  rad- 
road.  .  .  Quit  to  become  a  traveling  salesman 
for  Remington  Typewriters.  The  head  a 
newly  formed  movie  ^udio  (India,  remember, 
has  over  a  hundred  of  them)  heard  him  sing  at 
a  party  and  took  him  on.” — World  in  Brief, 
New  York. 

“It  is  gradually  being  realized  that  Brad 
possesses  a  collection  of  monuments  which  for 
size  and  variety  are  comparable  only  to  the 
colonial  buildings  of  Mexico.  But  they  ^and 
quite  apart  from  Spanish  American  architec¬ 
ture.  In  inspiration  they  are  essentially  Portu¬ 
guese,  ofFshcxjts  of  the  peculiar  Lusitanian 
Baroque  ^yle.  Acclimated  in  Brazil,  this  ^le 
was  largely  responsible  for  what  we  may  call 
colonial  Brazilian  architecture.” — Percy  A. 
Martin  in  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of 
World  Affairs. 

“Until  about  forty  years  ago,  Japanese  liter¬ 
ature  was  entirely  unknowm  to  Occidentals. 
Even  now  only  its  surface  has  been  skimmed. 
Professor  Chamberlain  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  F.  V.  Dickens,  W.  G.  A^on,  Arthur 
Waley,  H.  G.  Henderson,  Curtis  Hidden  Page, 
Lafeadio  Hearn,  Eunice  Tietjens,  Amy  Lowell, 
and  John  Fletcher  have  given  us  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Japanese  literature.” — John  J.  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  The  Stylus,  BoCton  College. 
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(Forgather  booths  in  Italian,  see  "Head'Liners") 


•  Elio  Migliorini.  Finlandia  e  gli  Stati  Bal' 
tici.  Roma.  I^ituto  per  TEuropa  Orieii' 

talc.  1937  (XV).  222  pages.  20  lire. —  A  model 
of  elegant  condensation.  Encyclopedic  infot' 
nation — hi^orical,  physical,  ethnographic, 
economic  —about  the  four  States  carved  out  of 
the  old  Russian  Empire.  These  countries  are 
very  little  known:  if  Finland  is  a  little  more 
than  a  name,  it  is  because  she  sent  us  Saarinen 
the  architect,  and  because  we  pat  her  on  the 
back  twice  a  year  for  paying  her  debts  to  us. 
(We  usually  forget  that  Finland  did  not  have 
to  forego  juA  reparations  for  damages  actually 
and  wilfully  done;  and  that  her  debt  is  not 
^dtly  a  war  debt  among  associates  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause,  but  purely  commercial).  The  other 
three  are  barely  names.  Yet  in  their  case, 
Wilsonian  self-determination,  a  doubtful  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  old  Hapsburg  Empire,  seems  to 
have  worked  pretty  well :  chiefly  because  the 
new  order  has  not  been  challenged  by  Russia. 
They  were  to  no  small  degree  influenced  by 
returning  emigrants,  chiefly  from  America. 
(Mr.  Hoover  was  amused  to  meet  a  semi- 
diAator  who  spoke  the  Middle  WeAern  slang 
of  twenty  years  ago  with  a  Arong  Omaha 
accent).  I  wish  I  had  as  good  a  handbook  as 
this  about  the  various  regions  of  Europe. 
Hardly  any  trace  of  FasciA  bias.  However, 
the  author  apologizes  for  these  countries 
because,  in  their  political  immaturity,  they 
adopted  liberal  Con^itutions:  there  are  signs 
that  they  are  learning  wisdom. — Albert  Gue' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Massimiliano  Falciai.  I  Medici  e  i  Lorena 
negli  ultimi  due  secoli  del  granducato  di 

Toscana.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  170  pages.  10 
—  A  hiAory  of  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany 
from  Cosimo  I  of  the  Medici  to  Leopold  II, 
laA  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  This  little  “pano- 
tama"  contains  no  new  material  and  indeed 


is  drawn  largely  from  secondary  sources.  It 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  research.  Nor  is  it 
of  the  “popularizing”  type  as  we  underhand 
the  w'ord,  since  the  charadlers  are  not  roman¬ 
ticized  and  the  ^yle  is  rather  unappealing.  The 
author's  concern  seems  to  be  simply  to  cata¬ 
logue  the  important  fadts  about  the  dukes 
of  Tuscany.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  volume 
will  no  doubt  be  found  useful,  and  there  is  a 
brief  but  well  chosen  bibliography. — T.  G. 
Bergin.  New  York  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Domenico  Bulgarini.  fl  Batti^a.  Torino. 

Paravia.  1938.  237  pages.  8.50  lire. — Few 
characters  in  hi^ory  are  more  Ariking  than 
John  the  BaptiA.  Linked  as  he  is  with  the 
great  Ma^er  himself,  his  luAer  dimmed  by 
the  greater  light,  in  other  circum^nces  he 
would  have  shone  as  the  greater  of  prophets. 
The  present  volume  is  a  biography  of  John, 
the  narrative  resulting  from  a  Audy  of  the  Old 
and  New  Te^aments  and  many  commentators 
on  the  same,  as  well  as  numerous  lives  of  the 
Bapti.^  in  various  languages.  Citing  the  an¬ 
cient  prophets,  who  predicted  the  births  of 
Jesus  and  his  predecessor,  the  author  passes 
on  to  the  annunciation  of  John’s  birth  by  the 
angel,  the  incredulity  and  punishment  of 
Zacharias,  the  birth  of  the  prophet,  his 
preaching,  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  his  imprison¬ 
ment  and  execution.  The  book  ends  witlw 
lively  description  of  the  remorse  of  Herod  for 
permitting  the  death  of  John,  who,  he  believed, 
had  been  resurrected  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 
For  those  who  would  refresh  their  memories 
concerning  this  great  preacher,  or  for  those,  if 
any,  who  do  not  know  his  ^ory,  one  can 
recommend  this  book.  It  covers  a  moA  inter- 
e^ing  and  critical  period  in  the  hiAory  of 
Chri^ianity. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 
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•  Arturo  Marpicati.  ^twndo  fa  sereno. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1937.  250  pages. 

12  lire. — Another  collection  of  unconnected 
ricordi,  a  type  of  book  which  is  now  becoming 
fairly  common  in  modem  Italian  letters.  The 
author,  who  is  by  no  means  old,  makes  no 
effort  to  tell  the  ^ory  of  his  life  in  chrono 
logical  detail  or  even  to  give  a  connected  series 
of  reminiscences;  his  purpose,  as  he  says  very 
plainly,  is  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  the 
turbulent  and  exhau^ing  life  about  him  and 
call  to  mind  certain  aspects  and  scenes  of  his 
pa^  which  will  give  him  a  feeling  of  serenity, 
tinged  though  it  may  be  with  melancholy. 
And  80  we  have  some  twenty  brief  chapters 
describing  scenes  or  episodes  from  the  author's 
life,  his  boyhood  near  Brescia,  a  few  sketches 
from  Dalmatia  and  Africa,  where  he  has  spent 
considerable  time,  a  few  memories  of  the  war. 
Even  the  latter  obey  the  harmony  of  the  bcx>k 
and  are  “serene”  in  their  way.  It  is  gcxxl 
reading  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  author  has 
accomplished  his  purpose.  I  liked  especially 
the  sketches  from  the  author's  childhood;  the 
chapter  Flunked  in  mathematics  is  an  especially 
delightful  portrayal  of  youthful  psychology. 
And  the  short  ^udy  of  “zio  Mose,”  an  old 
fashioned  type  of  servant  who  occupied  a 
pK>sition  of  privilege  in  the  family  he  served 
and  whose  memory  went  back  to  Solferino 
and  Magenta,  is  a  fine  piece  of  prose  not  with¬ 
out  its  element  of  poetry. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New 
York  State  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Giuseppe  Brindisi.  Cerio  uomo  di  Capri. 

Capri.  Casella.  1937.  199  pages.  5  lire. — 

Edwin  Cerio  is  a  noveli^  and  short  ^ory 
writer  of  no  little  power,  if  the  ab^radls  given 
by  Brindisi  are  to  be  trusted.  However,  his 
chief  claim  to  our  intereA  is  that  he  has  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  his  little  island  of  Capri. 
“In  antiquity,  Capri  means  Tiberius;  today, 
Capri  means  Cerio.”  In  this  devotion  to  the 
lovely  little  land,  sweeter  and  wilder  than 
Caledonia,  Edwin  is  following  his  father, 
Ignatius,  who  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the 
geology,  fauna,  flora  and  hi^ory  of  Capri. 
Beside  writing  abundantly  on  the  subjedt 
(Aria  di  Capri,  II  Libro  degli  Uomini,  II  Libro 
delle  Cose),  Edwin  Cerio  has  served  the  island 
as  its  sindaco.  No  easy  task:  Capri  has  been 
discovered;  it  attracts  not  only  famous  visitors 
h'ke  Masaryk  and  Max  von  Baden,  not  only 
vulgar  but  harmless  trippers,  but  also  the 
dangerous  tribe  of  would-be  cultured,  semi¬ 
permanent  residents.  If  some  of  them  are 
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worthy,  like  Krupp  and  Norman  Douglaj 
others  represent  the  mo^  objedlionable  fea¬ 
tures  of  snobbish  sophistication.  Cerio  has 
waged  war  again^  them.  His  bete  noire  seems 
to  be  Axel  Munthe,  of  San  Michele  feme; 
“Ha  raggiunto  il  culmine  della  notorieta  e 
della  banalita.”  To  welcome  the  true  lover 
of  Capri  and  discourage  the  faker  requires 
eternal  vigilance.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
Cerio  Jr.  is  a  great  writer:  but  this  easy 
little  book  arouses  genuine  sympathy.— 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  ArnaldoCipolla.  Sino  al  limite  segreto  del 
mondo.  Firenze.  Bemporad.  1937.  497 

pages.  20  lire. — The  author  of  this  large 
volume  is  an  Italian  newspaper  man,  who 
undertakes  the  journey  from  Naples  to  Indo- 
China  by  way  of  the  Near  EaSlt,  skirting  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  crossing 
India  almo^  from  we^  to  ea^,  finally  cutting 
southea^  to  reach  Saigon  by  way  of  Rangoon 
and  Bangkok.  Mo^  of  the  journey  was  made 
by  air,  although  portions  were  by  train  and 
auto.  The  text  contains  many  photographic 
illu^rations.  An  itinerary  through  so  many 
different  countries  and  diverse  civilizations 
has  furnished  the  author  with  plenty  of 
material  for  a  travelogue,  and  he  has  taken 
good  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  For 
instance,  he  describes  at  some  length  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis  and  has  considerable  to  say 
about  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  ancient 
hi^ory  of  Persia.  In  like  manner,  we  have 
comments  on  Afghani^an  and  a  good  deal 
about  India,  much  of  it  being  observations 
on  economic  and  social  conditions  there, 
especial  attention  being  given  to  British  rule 
and  its  effects.  A  true  adherent  of  Fascismo, 
the  author  by  no  means  fails  to  sound  the 
praises  of  II  Duce  and  the  glory  of  Italy,  pa«, 
present  and  to  come.  Discounting  propaganda, 
the  book  is  a  well  written  summary  of  current 
events  over  a  wide  area  in  the  Orient  and 
has  much  to  teach  the  reader. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Luigi  Coletti.  L'arte  di  Tomaso  da  Mo- 
dena.  Bologna.  Casa  Editrice  Apollo. 

1933.  176  pages,  96  Tavole.  20  lire. — Tomaso 
da  Modena  was  an  arti^  of  considerable 
importance.  Bom  in  Modena  about  1325,  he 
was  influenced,  like  mo^tt  of  the  painters  of  the 
Renaissance,  by  the  great  ma^er,  Giotto.  The 
author  points  out  the  realiAic  tendency  of  the 
arti^,  and  his  influence  even  beyond  the 
national  boundaries,  for  in^ance,  on  the 
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Flemish  painter  Van  Eyck,  who  lived  some 
four  generations  later.  At  the  end  of  the  text 
are  96  photographic  illu^rations  of  the  paint' 
ings  of  the  arti^.  In  the  text  preceding  the 
photographs  are  taken  up  in  order,  with  com' 
ment  on  each.  Mo^  of  the  subjedls  are  saints, 
angels  and  Madonnas.  The  series  depicting 
the  life  of  Saint  Ursula  is  very  intere^ing 
(27'61).  We  have  here,  in  reali^ic  ^yle,  the 
saint’s  hi^ory  from  the  time  of  her  betrothal 
to  the  prince  of  England  to  her  martyrdom. 
These  photos  give  an  excellent  idea  of  To' 
maso’s  rare  skill  in  portraiture.  This  is  a  6ne 
piece  of  art  criticism. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

t  Annibale  Pesante.  Federico  Mitral  e  la 
Pleiade  Provenzale.  Udine.  Ii(tituto  delle 
Edizione  Accademiche.  1936.  315  pages.  20 
lire. — This  book  is  nothing  if  not  a  labor  of 
love.  Annibale  Pesante  nearly  disarms  criti' 
cisrn  from  the  very  beginning  by  the  obviously 
intense  love  he  has  for  everything  Provengal 
and  all  things  Miilra liens.  The  core  of  the  book 
is  a  not  over'critical  biography  of  Miistral  and 
a  loving,  even  hyberbolical,  discussion  of  his 
works.  For  Pesante,  Mitral's  greater  work 
of  art  was  his  life,  although  he  does  not  hesi' 
tate  to  compare  Mireio  to  the  Odyssey,  the 
Acneid,  the  Divine  Comedy,  sometimes  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  la^  three.  All  this  is 
preceded  by  a  partially  successful  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  hi^orical  elements  (dating  back 
to  Classic  Greece)  which  went  into  the 
formation  and  the  flowering  of  the  Provencal 
Renaissance  of  the  19th  century,  corredtly 
defined  as  a  fusion  of  learned  and  familiar, 
folklori^ic  elements.  The  discussions  of 
Mitral’s  immediate  precursors.  Jasmin  and 
Roumaniho,  are  completely  unsatisfadlory, 
those  of  the  five  or  six  out^anding  figures  of 
his  school  (notably  Aubaneu)  are  better,  for 
they  are  not  always  ^tock  portraits  of  exem' 
plars  of  the  simple  life,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jasmin.  In  its  total  aspedls,  Pesante 's  work  is 
sound  and  readable,  but  it  lacks  depth,  adds 
nothing  new,  and  is  too  heavily  charged  with 
a  certain  no^algic  sentimentality,  attaching 
to  Catholic  Latinity,  which  has  in  horror 
everything  Nordic,  everything  Parisian,  every' 
thing  modern,  and  everything  "complicated” 
(sic);  it  is  hence  not  singular  that  Pesante 
should  wax  rhapsodical  over  the  finiteness  of 
Mitral’s  universe. — Felix  B.  Giovanelli.  Uni' 
versity  of  Illinois. 


•  Gino  Raya.  Storia  della  letter atur a  ita' 
liana.  Vol.  III.  Dal  rinnovamento  al 

fascismo.  Milano.  1938.  228  pages.  9  lire. — 
The  fir^  two  volumes  of  this  excellent  series 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  undersigned  in 
these  columns  (see  Bool{s  Abroad,  Spring,  1936, 
p.  43;  Winter,  1937,  p.  103).  There  is  little 
if  anything  to  add  as  to  the  general  character 
of  the  work.  The  present  and  concluding 
volume,  covering  the  period  from  the  Renais' 
sance  to  Fascism,  deals  with  such  figures  as 
Vico,  the  Encyclopedias  (Genovesi,  Galiani, 
and  others),  Goldoni,  Alfieri,  Foscolo,  Man' 
zoni,  Leopardi,  Carducci,  Verga  and  the 
Veri^i,  D’Annunzio,  Pirandello,  and  others. 
Don’t  omit  this  now  completed  work  from 
your  Italian  shelf. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila' 
delphia. 

•  Francesco  Viglione.  La  Poesia  Lirica  di 
Edmondo  Spenser.  Genova.  Emiliano 

Degli  Orfini.  1937-  374  pages.  20  lire. — Ab 
though  not  entirely  without  independence  of 
thought,  this  book  for  the  mo^  part  is  a  com' 
pilation  of  scholarly  opinion  concerning  the 
poet’s  minor  poems  and  selecfted  lyrical 
passages  from  the  Faerie  ^ueene.  That  Mother 
Hubberds  Tale  and  other  poems  having  no 
more  of  the  essential  quality  are  included 
sugge^s  how  loosely  Signore  Viglione  em' 
ploys  the  term  lyric.  His  book  is  marred, 
moreover,  by  numerous  inaccuracies  not 
correcfled  in  an  unusually  long  li^  of  errata; 
John  Hughes’s  edition  of  Spenser,  for  ex' 
ample,  was  published  in  1915,  not  in  1775. 
Nor  has  Signore  Viglione  always  made  use 
of  earlier  Judies  which  would  have  been  of 
assi^ance  to  him,  such  as  H.  E.  Cory’s  Critics 
of  Edmund  Spenser,  or  more  happily,  Cort' 
landt  Van  Winkle’s  excellent  edition  of  the 
Epithalamion.  Since  a  treatise  devoted  to 
Spenser’s  lyrical  achievement  has  long  been 
a  desideratum,  the  reader  wishes  that  the 
present  volume  were  more  adequate. — Jewel 
Wurtzbaugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Aurelio  Zanco.  Christopher  Marlowe. 
Saggio  critico.  Firenze.  “La  Nuova  Ita' 

lia.”  (Collana  Critica.)  1937.  133  pages. — 
In  this  brochure,  the  critic  begins  by  imposing 
upon  himself  certain  limitations,  by  excluding 
"all  that  farrago  of  secondary  information 
which  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  art,”  and  by  renouncing  discussions 
worn  threadbare,  even  where  there  may  appear 
to  be  yet  another  word  to  be  said.  His  concern 
is,  rather,  with  Marlowe’s  poetic  world. 
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which  he  endeavors  to  recon^rucft.  In  doing 
so,  he  Judies  certain  aspecfts  of  the  great  pre- 
Shakespearean,  such  as  his  “Titanism,”  his 
“sensuality,”  and  his  technical  experiments. 
Even  bibliographies  are  omitted,  the  reader 
being  referred  to  the  ^ndard  English  works. 
Within  these  limits,  the  author  does  ju^ice 
to  his  subjeeft. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

•  Giovanni  di  Jasio.  La  gabbia  d'oro. 

Monte  S.  Angelo.  Studio  Editoriale  “La 

Favola.”  1938.  216  pages.  8  lire. — The  third 
of  a  series  of  Favole.  We  have  noticed  the  two 
former  volumes  in  these  pages.  One  of  these 
children's  Tories  is  in  dramatic  form,  in  verse. 
Like  all  true  children’s  tales,  they  begin  with 
the  time-honored  C'era  una  volta.  The  Tories 
arc  about  princes,  princesses,  magicians,  fairies 
and  ordinary  people.  One  is  sorry  for  the 
prince,  who,  rejected  by  the  princess,  is 
changed  by  a  magician  into  a  cardinal  bird 
and  mewed  up  in  a  cage  so  as  to  be  near  his 
beloved.  But  in  his  gilded  cage  in  the  palace 
he  learns  her  true  character,  proud,  selfish  and 
cruel,  and  he  is  undeceived.  Then  we  have 
the  tale  of  the  selfish,  ambitious  girl,  who  goes 
out  to  find  her  fortune,  only  to  find  sorrow 
and  disillusion.  Like  the  prodigal  son  she 
comes  home  to  a  welcome  far  too  kind  for 
her,  but  is  thus  convinced  that  kindness  and 
love  are  the  greatest  treasures  of  life.  Some  of 
these  Tories  are  beautiful,  and  nearly  all  teach 
a  sound  lesson.  Amusing,  in^rudtive  and  edi¬ 
fying,  they  are  fine  tales  for  the  young. — 
Caliert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Goffredo  Sajani.  La  tua,  la  mia  Engadina! 
Milano.  La  Prora.1937. 418  pages.  12  lire. 

— There  is  nothing  especially  unusual  in  the 
plot  of  this  romance.  It  is  the  traditional  love 
^ory  with  a  few  of  the  conventional  ob^cles. 
But  it  is  intereiSting  for  two  reasons:  because 
of  the  scene  and  because  of  its  obvious  literary 
parentage.  As  the  title  indicates,  much  of  the 
aeftion  takes  place  in  the  Engadine,  and  when 
the  hero  is  not  in  that  happy  valley  he  is 
likely  to  be  found  in  Lugano.  This  I  think 
is  worthy  of  note  as  reminding  us  that  there 
is  an  Italy  in  Switzerland  and  one  worthy  of 
h’terary  treatment.  For  the  second  point, 
whether  it  be  the  influence  of  the  lakes  or 
simply  a  matter  of  the  author's  preferences  in 
fieftion,  the  fadt  is  that  the  ^ory  frequently 
reminds  us  of  Fogazzaro.  This,  unhappily,  one 
should  add,  largely  in  the  matter  of  externals, 
some  tricks  of  ^yle,  a  certain — now,  alas! 
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dated — type  of  dialogue.  The  emotional  inten¬ 
sity,  the  spiritual  earne^ness  of  Fogazzaro  are 
missing,  though  the  author  tries  hard  enough. 
He  doesn't  know  how  to  make  his  charadt^’ 
problems  seem  important  to  the  reA  of  us:  they 
remain  personal  and  somehow  trivial.  Still 
the  book  is  good  reading  even  if  there  is  a 
little  too  much  of  it. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Ignazio  Silone.  Pane  e  vino.  Lugano. 

Nuove  edizioni  di  Capolago.  392  pages. 

— Leaving  aside  the  matter  of  politics — if  that 
can  be  done  nowadays — it  seems  a  great  pity 
that  a  writer  like  Silone  can  publish  in  his  own 
language  only  after  translated  versions  of  his 
manuscript  have  made  the  world  aware  of  its 
ma^erly  qualities.  Enough  has  been  written 
about  the  German  and  English  versions  of 
Pane  e  vino  to  say  that  the  original  Italian 
is  a  fine  piece  of  writing  and  the  ^ftyle  as 
robu^  and  individual  as  one  could  hope  for. 
Silone  is  in  the  tradition  of  Verga;  and  his 
peasants,  though  living  in  trying  times,  have 
all  the  vigor,  simplicity  and  cunning  of 
Verga’s.  The  language  is  ^raightforward  and 
powerful;  there  is  a  good  deal  more  irony  in 
Silone  than  in  Verga,  but  in  the  la^  analysis 
the  irony  lies  more  in  the  fadts  of  the  present 
world  than  in  the  author's  manner  of  present¬ 
ing  them.  And  certainly  Silone  mu^  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  retained  in  spite  of  exile 
all  his  feeling  for  the  language  and  all  his  sym¬ 
pathetic  insight  into  the  Italian  character.  For 
it  has  been  frequently  observed  that  writers  in 
exile  tend  to  become  dehumanized  and  doc¬ 
trinaire,  and  their  inspiration  becomes  cold  as 
their  natural  milieu  is  barred  to  them.  But  Pane 
e  vino  is  even  better  than  Fontamara,  more 
serene  and  at  the  same  time  more  real  and 
convincing.  And  in  its  peculiar  combination 
of  serenity,  irony  and  sheer  realism  it  is  also 
more  Italian. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York  QJ- 
lege  for  Teachers. 

•  Alberto  Viviani.  T^ovitd  delPoltre  mondo. 

Firenze.  Vallechi.  275  pages.  10  lire.— 

In  this  fantasy  the  author  by  some  magic  not 
very  clearly  explained  finds  himself  translated 
to  eternity,  and  after  the  fir^a  shock  of  accus¬ 
toming  himself  to  this  rare  atmosphere  be 
finds  the  time  pass  pleasantly  enough  in  con¬ 
versation  with  the  great  figures  of  the  paA- 
Buddha,  Luther,  Columbus,  Robespierre  and 
more  than  a  dozen  others  pass  before  him  and 
isttop  to  be  interviewed.  The  great  departed 
are  treated  with  scant  respedt,  the  author's 
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attitude  being  a  mixture  of  sophi^ication  and 
sophomorishness  which  tries  hard  to  be  scin' 
tillating.  It  all  wears  a  little  thin;  one  could 
forgive  the  irreverent  attack  if  the  criticism 
were  more  than  superficial.  Read  in  small  doses, 
however,  the  book  is  amusing.  The  obvious 


debt  to  Papini  (the  Papini  of  the  imaginary 
conversations  in  the  Tragico  quotidiano  and 
the  Pilota  cieco)  is  natural  enough.  Viviani 
has  written  a  biography  of  Papini,  and  a 
Papini  aneddotico. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York 
College  for  Teachers. 


BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES 

{For  other  bool{S  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head  liners") 


•  Karel  6apek.  Ka\  se  co  dild  (How  It  is 
Done).  Praha.  Fr.  Borovy.  1938.  206 

pages.  20  K5. — Nearly  all  ordinary  mortals 
arc  intereifted  in  the  “inside”  Tories  of  the 
theatre,  the  movies  and  the  newspapers. 
6apck  tells  us  how  these  things  are  “made”; 
with  his  inimitable  humor  he  describes  the 
fate  of  Tories,  the  adtors,  the  “behind'the' 
scenes”  incidents,  the  manufadture  of  films, 
fiapck’s  brother,  Joseph,  adds  atmosphere 
with  his  innumerable  sketches,  quite  simple 
but  expressive  without  being  subtle.  This 
Czechoslovak  Shaw-Che^erton  has  done  it 
again  and  we  hope  that  the  English  reader 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  work  in 
translation  very  soon. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New 
York  University. 

•  V.  Tille.  Soupis  iesk.-^h  pohddel^  (A  Coh 
ledlion  of  Czech  Fairy'Tales).  Praha. 

Ceska  Akademie  v5d  a  um^ni.  1937. 661  pages. 
65  Kd. — Matyas  Murko.  Rozpravy  z  ohoru 
Slovansl(e  filologie  (Discussions  in  the  Field  of 
Slav  Philology).  Praha.  Slovansky  U^v.  1937. 
617  pages.  60  Kd. — These  two  extensive 
works  mu^  delight  every  true  scholar  in  the 
field  of  Slav  cultures.  Tille’s  colledtion  of 
Czechoslovak  fairy'tales  is  the  mo^  complete 
colledtion  known.  Since  Walt  Disney  seems 
to  be  running  short  of  subjedts  for  his  animated 


cartoons,  the  reviewer  recommends  mo^ 
heartily  this  colledtion,  which  ought  to  la^ 
him  for  years.  Murko’s  articles  on  such  varied 
subjedts  as  Kollar’s  ideas  of  Pan-Slavism,  the 
life  of  the  famed  hi^orian,  J.  K.  Jiredek,  Slav 
philology  in  Germany,  the  idea  of  Yugoslav 
union  in  the  pa^,  and  others,  represent  the 
scope  and  grasp  which  charadterize  Czecho' 
Slovak  scholarship  at  its  beA.  Both  works 
demon^rate  also  how  far  the  Czech  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  and  the  Slavonic  In^itute 
of  Prague  are  willing  to  go  in  the  publishing 
of  scholarly  works,  which  very  few  people 
will  buy  but  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
specially  in  that  field.  As  for  bulk,  they  ^and 
up  well  with  Anthony  Adverse  itself. — J.S. 
Roucel{.  New  York  University. 

•  O.  §cheinpflugova.  Seflry  (Si^rs).  Praha. 

Fr.  Borovy.  1938. 277  pages.  28  Ki. — The 
reviewer  has  not  only  a  literary  but  also  a 
personal  intere^  in  the  author  of  this  novel. 
One  is,  after  all,  very  glad  to  hear  that  one’s 
school'chum  has  “made  good”  in  this  world 
of  ^rife  and  f^ism.  Miss  §cheinpfiugova 
(who  is,  by  the  way,  the  wife  of  that  great 
Czech  writer,  Karel  6apek),  has  the  di^inc' 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  leading  adtresses  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  she  also  writes  good 
poetry  and  very,  very  popular  novels.  The 
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latent  one  certainly  pulls  at  the  heart^rings 
of  those  whose  family  life  has  been  com' 
plicated  by  frequent  and  unusual  tragedies. 
Two  si:>ters  grow  up  together,  and  the  older 
one  sacrifices  everything,  even  her  health, 
to  make  life  easier  for  her  younger  ward. 
The  real  tragedy  comes  when  the  younger 
Sister  ruins  her  marriage  prospects  by  her 
inability  to  break  away  from  her  aging  and 
sick  sister.  The  Story  is  so  realistic  that  one 
must  read  the  last  page  with  sincere  regrets 
that  there  are  some  people  left —at  leaSt  in 
our  Stories  -who  ruin  their  lives  by  their 
“family  conditioning” — as  a  modern  sociol- 
oguSt  would  say. — /.  S.  Roucel(.  New  York 
University. 

•  Josef  Toman.  Vosi  hmzdo  (Hornets’ 
NeSt).  213  pages.  25  Ki. — Jan  fiep. 

Hranice  Stmu  (The  Border  of  a  Shadow).  234 
pages.  25  Kc. — Antonin  Sova.  Toma  Bojar. 
290  pages.  25  K6.  Praha.  Melantrich.  1938. — 
The  decadence  of  the  peasant  life  of  Czecho' 
Slovakia  has  interested  a  considerable  number 
of  Czechoslov'ak  novelists.  All  of  the  three 
works  listed  here  certainly  belong  to  the  front 
rank  of  this  type  of  literary  production. 
Toman's  crude  but  powerful  contribution 
follow’s  the  declining  years  of  the  once  rich 
coal'owner,  Salivar,  who  hates  his  weak  son. 
Cep  s  novel  is  more  cheerful,  though  it  also 
ends  in  a  murder.  Prokop  Randa  returns  to  his 
native  village  as  a  teacher,  after  the  disap- 
pointment  of  his  love  in  a  big  city,  and  tries, 
not  very  successfully,  to  integrate  himself  with 
the  fiow  of  narrow  peasant  life.  The  Bojar 
novel  takes  for  its  theme  the  pre'war  life  in 
Bohemia,  with  its  political  Struggles  betw’een 
the  clericals  and  the  anti'clericals,  which  brings 
to  the  fore  the  charaefter  of  a  successful  Bohe- 
mian  landowner,  whose  shrewdness  wins  over 
the  neighboring  alien  landholders.  Simple 
themes,  and  ordinary  lives.  But  these  peasants 
live  and  so  does  the  countryside — in  spite 
of  the  pathological  aspedts  so  much  Stressed 
here. — J.  S.  Rouce}^.  New  York  University. 

•  Emil  Vachek.  Zil  jsem  s  cizinl^ou  (I  lived 
w’ith  a  Stranger).  Praha.  Bohumil  Janda. 

1938.  302  pages.  30  Kd. — The  reviewer  is  not 
quite  sure  that  the  charadters  and  the  back' 
grounds  of  Vachek’s  novels  would  be  under- 
^ndable  to  a  reader  not  acquainted  with  the 
social  life  of  Czechoslovakia.  But  those  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  country  must 
admire  Vachek’s  Steady  output  in  this  field.  He 
has  been  able  to  make  the  Old  World  live  and 


has  created  a  limitless  number  of  characters, 
know’n  to  every  lover  of  Central  European 
literature.  In  this  Story  we  meet  a  typical, 
moral  and  unimaginative  bourgeois,  who 
discovers,  shortly  before  the  death  of  his  wife, 
that  she  has  been  unfiiithful  to  him  because  he 
had  never  fitted  into  her  more  excitable  scheme 
of  life.  The  discovery  tortures  the  “little 
man”  even  after  her  death  and  drives  him 
on  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  her  life.  V.ichek 
has  an  extraordinary  skill  in  making  us  live 
w'ith  his  charadters  and  suffer  with  them.-- 
/.  S.  Roiice}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Ludw’ig  Winder.  N.(^slednil{  tmnu  (The 
Heir  to  the  Throne).  Praha.  Fr.  Borovy. 

1938.  538  pages.  45  Kc. — This  newest  work  of 
an  outstanding  Czech'German  author  is  a 
great  p>olitical  novel  of  the  AuStroHungarian 
Empire  from  the  revolutionary  year  1848  to 
the  World  War,  revolving  about  the  person- 
ality  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  whose 
murder  Started  the  Great  Parade.  Based  on 
scrupulous  research  in  European  archives,  it 
is  also  an  authentic  and  living  portrait  of 
the  suspicious  and  slightly  mad  Hapsburg 
Archduke,  whose  career  typifies  the  growing 
dissolution  of  the  moth-eaten  Empire.  His 
Struggle  against  the  Czechs,  his  hatred  of  the 
Magyars,  his  Stay  in  the  Prague  garrison  —all 
this  is  ably  portrayed  in  this  novel,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  a  valuable  historical  docu¬ 
ment. — J.  S.  RouceI(  New’  York  University. 

•  Thco  Thijssen.  Het  Taaie  Ongerief  (The 
persistent  discomfort).  Bussum.  C.  A.  J. 

van  Dishoeck  N.  V.  1937.  2.90  fl. — This 
writer  of  many  books  on  school-life  and  boys 
describes  in  this  clever  novel  the  life  of  a  boy 
from  the  grammar  school  age  to  manhood. 
The  unusual  feature  is  that  each  incident  is 
described  from  the  Standpoint  of  clothing  dif¬ 
ficulties,  from  the  day  he  w'ent  to  kindergarten 
in  girl’s  shoes  to  the  dance  where  he  arrived 
with  a  brand  new  pair  of  kid-gloves  one  of 
which  was  ripped.  The  persistent  discomfort 
(Het  Taaie  Ongerief)  of  badly  fitted  or  badly 
matched  clothing  is  the  theme-song  of  every 
one  of  the  apparently  disconnected  chapters  of 
this  witty  novel. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wil¬ 
mington,  California. 

•  Dr.  Zaki  Ali.  Islam  in  the  World.  Lahore. 
India.  Shaikh  Muhammad  Ashraf.  1938. 

428  pages. — Many  bcxjks  have  been  written 
about  the  Moslem  religion.  Relatively  few, 
however,  have  been  written — for  English 
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readers — by  intelligent  and  devout  Moslems 
for  the  purpose  of  portraying  the  religion  as  a 
very  articulate  Moslem  experiences  it.  Even 
fewer  works  of  this  chararter  have  succeeded 
in  their  mission.  Dr.  Zaki  Ali  tells  us  that  he 
has  had  two  main  objects  in  view:  the  fir^ 
being  to  place  before  the  readers,  Moslem  and 
non'Moslem  alike,  a  concise  and  comprehen- 
sive  presentation  of  Islam;  and  the  second,  to 
depiv^l  “the  salient  aspects  of  the  swift  and 
profound  transformation  of  the  self'conscious 
Islamic  countries  and  its  bearing  upon  world 
affairs.”  In  the  fir^  part  of  the  work  the  author 
tells  the  familiar  ^ory — from  a  devout 
Moslem's  viewpoint — of  the  origins  of  his 
faith,  the  religion  of  Islam  and  its  social  order, 
the  development  of  the  Quran  and  the  Islamic 
law,  Islamic  polity,  the  Caliphate,  etc.  Then 
follow  four  excellent  chapters  on  Islamic 
civilization,  the  expansion  of  Islam,  the  evolu' 
tion  of  Islam  and  Islam  and  the  We:ft. 

Part  II  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  contem- 
porary  developments  within  the  Islamic  world 
— an  evolution  which,  in  many  ways,  is  quite  as 
unknow'n  and  as  misunder^ood  as  is  the 
Moslem  religion  and  its  hi^ory.  Dr.  Zaki  Ali 
traces  the  awakening  and  the  emancipation  of 
Islam  through  its  many  phases  among  the  many 
peoples  and  regions  of  the  Near  Ea^ :  Kamali^ 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Pale^ine  (an  Arab  country 
in  the  la^  analysis!),  Syria,  French  North 
Africa,  Iraq,  Transjordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran, 
Afghaniistan  and  Moslem  India.  With  the 
exception  of  Kamali^  Turkey,  which  officially 
has  cut  ties  binding  the  ^ate  to  religion,  all 
of  them  are  making  progress  through  the 
modernization  of  Islam.  In  its  way  it  is  the 
same  process  through  which  the  so-called 
Chri.^tian  world  has  gone  in  the  period  since 
1500.  Two  final  chapters  deal  with  Islam  in 
international  affairs  and  Islam  in  the  world. 
The  author  believes  that  “the  services  which 
Islam  can  render  to  the  WeA  and  to  humanity 
at  large  are  enormous.”  He  concludes:  “Islam 
offers  to  transfuse  its  spiritual  culture  into  the 
veins  of  the  ‘sick  man  of  the  We^,’ — Europe. 
Indeed,  Islam  brings  to  humanity  a  message  of 
unity,  peace  and  progress.” 

The  book  is  exceedingly  well  written.  It  is 
very  interesting.  And  it  is  significant.  It  ought 
to  go  far,  among  those  who  are  not  so  familiar 
with  the  teachings  of  Islam  and  those  who 
follow  those  teachings,  to  dispel  a  host  of 
fables  and  misunderstandings. — Harry 
Howard.  Miami  University. 


•  Erich  Gutkind.  The  Absolute  CoIIecfliuc. 
Translated  by  Marjorie  Gabain.  London. 

C.  E.  Daniel.  1937. 117  pages.  6  sh.  net. — The 
subtitle  of  this  book  reads:  A  Philosophical 
Attempt  to  Overcome  Our  Broken  State.  A 
Stimulating  work.  The  State  is  to  be  overcome 
by  its  elimination  and  by  the  culmination  of 
the  relationship:  God,  man  and  the  world. 
“Christianity  is  asthmatic.”  “Real  religion  is 
in  Russia,  which  seems  atheistic.”  TTie  book 
or  its  equivalents  should  be  required  reading 
for  all  Christian  clergy.  Jewish  seminaries 
train  their  rabbinical  candidates  in  the  materia 
theologica  of  Christianity.  Much  of  the  work 
is  creative,  and  such  substance  is  prerequisite 
to  an  understanding  of  the  New  Testament 
writers.  “There  is  no  private  immortality.” 
“The  people  endure  beyond  nations,  groups.” 
“The  death  of  death  is  immortality.”  (Cf.  St. 
Paul:  “The  laSt  enemy  that  shall  be  overcome 
is  death.”)  “Prayer  is  not  to  be  the  asking  for 
things  but  an  aspiration  for  purity,  holiness.” 
— John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

•  ErnSt  Henri.  Hitler  Over  Russia?  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Michael  Davidson.  New  York. 

Simon  and  SchuSter.  1936.  340  pages.  $2.50. — 
In  a  way,  this  book  is  a  sequel  to  Hitler  Over 
Europe?  by  the  same  mySterious“EmSt  Henri.” 
Whoever  may  be  hiding  under  this  pseudonym, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  German,  and  that 
he  is  thoroughly  versed  in  his  subject.  The 
^yle,  even  in  translation,  betrays  the  p>en 
of  a  German  publici^,  probably  a  disciple  of 
the  author  of  Kopfe,  the  late  Maximilian 
Harden.  Again,  the  book  displays  the  pre- 
1933  German  scholarship,  marshalling  docu¬ 
mentary  fa<fts  and  figures,  and  building  up  on 
their  basis  a  fool-proof  argument. 

The  ^ory  of  the  1934  “purge”  is  told 
graphically,  and  logically  explained  as  the 
conflieft  between  big  capital  and  the  small  mid¬ 
dle  class.  The  champions  of  the  latter,  Rohm 
and  his  two  million  Stormtroopers,  served 
as  the  hecatomb  for  the  agents  of  Thyssen 
et  al.,  the  Hitler-Goering-Goebbels-Rosen- 
berg  clique.  The  vieftorious  oligarchy  then 
proceeded  with  the  task  of  building  up  a 
Fascia  bloc,  gradually  drawing  into  its  orbit 
Au^ria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Poland, 
the  Baltic  ^ates,  and  Japan.  The  fir^  grand 
objective  of  the  German  General  Staff  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  potential  colony  with  inex- 
hauAible  resources. 

The  queAion-mark  after  the  title  of  the 
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book  refledts  the  author's  view  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  Hitler's  plan.  With  analogies  and 
^ti^ics,  comparative  charts  of  the  opponents' 
military  forces  and  economic  assets,  Ern^ 
Henri  draws  a  picture  of  that  pending  war, 
vivid  as  a  motion  pidture,  and  as  plausible  as 
a  geometrical  axiom.  He  makes  it  appear 
inevitable  for  the  Russian  armies  to  prove 
superior  to  those  of  the  Fasci^s,  for  the 
military  collapse  of  Hitler's  bloc  is  to  be 
followed  by  anti'Nazi  revolt  in  Germany 
and  the  defeat  of  Fascism  everywhere.  “Then,” 
he  concludes,  “it  will  not  be  'Hitler  over 
Russia,'  or  'Hitler  over  Europe,'  which  are 
identical.  .  .  But  Europe  over  Hitler,  peace 
and  liberty  over  de^rudlion  and  barbarity.” — 
A.  K. 

•  Helen  Iswolsky.  Soviet  Man — ?{ow. 

New  York.  Sheed  and  Ward.  1936.  86 

pages.  $1.00. — A  translation  of  L' Homme 
1936  en  Russie  Sovietique,  published  in  Paris 
by  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  The  author  is  spokes' 
man  for  the  young  Russian  emigrants  in  Paris 
who  accept  the  revolution,  but  hope  to  imbue 
it  with  spiritual  Chri^ianity.  She  recites  a 
number  of  important  changes  for  the  better, 
which  have  taken  place  recently  in  Soviet 
Russia,  and  ascribes  them  to  the  growing 
power  of  authentic  Russia.  The  book  ends  on 
a  messianic  note,  invoking  the  advent  of  a 
rejuvenated  Church.  Blessed  be  the  faithful. 
—A.  K. 

•  Wasyl  Halich.  Ul^ainians  in  the  United 
States.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 

Press.  1937.  174  pages.  $2.50. — An  elaborate 
survey  of  the  700,000  Ukrainians  in  this 
country,  their  professions  and  activities.  The 
nationalistic  bias  of  the  author  is  obvious,  yet 
his  work  is  a  useful  handbook. — A.  K. 

•  Rosamond  Bayne '  Powell.  Eighteenth 
Century  London  Life.  New  York.  E.  P. 

Dutton  and  Co.  1938.  385  pages.  $3.75. — A 
rapidly  increasing  contemporary  interest  in 
eighteenth'century  England  has  centered 
chiefly  on  life  in  London  to  the  neglect  of  the 
provinces.  The  present  volume  then  is  but 
one  of  numerous  bcx)ks  about  the  London  of 
Addison,  Pope,  and  Johnson.  It  is  a  lively, 
entertaining  account  of  the  days  when  men 
and  women  were  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  it 
is  not  unusual.  Slight  notice  is  taken  of  con¬ 
tinental  influence  except  as  regards  the  intro 
duction  of  French  customs.  Steele  was,  by  no 
means,  the  only  Stout-hearted  Englishman 
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who  feared  that  “frills  and  fricacies”  would 
eventually  ouSt  English  homespun  and  hone^ 
apple  pie. 

The  illustrations,  particularly  the  Hogarth 
reprcxludions,  are  worth  the  price  of  the 
volume. — Jewel  Wurtzhaugh.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  James  Bunyan.  Intervention,  Civil  War, 
and  Communism  in  Russia.  April- 
December  1918.  Documents  and  Materials. 
Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  594  pages. 
$4.50. — So  swift  is  the  tempo  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  and  so  packed  with  events  are  the 
transitional  months  of  1918,  that  Mr.  Bun- 
yan's  imposing  volume  covers  only  the  mo^ 
essential  happenings  during  that  brief  period. 
The  book  comes  in  the  wake  of  similar  volumes 
published  by  Stanford  University,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hoover  War  Library.  The 
editors  have  followed  the  excellent  idea  of 
using  nothing  but  documentary  evidence  to 
present  the  development  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  Mr.  Bunyan  has  neatly  arranged 
the  abundant  material,  making  the  account 
both  continuous  and  comprehensive.  He  begins 
with  the  interventionia  phase,  analyzing  the 
motives  and  movements  of  the  AuStro-German 
invasion,  of  the  Allied  intervention  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  of  that  Grange  chapter,  the 
Czechoslovak  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Though  the  book  offers  no 
conclusion  or  moral,  the  reader  cannot  help 
drawing  his  own  inference  from  the  mass  of 
fadts.  The  intervention  was  definitely  a  crim¬ 
inal  muddle,  an  unnecessary  w<uae  of  life 
and  property,  an  illegal,  undeclared  war 
again^  Russia. 

Freed  from  her  invaders  and  w'ould-be 
saviors,  the  new  ^ate  was  forced  to  face  inner 
problems  of  prodigious  gravity.  Mr.  Bunyan 
tells,  or  rather  lets  his  material  tell  an  exciting 
^ory  of  quelling  local  uprisings  and  disorders, 
of  oflicial  terror,  of  Military  Communism  and 
the  attitude  of  the  peasants,  of  the  fir^ 
Bolshevik  conAitution,  educational  conditions; 
and  other  salient  features  of  those  fateful 
months.  An  exceedingly  valuable  book  of 
authentic  fadts. — Alexander  Kaun.  University 
of  California. 

•  The  Diary  of  Vaslav  T^ijtnsJ^y.  Edited 
by  Romola  Nijinsky.  New  York.  Simon 
and  Schuler.  1936.  187  pages.  $2.50. — This 
is  a  curious  document,  morbidly  clinical  and 
at  the  same  time  gripping  in  its  all-human 
appeal.  Nijinsky  wrote  incessantly  during  the 
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year  1918'1919,  by  some  inner  compulsion 
which  he  interpreted  as  “God’s  command.” 
The  entries  show  definitely  a  mind  in  the 
process  of  derangement,  becoming  subjedled 
to  a  number  of  obsessions  and  delusions.  Once 
in  a  while  Nijinksy  plunges  into  reminiscences, 
and  then  he  writes  with  surprising  lucidity  and 
relevance.  He  gives  us  intimate  details  of  his 
poverty'^ricken  childhood,  his  ballet  appren^ 
ticeship,  his  relations  with  Diaghilev,  with 
his  wife  and  parentS'indaw.  The  frankness 
with  which  he  touches  on  his  sexual  expert 
ences  with  Diaghilev  and  with  women  reveals 
a  naive,  underdeveloped  youth,  or  rather  an 
adolescent  of  arrested  growth.  Unprepared 
for  everyday  reality,  he  broke  down  when 
he  collided  with  coarseness  and  cupidity,  and 
his  fragile  mind  darkened. 

A  facsimile  of  Nijinsky’s  la^  entry  shows 
multiple  discrepancies  with  the  English  ver- 
sion.  If  the  laA  entry  is  typical  of  the  reA 
of  the  diary,  one  may  have  misgivings  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  English  version.  Nijinsky 
mentions  time  and  again  his  wife’s  ignorance 
of  the  Russian  language.  The  editing  of  this 
entry  shows  either  ignorance  or  wilful  di^or' 
tion,  or  both. — A.  K. 

•  Countess  Tol^oy’s  Diary.  The  Final 
Struggle.  New  York.  Oxford  Press.  1936. 
407  pages.  $2.50. — A  translation  from  the 
Russian  edition  edited  by  Tol^oy’s  elde^  son, 
Sergey.  In  addition  to  the  Countess’  diary,  and 
parallel  entries  in  Tolstoy’s  diaries,  the  Eng' 
lish  version  has  also  notes  by  Mr.  Aylmer 
Maude,  who  as  translator  had  been  quite  close 
to  the  family.  The  present  volume  covers  the 
la^  year  of  Tol^oy’s  life,  shedding  a  gruesome 
light  on  the  goings  on  at  the  Yasnaya  Polyana 
manor.  Russians  have  a  penchant  for  confes- 
sion  and  self'ca^igation  (witness  the  recent 
trials  in  Moscow),  which  may  be  embarrassing 
and  disconcerting  to  we^em  readers. Countess 
ToljStoy  reveals  herself  mercilessly  in  this 
diary.  It  has  been  known  definitely  that  her 
paranoiac  behavior  shortened  the  life  of  her 
husband,  but  only  after  reading  this  diary 
does  one  get  the  idea  of  the  extent  of  her 
malady.  Tol^oy  was  aware  of  her  abnormal 
condition,  and  he  tried  to  endure  her  persecu' 
tions  patiently.  Her  maniacal  suspicions  of 
Tol^oy  and  his  devoted  followers,  Chertkov 
and  the  younger  of  the  Tol^oys,  Alexandra, 
assumed  grotesque  forms,  reaching  the  acme 
of  offensive  absurdity  in  her  repeated  asset' 
tions  that  her  eighty'two'yeat'old  husband 


was  sexually  intimate  with  the  fifty'odd'yeat' 
old  Chertkov. 

The  tragedy  ofTol^oy  verged  on  comedy. 
The  dying  lion  was  surrounded  by  annoying 
gnats.  They  buwed  into  his  ears  and  vexed  him 
exceedingly.  Chertkov  and  Alexandra  were 
uncompromisingly  hard  on  the  Countess,  and 
reproached  Tolstoy  again  and  again  for  his 
inconsi^encies.  One  can  see  from  his  intimate 
diaries  how  difficult  it  was  for  him  to  decide 
on  a  course  of  adlion.  Many  times  he  was 
tempted  to  flee  from  the  manor,  and  thus  be 
true  to  his  teachings.  But  he  chose  the  harder 
road,  and  remained  under  the  same  roof  with 
his  unbearable  wife,  in  order  to  carry  on  his 
te^  of  self'perfedtion.  His  endurance  reached 
an  end,  however.  On  a  cold  November  night 
he  fled,  and  a  few  days  later  he  died  at  the 
little  Nation  of  A^apovo,  now  renamed  “Lev 
TolAoy.” — A.  K. 

•  Con^antin  Stanislavski.  An  A<flor  Pre' 
(rares.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Reynolds 

Hapgood.  New  York.  Theatre  Arts,  Inc.  1936. 
295  pages. — This  book  has  been  awaited  for 
years  by  spedali^s  and  laymen  alike.  The 
“Stanislavsky  Sy^em”  has  long  become  a 
formula  in  the  theatre  world  of  such  broad 
interpretations  that  one  feared  its  potential 
harm  as  an  excuse  for  all  sorts  of  abuse.  Now 
this  system  is  presented  for  the  fir^time  in  any 
language,  for  if  I  am  not  mi^aken,  the  original 
version  has  not  yet  been  published.  Mrs. 
Hapgood  has  succeeded  in  transmitting  Stanis' 
lavsky’s  conversational  charm,  the  directness 
and  pointedness  of  a  Ayle  especially  apt  in  the 
Socratic  method  of  presentation.  This  book 
will  beyond  doubt  become  the  bible  of  actors, 
a  clear  and  terse  guide  for  the  proper  use  of 
one’s  body  and  mind,  imagination  and  mem' 
ory,  one’s  emotional  and  subconscious  self.  For 
the  non'actor,  the  book  reveals  an  intimate 
glimpse  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  a  great 
actor,  a  profound  psycholc5giA,  and  a  noble 
man. — A.  K. 

•  Ludwig  W,  Kahn.  Scxriul  fdeuls  in  Gctttwtt 
Literature,  1770'1830  New  York.  Colum- 

bia  University  Press.  1938.  108  pages.  $1.50. 
— On  scarcely  one  hundred  pages  the  author 
presents  us  with  a  literary  hi^ory  that  covers 
the  period  from  the  Storm  and  Stress  move' 
ment  to  the  end  of  the  Romantic  School,  em' 
phasizing  the  much  neglected  social  and  socio' 
logical  aspects  of  the  major  authors  and  their 
creations.  He  traces  the  development  from  the 
concepts  of  extreme  individualism  and  sub' 
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jccftivism  to  the  ideals  of  personality  and  “com' 
munity”  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Romantic 
writers  ^rove  toward  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  “Gemeinschaft.”  The  book  is  well 
written  and  clearly  organized,  and  will  serve 
as  a  valuable  aid  to  teachers  of  German  liter' 
ature  and  civilization.  Index,  notes,  and  refer' 
ences  suggest  further  readings  along  similar 
lines. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Univer' 
sity. 

•  Georges  Lemaitre.  Four  French  ?{oveliSls. 

New  York.  Oxford  University  Press. 
1938.  429  pages.  $3.50. — No  one  intere^ed 
either  in  contemporary  French  social  life  or  in 
the  more  re^ri(fted  held  of  French  hvition  will 
que^ion  the  significance  of  Professor  Lemai' 
tre's  choice  of  subjects  for  these  ma^erly 
essays.  As  he  has  explained  in  his  preface, 
ProuA  in  the  field  of  psychology  has  revolu' 
tionized  modem  views  on  the  working  of  our 
conscious  and  unconscious  minds,  Andre  Gide 
in  his  desire  for  a  genuine  personal  morality 
untrammeled  by  old  conventions  has  been  a 
guide  to  a  younger  generation  which  had  lo^ 
its  bearings,  Jean  Giraudoux  with  his  delicate 
fantasy  has  endeavored  to  effect  a  harmony 
between  classical  culture  and  idealism  and  the 
political  and  economic  realism  of  modern  life, 
while  Morand  is  the  brilliant  painter  who  has 
mo^  aptly  rendered  “the  atmosphere  of  tragic 
uncertainty,  of  headlong  flight  forward  which 
seems  to  be  among  the  mo^t  charadteri^ic 
features  of  our  modem  world.” 

The  excellence  of  these  Judies  is  so  great 
as  to  whet  the  reader’s  appetite  for  more.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  for  instance  if 
Lemaitre  had  given  us  a  portrait  of  that  other 
globe'trotter,  Duhamel,  mystical,  humani' 
tarian  and  optimist  to  set  beside  the  cynical 
materialistic  Morand,  a  Catholic  moralist, 
Mauriac,  beside  the  Protestant  Gide,  while  the 
Nobel  prize'winner  Roger  Martin  du  Gard, 
the  colossal  Jules  Romains  and  the  Pan' 
theiStic  child  of  nature  Jean  Giono  might  well 
have  been  added.  Let  us  hope  that  the  critic 
is  already  at  work  on  a  new  series,  for  seldom 
has  the  French  novel  been  more  vital  than  it 
is  today. 

Diversified  as  these  four  novelists  are  in 
many  respedts,  they  seem  to  have  held  for  their 
interpreter  a  common  bond  of  interest  in  their 
originality  of  approach  to  life  and  in  the  antith' 
esis  and  conflidt  inherent  in  each:  in  Marcel 
ProuSt  the  snobbish  adoration  of  the  ariStocra' 
cy  which  changed  to  bitter  contempt,  in  Gide 
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the  warfere  between  his  Catholic  and  Protes' 
tant  ancestries,  his  Southern  and  Norman  back' 
grounds,  his  oscillation  from  sensuous  ardor 
to  lofty  idealism,  in  Giraudoux  the  contra^ 
between  Stoic  and  epicurean,  in  Morand  the 
devotee  of  speed  who  comes  to  dread  this 
monster  he  had  adored,  the  artist  who  sees 
beauty  and  the  philosopher  who  sees  madness 
and  deStmdtion  in  the  vortex  of  this  flam- 
boyant,  hysterical  modem  world. 

Professor  Lemaitre  has  resisted  the  tempta' 
tion  to  be  showy  and  brilliant,  and  has  sue- 
ceeded,  by  a  rare  gift  of  sympathetic  penetra' 
t’on,  reminiscent  almost  of  that  greatest  of 
all  French  critics,  Sainte'Beuve,  in  setting 
before  us  lifelike  portraits  of  four  great  novel' 
iSts,  whose  lives  and  environments  go  far  to 
explain  the  fascinating  enigma  and  paradox 
which  each  had  formerly  presented  to  the 
superficial  reader.  Possessed  to  the  fulled 
degree  of  the  essential  qualities  of  French 
mentality — clearness,  logic,  moderation  and 
balance.  Professor  Lemaitre  has  fulfilled  ad' 
mirably  the  function  of  criticism  at  its  best,  has 
performed  themiracle of  re'creation.  -  Maxwell 
A.  Smith.  University  of  Chattanooga. 

•  Kurt  London.  The  Seven  Soviet  Arts. 

New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press. 

1938.  381  pages.  $4. — Translated  from  the 
German,  this  work  attempts  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  Soviet  culture.  Factually  it  is 
valuable  enough,  for  it  furnishes  the  reader 
with  information  about  the  legal  and  function' 
ing  Status  of  Soviet  artists  and  craftsmen,  and 
about  the  conditions  of  such  “traditional 
arts”  as  music,  literature,  architecture,  the 
theatre,  and  such  “contemporary  arts”  as 
films,  radio,  gramophone.  For  full  measure 
the  author  appends  a  section  on  “Children 
and  the  Arts.”  The  book  is  abundantly  illus' 
trated,  and  is  thus  a  veritable  encyclopedia  on 
the  subject.  The  weak  side  of  the  work  is  in 
the  author's  interpretations  -they  are  too 
glib,  cocksure,  and  narrow,  despite  Herr 
London's  repeated  prote^s  of  unpartisanship. 
The  book  is  useful  but  mu.^t  be  used  with  care. 
—A.  K. 

•  Princess  Nina  Andronikova  Toumanova. 

Anton  Chel{hov:  The  Voice  of  Twilight 

Russia.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1937.  239  pages.  $3.00. — Chekhov  was, 
indeed,  the  “voice  of  twilight  Russia,”  the 
portrayer  of  a  moribund  order,  of  the  useless 
gentry  with  their  sentimental  Cherry  Or' 
chards,  and  of  the  futile  whimpering  intelli' 
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gentsia.  The  present  book  fails  to  illu^rate  in  the  field  of  Judaism  and  Rabbinical  learn' 


its  subtitle,  however.  It  doesn’t  present  a 
clear  and  unified  picture  of  Chekhov’s  Russia. 
In^ead  we  are  treated  to  bits  and  fragments 
of  not  always  relevant  and  frequently  inac¬ 
curate  information,  which  the  author  patently 
finds  herself  unable  to  coordinate.  The  factual 
side  of  Chekhov’s  life  presents  no  hardship 
for  the  biographer — there  is  little  to  record 
of  that.  The  author  conscientiously  puts  to¬ 
gether  the  well-known  data,  available  in  a 
number  of  secondary  sources.  It  is  when  she 
attempts  conclusions  or  interpretations  that 
she  displays  a  lack  of  social  vision  and  critical 
appreciation.  In  a  ^tyle  gaudy  with  precious 
cliches  she  harps  on  Chekhov’s  melancholy 
mocxl,  giving  it  no  analytical  explanation.  Her 
efforts  at  hi^orical  background  are  pitiful. 
Whatever  critical  or  political  judgments  you 
come  upon  in  the  bcx)k  are  reminiscent  of 
familiar  sources.  The  only  original  ^tand  the 
author  takes  is  in  regard  to  Chekhov’s  cor¬ 
respondent,  A.  Suvorin,  one  of  the  moA  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  mercenary  Russian  joumali^s. 
Chekhov’s  friendly  feelings  for  this  man  have 
puzzled  his  admirers.  In  the  end  Chekhov 
could  not  ^omach  the  old  pro^itute,  and  dis¬ 
continued  relations  with  him.  Here  Princess 
Toumanova  differs  from  the  prevailing  opin¬ 
ion,  and  gently  chides  Chekhov  for  breaking 
with  an  old  friend. 

The  book  is  apparently  an  academic  thesis. 
The  bibliography  and  footnotes  reveal  a  naive 
pretense  at  scholarship.  One  gets  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  author  is  an  immature  ^udent, 
capable  of  pedejitrian  work  under  proper 
supervision.  As  a  literary  critic  she  lacks 
under^anding. — Alexander  Kaun.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

•  Meyer  Waxman.  A  Hilary  of  Jewish 
Literature.  From  the  Close  of  the  Bible  to 
Our  Own  Days.  Volume  III:  From  the  Middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  the  Year  1880. 
New  York.  Bloch  Publishing  Company.  1936. 
797  pages.  $4  00. — The  monumental  work  of 
Dr.  Waxman,  begun  in  1930,  has  reached  the 
la^  ^age  but  one:  the  fourth  volume  will  deal 
with  the  Hebrew  literature  of  the  la^  fifty 
years.  One  will  await  this  final  volume  with 
impatience,  because  of  the  comparatively 
greater  vitality  of  its  subjecft-matter — the  re¬ 
naissance  of  Hebrew  as  a  spoken  language  and 
as  a  medium  for  notable  literature.  By  the 
same  token  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
third  volume  will  intere^  only  the  speciali:^ 


ing. 

Still  the  bulk  of  this  volume  presents  a 
definite  value  for  the  ^udent  of  Jewish  ideas 
and  Hebrew  literature.  The  author  devotes  a 
comprehensive  chapter  to  the  my^ic  move¬ 
ment  of  Hassidism  and  to  its  opponents,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Gaon  of  Wilna.  Both  of  these 
currents  were  Aridtly  Orthodox,  within  the 
self-imposed  spiritual  ghetto.  The  period  of 
Enlightenment,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  its  effed  on  the  walls 
of  the  ghetto.  They  began  to  crumble  at  fird 
in  Germany,  under  the  influence  of  the  founder 
of  the  Mendelssohn  family,  the  great  Moses. 
From  there  it  gradually  spread  to  other  lands 
of  the  Jewish  dispersion,  reaching  finally 
the  darked  and  mod  circumscribed  ghetto — 
in  Russia’s  southwed.  The  movement  of 
Haskalah,  the  Hebrew  equivalent  to  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  occupied  the  Jewish  mind  in  Russia 
through  the  larger  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Dr.  Waxman  analyses  the  Haskalah 
literary  produds  in  wedem  Europe,  in 
Audrian  Galicia,  and  ladly  in  Lithuania  and 
other  parts  of  Russia.  One  may  differ  from 
the  author’s  sense  of  proportion  in  the  space  he 
devotes  to  various  topics.  One  might  have 
preferred  a  lengthier  discussion  of  the  prose 
of  Smolenskin  and  the  poetry  of  Judah  L. 
Gordon,  for  example,  at  the  expense  of  homi¬ 
letics  and  responsa.  But  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  One  feels  grateful  to  Dr.  Waxman 
for  his  untiring  labors  in  acquainting  the 
English  readers  with  such  an  important  and 
little  known  field. — A.  K. 

•  S.  Griswold  Morley  (translator  and 
editor).  Beside  the  River  Sar.  Seleded 
Poems  from  En  las  orillas  del  Sar,  by  Rosalia 
de  Cadro,  translated  from  the  Cadihan,  with 
annotations  and  a  preface.  Berkeley.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press.  1937.  151  pages. 
$2. — This  work,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
introduce  to  the  English  reader  the  little 
known  figure  and  accomplishments  of  Rosalia 
de  Cadro,  is  a  model  in  kind,  combining  as  it 
does  a  thorough,  unobtrusive  scholarship 
with  that  fine  literary  tade  and  creative 
ability  which  he  who  essays  the  formidable 
task  of  poetic  translation  mud  possess.  The 
little  Galician  lady  who  was  “a  spiritual  sider 
to  J.  M.  Synge”  is  admirably  recondruded 
for  us  in  all  her  winning  simplicity.  Mr. 
Morley  dresses  Rosalia  de  Cadro’s  influence 
on  modern  Cadilian  verse  forms,  pointing  out 
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that  she  antedates  Ruben  Dario  here:  “She 
was  an  ally,  long  undiscovered,  of  the  modern' 
i^.“  In  addition  to  her  technical  innovations, 
“she  divejfted  herself  of  the  traditional  His' 
panic  magniloquence.”  The  English  render' 
ings  of  her  verse  arc  excellent,  being  based 
upon  a  sound  principle,  one  employed  by  Pro' 
fessor  Fletcher  in  his  translation  of  Dante’s 
Divine  Comedy,  the  principle  of  endeavoring 
to  convey  the  rhythmic  effedt  of  the  original, 
in  preference  to  an  attempt,  almo^  bound  to 
fail,  at  a  metric  transliteration.  Besides  the 
preface  and  notes,  there  are  a  bibliography 
and  photographic  illu^rations.  The  book' 
making  is  attrartivc. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila' 
delphia. 

•  Israel  Zangwill.  Children  of  the  Ghetto. 
Ghetto  Comedies.  Ghetto  Tragedies.  Phila' 

delphia.  Jewish  Publication  Society.  1938. 
1526  pages.  $3.50. — An  extraordinary  gift 
for  the  lover  of  Zangwill’s  tragic  humor.  This 
handy  volume  contains  Zangwill’s  moA  char' 
acfteri^ic  Tories  and  sketches,  revealing  a 
curious  blending  of  the  English  and  Hebraic 
brands  of  humor.  The  coexi^ence  of  the  two 
Weltanschauungen  is  quite  odd,  and  its 
feasibility  is  being  te^cd  out  at  present  on 
the  hot  soil  of  Judea. — A.  K. 

•  Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto.  Mesillat  Tc' 
sharim  (The  Path  of  the  Upright).  A 

critical  edition  and  translation  by  Mordecai 
M.  Kaplan.  Philadelphia.  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America.  1936.  230  pages.  $2.50. — 
Here  we  have  the  Hebrew  text  and  a  parallel 
English  version  of  an  eighteenth  century’ 
Italian  Jewish  my^ic.  The  fir^  edition  ap' 
peared  in  1740,  in  Am^erdam,  when  the 
author  was  on  his  way  to  PalcAine,  fleeing 
from  persecution  of  pious  rabbis  who  dis' 
approved  of  Luzzatto’s  cabbali^ic  que^s. 
This  book  reflecfls  his  £!tudy  of  the  Cabbalah, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  presents  an  ethical 
guide  for  those  who  seek  a  life  of  piety.  Aside 
from  its  philosophical  intere^,  the  book  is 
valuable  from  the  ^yli^ic  point  of  view. 
Luzzatto  was  a  pioneer  in  modem  Hebrew. 
In  blending  the  biblical  Hebrew  with  that 
of  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud,  he  served  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  present  day  Hebrai^s  in 
PaleAine  and  the  diaspora. — A.  K. 

•  Joseph  Remenyi.  Ameril^ai  tr6l{.  Buda' 
pe^.  Franklin'Tarsulat.  1938.  192  pages. 

— Dr.  Joseph  Remenyi,  the  gifted  professor  of 
comparative  literature  in  Cleveland  (Zlollege; 
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VV^e^em  Reserve  University,  has  ju^  issued 
a  volume  of  essays  in  Hungarian  devoted  to 
the  writers  of  America.  This  book,  which 
takes  its  place  in  the  “Culture  and  Science” 
series  of  the  Franklin  Press,  Budape^,  com' 
prises  seventeen  short  critical  sketches  of 
representative  figures  in  American  literature. 

The  li^  is  an  imposing  one :  James  Fenimore 
CJoopcr,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  Wads' 
worth  Longfellow,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte, 
Walt  Whitman,  Lafeadio  Heame,  Theodore 
Dreiser,  Upton  Sinclair,  Frank  Norris,  Jack 
London,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Thornton  Wilder, 
Eugene  O'Neill,  and  Elmer  Rice.  The  com' 
plete  omission  of  all  poets  since  Whitman  is 
rather  disquieting,  and  Lowell's  ripe  achieve' 
ment  clamors  for  inclusion  among  the  earlier 
writers  of  prose  and  verse;  but  otherwise  the 
roll'call  seems  admirably  arranged. 

Professor  Remenyi  writes  as  one  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  American  tradition.  He  does  not, 
however,  attempt  an  exhau^ive  analysis  or 
evaluation  of  any  of  his  authors.  To  dispose 
of  Walt  Whitman  in  less  than  nine  pages 
is  obviously  to  attempt  something  other  than 
a  meticulous  dissection  of  his  published  works. 
Dr.  Remenyi's  aim  seems  rather  to  capture 
with  eloquent  brevity  the  essential  quality 
of  each  writer,  and  to  make  that  quality  more 
real  to  a  Hungarian  reader  by  significant  com' 
parison  with  figures  in  world  literature.  Thus, 
in  analyzing  Whitman’s  poetry  of  freedom,  he 
compares  it  with  that  of  Shelley  and  of 
Petofi  in  order  to  bring  out,  by  contra^,  the 
vociferous  egotism  of  the  American  poet; 
while  the  essay  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe  invokes 
a  score  of  foreign  writers,  including  Endre 
Ady  and  Dezso  Kosztolanyi. 

All  in  all,  the  Hungarian  public  will  find 
this  a  fascinating  approach  to  American 
literature — scholarly,  simulating,  and  elo 
quent. — Watson  Kirl^connell.  University  of 
Manitoba. 

•  Dr.  E.  Butrimavicius.  Kad  Augtum  Svei' 
}{as  (So  that  you  may  grow  healthy). 
Kaunas,  Lithuania.  Sakalas.  1937.  183  pages. 
2.50  It. — This  manual  is  written  primarily  for 
Lithuanian  youth,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be 
widely  read  by  youths  and  adults  alike,  as  it 
is  the  firS  Lithuanian  book  which  deals 
popularly  with  hygiene  and  preventive  medi' 
cine.  The  matter  is  presented  in  Sory  fashion, 
and  dry  SatiSics  are  eliminated.  It  treats  the 
various  contagious  diseases,  their  causes. 
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and  the  be^  methcxls  of  preventing  them. 
It  gives  useful  suggeAions  as  to  personal 
hygiene.  It  devotes  some  space  to  the  render- 
ing  of  6r^t  aid  in  accidents  such  as  drowning, 
the  severing  of  blood  vessels,  electrical  shock, 
snake  bites,  etc.  It  discusses  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren,  invalids  and  the  aged.  There  are  helpful 
illu^rations,  showing  germs,  inte^inal  worms, 
and  the  like,  and  a  set  of  them  demon^rating 
methods  of  artificial  respiration.  The  author 
has  a  pleasant  ^yle,  and  his  book  is  scientif¬ 
ically  dependable. — Dr.  F.J.  Hill.  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

•  Jonas  Marcinkevicius.  Benjaminas  Kor' 
dusas.  Kaunas,  Lithuania.  Spaudos  Fon¬ 
das.  1937.  4  It. — This  b<x>k  received  a  prize 
of  2,000  litas,  offered  by  Spaudos  Fondas  for 
the  be<t  work  of  fiction  produced  during  1937- 
It  deals  with  the  life  of  a  great  Lithuanian 
landowner  of  Polish  ance^ry.  The  description 
of  his  e^ate,  and  the  picturization  of  the 
various  characters  of  the  ^ory,  are  superb. 
The  hardships  of  Benjamin  Kordusas  after 
the  confiscation  by  the  government  of  all  his 
e^ate  except  80  hectares,  and  his  endless 
financial  negotiations,  are  very  reali^ically 
portrayed.  The  account  of  his  visit  to  Kaunas 
to  obtain  forces  in  place  of  the  farmlands 
which  have  been  taken  from  him,  and  his 
con^ant  skepticism  in  face  of  the  various 
evidences  of  Lithuanian  progress  in  cultural 
lines,  etc.,  are  very  amusing.  Romance  plays 
a  small  part  in  the  ^ory,  although  there  is 
an  affair  between  Benjamin’s  daughter  and  a 
student  of  agriculture,  an  affair  which  comes 
to  naught  because  the  father  has  a  Count 
in  mind  as  a  son-in-law.  The  tragic  element 
in  the  novel  is  the  result  of  gossip  concerning 
Mikase,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  a  paramour  of  his  younger  days. 

The  author  writes  simply  and  pleasantly. 
The  book  makes  very  agreeable  reading. — 
Dr.  J.  F.  Hill.  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

•  Anthony  Cremona.  ILFidwa  tal'Bdiewa 
(The  Peasants’  Ransom).  Valetta,  Malta. 

Empire  Press.  1936.  172  pages. — This  is  defi¬ 
nitely  the  be^  tragedy  written  in  Malta  in 
mcxiem  times.  Maltese  literature  is  decidedly 
poor  in  dramatic  works  as,  apart  from  farces 
and  parcxiies  of  famous  operas,  only  a  few  good 
plays  have  been  published,  and  Cremona,  who 
is  also  the  author  of  a  delightful  collection  of 
lyrics  called  Weraq  mar-Rih  (Leaves  in  the 
Wind)  and  of  several  other  works,  has  done 
a  good  piece  of  work  in  this  convincing 


five-act  tragedy.  His  ^yle  is  captivating,  and 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  ma^er  of  the 
endecasyllabic  verse,  as  well  as  a  wizard  at 
bringing  out  his  various  characters  in  bold 
relief,  characters  which  are  all  alive  and  re¬ 
markably  lifelike. 

The  tragedy  deals  with  a  pariod  of  local 
medieval  hi^ory  (1427'29)  when  the  Maltese, 
tired  of  the  misrule  of  Consalvo  de  Menroy, 
collected  30,000  florins  in  order  to  redeem 
their  land  and  free  it  from  his  clutches,  and 
then  defended  it  heroically  against  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  Saracens. — L.  Sammut  Briffa. 
Sliema,  Malta. 

•  Xirka  ta  Qari  Malti.  Minn  Xtut  »n-7s(il. 
Port  Said.  De  Giorgio.  1937-  90  pages. 

Is. — A  collection  of  short  Tories  published 
by  the  Maltese  Literary  Union  of  Egypt,  an 
organization  which  does  its  beA  to  keep 
united  in  bonds  of  comradeship  the  hundreds 
of  Maltese  who  have  left  their  country  and 
settled  in  Egypt  or  in  other  parts  of  Northern 
Africa.  The  b<x)k  is  notable  because  it  shows 
that  the  emigrants  do  not  completely  merge 
themselves  with  the  country  of  their  adoption 
but  retain  their  individuality  and  make  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  their  native  tongue,  even  pub¬ 
lishing  books  in  that  tongue,  although  the 
demand  for  such  bcx)ks  mu^  be  very  reAricfted, 
in  a  country  where  that  language  is  not  com¬ 
monly  under^ocxl. 

These  twelve  short  Tories,  aptly  brought 
together  under  the  title  From  the  Banins  of  the 
J^ile,  make  interafting  reading,  even  though 
they  are  not  all  excellent  from  the  literary 
point  of  view;  the  beA  are  undoubtedly  the 
four  by  I.  Muscat  Azzopardi,  who  has 
already  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  writer. 
It  is  intere^ing  to  note  also  that  two  of  the 
stories — and  not  two  of  the  wor^ — are  con¬ 
tributed  by  women;  this  is  intereAing  be¬ 
cause  till  now  Maltese  literature  has  virtually 
been  monopolized  by  the  men,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  a  Maltese  woman  writes  anything  that 
is  worth  publishing. — L.  Sammut  Briffa. 
Sliema,  Malta. 

•  Mohammed  Ishak.  Sul{hanvaran'i'Iran 
der  Asr  -i-  Hazir  (Mcxiem  Poets  of  Iran). 

Calcutta.  The  Jami’eh  Press.  1355  A.  H. 
(1937  A.D.)  482  pages.  25  rupees  or  35  shil¬ 
lings. — For  the  uninitiated,  it  might  be  well 
to  give  some  intrexiueftion  to  the  language  of 
this  Ixxjk.  During  the  Mongol  Period  of 
India’s  rulers,  Persian  became  the  Court  and 
literary  language  of  mo^  of  India,  especially 
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the  wesit.  These  cultural  contarts  between  but  very  few  that  identify  religion  with 


India  and  Iran  have  been  rather  spasmodic, 
while  geographical,  religious  and  other  causes 
have  tended  to  cause  a  divergence  during 
the  la^  century.  Yet  some  of  the  be.^  Persian 
newspapers  have  come  from  India,  where  the 
language  ^ill  serves  as  a  medium  of  thought 
for  millions.  On  the  occasion  of  the  thou' 
sandth  anniversary  of  the  great  Persian  lyrical 
poet  Firdausi,  who  more  than  any  other 
person  revived  the  language  of  Persia  after 
three  centuries  of  Arabic  domination,  the 
author  of  this  anthology  of  modern  Persian 
poetry  made  a  trip  to  Iran  in  1934,  and  while 
there  he  met  the  leading  literary  figures  of 
modern  Iran.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
to  the  people  of  India  a  breath  of  the  present 
Iran,  that  he  has  selected  poems  from  51  of 
the  be^  known  authors  in  this  second  volume 
of  a  trilogy  which  he  hopes  to  complete  in  the 
future. 

In  Iran,  pioetry  is  taught  in  the  fir^  grade 
of  the  elementary  school  and  everyone  with 
a  rudimentary  education  is  a  poet.  Thus 
among  the  li^  of  modem  poets,  one  finds  not 
only  men  in  the  educational  field  but  Minivers 
of  State,  Diredlors  of  Banks  and  Members 
of  Parliament.  Hikmat,  Ahmadi  and  Ourang 
are  three  such.  The  book  therefore  represents 
the  expressions  of  the  men  who  have  re- 
moulded  Iran  in  pradlically  every  phase  of  life. 
But  in  addition  there  is  a  far  greater  novelty. 
Each  author  is  given  a  brief  description  and 
introduction,  and  a  full  page  picture  precedes 
each  contribution.  The  Editor,  with  much 
pride,  has  included  the  the  work  of  two 
women,  Parvin  E'tesami  and  Khannum  Jan- 
nat.  He  ^ates  that  this  is  the  fir^  time  in  the 
hi^ory  of  Persian  literature  that  the  picture 
of  a  woman  has  appeared  in  print,  a  significant 
innovation.  Another  innovation  is  a  song 
with  the  musical  notes  printed. 

Every  conceivable  topic  is  to  be  found  in 
the  selections  presented.  Perhaps  the  mo^t  are 
my^ical  or  carry  moral  precepts,  drawn  from 
parallels  to  nature — the  flowers,  the  ^tars, 
the  garden,  and  the  nightingale,  favorite 
themes  of  Persian  poets  from  all  time.  Some 
^ill  retain  the  flavor  of  the  pa^  in  their  ^tyle 
and  word  forms.  But  the  great  majority  have 
broken  loose  from  tradition  and  are  couched 
in  very  modem  and  simple  language.  Arabic 
is  rapidly  passing  out  of  use,  but  to  show  the 
trend  of  the  times  one  finds  the  French  words 
“chic”  and  “mode”  (Poetry  of  Sarmad,  Pg. 
196).  There  are  a  few  on  the  religious  theme. 


Islam.  Afsar,  a  Prince  of  the  Kadjar  dyna^y, 
a  contributor  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Islam 
and  a  Member  of  Parliament,  has  a  short  poem 
ridiculing  the  public  baths  and  advising  the 
shower  bath!  I  !  Very  often  the  editor  closes 
the  fragments  of  an  author  with  some  short 
humorous  couplet  or  quatrain. 

Natu  ally  such  a  book  will  have  a  very 
limited  sale  in  a  country  where  Persian  is 
unknown,  but  to  those  interei>ted  in  Iranian 
culture  and  especially  its  modern  development 
and  revival,  the  book  will  prove  very  inter' 
e-fting.  Iran  is  having  her  Renaissance  and 
European  and  American  influences  are  easily 
discerned  thruout.  And  how  could  they  be 
avoided,  when  over  half  of  these  modem 
makers  of  Iran  have  either  studied  and  grad' 
uated  from  American  or  British  schools  in 
Iran,  or  spent  years  in  studies  abroad  in 
France,  Germany  or  the  English'speaking 
countries?  No  less  than  a  dozen  of  the  51 
sebdted  authors  are  now  on  the  faculty  of 
American  schools — or  have  been  at  some  time. 
So  America  has  not  been  without  profound 
influence  in  simulating  and  assiSing  the 
revival  of  learning.  “As  a  man  thinketh.  so 
is  he.”  If  one  wishes  to  know  what  the  New 
Iran  is,  this  sample  of  the  thinking  of  its 
MiniSers  of  State,  its  philosophers,  educators, 
leaders,  editors  and  it>  emancipated  women, 
presents  a  valuable  key. — Edwin  M.  Wright. 
South  Salem,  New  York 

•  Adam  Bochnak.  2c  Studjow  nad  Rzezba 
Lwowsl{a  w  Epoce  Rol{ol(a.  Krakow.  Polish 
Academy  of  Science.  184  pages.  83  illuSra' 
tions.  Synopsis  in  German.  10  pages. — Polish 
rococo  sculpture  has  been  until  recently  an 
almo^  entirely  unexplored  field.  This  revealing 
fir^  work  on  the  subjedt,  the  Studies  in  Lem' 
berg  Sculpture  of  the  Rococo  Period,  are  by  Dr. 
Adam  Bochnak  of  the  University  of  Krakow. 

In  the  18th  century  the  center  of  officially 
sandlioned  art  was  the  royal  court  in  Warsaw, 
especially  the  court  of  the  la^  Polish  king, 
Stanislas  Augu^  (1732'1798).  The  court  in 
Warsaw,  however,  attracted  primarily  foreign 
arti^s  who,  coming  from  France  and  Italy, 
brought  with  them  the  spirit  of  dassici^ic 
art.  But  sculpture  flourished  in  other  Polish 
cities  too,  and,  being  subjedt  to  no  rigid  imposk 
tions  of  authority  from  above,  it  tended  to  an 
expression  of  native  and  traditional  intere^s. 
Dr.  Bochnak’s  work  demon^rates  that  the 
mo^  important  center,  after  Warsaw,  of  Polish 
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sculpture  in  the  rococo  period  was  Lw6w 
(Lemberg),  together  with  the  south^ea^  sec' 
tion  of  Poland. — Ircnu  Piotrows\a.  Polish  Art 
Service.  New  York  City. 

•  Helena  Bogussewska.  Polonez:  Vol.  I. 

}^ous  Parisiens  (1936,  7  zh);  Vol.  II. 

Deutsches  Heim  (1937,  10  zL).  Warszawa. 
J.  Przeworski.— In  the  long  cycle  which 
Boguszewska  is  writing,  a  pidlure  of  po.<t' 
war  Polish  life  in  all  the  Polish  realm  is  to  be 
drawn.  The  two  volumes  already  published 
cover  Warsaw  and  Pomorze.  7v(ous  Parisiens 
gets  its  title  from  the  famous  cry  of  the  Polish 
General  Dabrowski,  the  Pole  who  was  ready 
to  fight  for  liberty  wherever  he  saw  it 
threatened.  It  depicts  the  life  of  a  group  of 
individuals  from  ea^ern  Poland  who  are 
living  now  in  Warsaw.  The  principal  figure 
in  the  somewhat  straggling  Story  is  Dr.  Salcy 
mea  Groer,  a  social  worker  whose  real  name 
is  Isabella  Hrykiewiezowna,  but  who  has 
dropped  this  “too  Polish”  name  for  one  more 
cosmopolitan.  Once  this  woman  found  life 
full  of  richness  and  meaning:  that,  however, 
was  in  the  days  when  she  served  Pilsudski 
as  courier.  Now  life  is  dull  and  common, 
with  even  the  peasants  calling  themselves  her 
equal.  Deutsches  Heim  is  a  kind  of  expose  by 
indire(ftion  of  the  widespread  German  pa¬ 
triotic  activities  in  Pomorze.  So  much  inter¬ 
marriage  has  occurred  that  loyalties  are 
divided  and  even  in  apparently  Polish  clubs 
the  serpent  of  German  propaganda  has  in¬ 
sinuated  itself.  Boguszew’ska  is  not  a  noveli^ 
in  our  English  sense:  her  works  have  no  archi¬ 
tectural  quality.  They  are  the  reports  of  a 
patriotic,  sincere  social  worker. — Arthur 
Prudden  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Helena  Boguszewska  i  Jerzy  Kornacki. 

Wislu  (The  Vi^ula).  Lwow- Warszawa. 

Ksiaznica- Atlas.  1935.  10  zl. — Wisla  is  the 
fruit  of  the  collaboration  of  two  young  authors, 
members  of  the  “Przedmiescie,”  a  literary 
group  whose  purpose  is  to  depict  the  life  of 
that  drab  multitude  inhabiting  the  remote 
streets  of  the  outskirts  of  big  cities — the 
petty  shopkeepers,  the  artisans  and  the  ^reet 
vendors — about  whom  we  know  and  usually 
desire  to  know  so  very  little.  In  this  case, 
the  narrative  concerns  the  “river  people,” 
whose  entire  life  is  bound  up  with  the 
Vistula.  This  Vi^ula,  lazily  rolling  its  waves 
from  the  Silesian  country,  pa^  the  capital, 
Warsaw  and  finally  forcing  its  waters  into 
the  Baltic  Sea  somewhere  near  Danzig,  is 


their  true  country  from  which  they  receive 
life,  happiness  and  disa^er.  These  people 
are  born  on  the  river,  they  toil  on  it,  and 
generally  they  die  on  it.  When  the  cold 
season  fetters  the  Vi^ula  in  its  icy  grip  and 
the  work  of  the  “river  people”  comes  to  a  ^op, 
they  winter  as  well  as  they  can,  yearningly 
waiting  for  spring  and  the  awakening  of  new 
life.  The  description  of  this  nomadic  exiiftence 
on  the  waters  of  the  Vi^ula,  based  on  pene¬ 
trating  and  detailed  observation,  is  vivid, 
colorful  and  fascinating.  Aside  from  the 
newness  and  the  freshness  of  theme,  the  novel 
makes  another  contribution  to  literature:  It 
enriches  the  literary  language  with  a  variety 
of  exotic  expressions  drawn  from  the  idiom 
of  the  riparians  and  the  mariners  of  the 
Vi^ftula. — Janina  Muszl^owsl^a.  Warszawa. 

•  Pola  Gojawiezynska.  Ziemia  Elzbiety. 

(The  Land  of  Elizabeth).  Warszawa. 
“R6j.”  1934.  3  zl. — The  author,  whose  liter¬ 
ary  debut  a  few  years  ago  had  betrayed  an 
out^anding  creative  individuality,  has  achiev¬ 
ed  full  article  maturity  in  her  second  novel. 

The  pi(Aure  of  life  in  a  small  border  town 
in  Silesia  has  been  reprcxiuced  with  splendid 
pla^icity  and  directness;  from  the  literary 
^andpoint,  the  book  is  well  written,  abound¬ 
ing  in  regional  expressions.  The  real  heroine 
of  the  ^tory  is  Agnes,  Elizabeth’s  mother. 
She  is  a  typical  “femme  forte,”  a  woman 
of  great  creative  energy  and  exuberant  joy 
of  living,  whose  sober  good  sense  and  firm 
hand  easily  dominate  an  unintelligent  hus¬ 
band,  a  daughter  who  lives  in  the  clouds, 
a  lover,  and  the  servants.  Her  early  married 
life  is  a  hard  druggie  for  exigence. 

Eventually,  however,  she  attains  a  settled 
life  and  e^ablishes  a  work-shop,  which, 
under  her  efficient  management,  prospers 
and  gradually  expands  into  a  model  large 
scale  business.  Agnes  is  the  life  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  Her  a^onishing  vitality  overcomes 
all  ob^acles.  Her  calm  self-confidence  and 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  resulting  from  an 
awareness  of  her  own  .<trength  and  prosperity 
would  seem  well  nigh  unshakable. 

Yet,  she  meets  with  defeat  where  it  hurts 
mo^t  — she  can  not  find  the  way  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  heart.  All  her  perspicacity  and  wisdom 
can  not  make  Elizabeth  happy — Elizabeth, 
who  lives  through  her  own  tragedy,  cold, 
di^ant,  and  indifferent  toward  her  mother. — 
Janina  Muszl{pwsl(a.  Warszawa. 
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•  Maria  Kuncewiczowa.  Cudzozieml(a(The 
Alien).  Warszawa.  R6j.  1936. 7  zl- — This 
young  woman’s  fir.<t  book  appeared  in  1927. 
In  Cudzozicm}{a  her  continually  growing 
talent  has  borne  fruit  in  a  fir^'tate  original 
and  powerful  psychological  ^udy.  Here  is  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  a  woman  of  unusual 
complexity  and  spiritual  wealth,  whom  cir- 
cum^ances  and  the  traits  of  her  character 
make  an  “alien.” 

A(Aually,  the  author  limits  the  novel  to  the 
6nal  day  of  her  heroine’s  life,  but  she  skib 
fully  transforms  this  single  day  into  an  entire 
lifetime,  from  early  youth  to  the  la^  infants 
of  the  heroine’s  reconciliation  with  a  hated 
world.  It  is  a  lifetime  as  replete  with  contra^s 
and  discords  as  Rose  herself,  who  by  her 
profound  egotism  and  acid  ho^ility  eredts 
a  barrier  between  herself  and  the  world. 
Tnwarted  by  such  a  nature  in  finding  a  satis- 
factory  outlet  for  her  innate  energy  and  desire 
for  action,  she  seeks  release  by  mercilessly 
tyrannizing  over  her  environment:  over  her 
unloved  husband  and  over  her  children,  loved 
in  her  own  peculiar  manner.  It  seems  that  Rose 
revenges  herself  on  those  closed  to  her  for 
the  failures  and  defeats  of  her  life:  an  unhappy 
fir^  love,  unrealized  creative  potentialities 
and  a  consciousness  of  her  emotional  poverty. 
During  her  la^t  moments  in  this  world.  Rose 
makes  her  peace  with  life  and  the  tranquillity 
and  appeasement  which  hitherto  she  has 
never  experienced,  finally  descend  upon  her. — 
Janina  Muszf{Owsl(a.  Warszawa. 

•  Andrzej  Strug.  Miliardy  (Billions).  Wars¬ 
zawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1937.  9  zl. — 
Like  Zbigniew  Unilowski,  Strug  did  not  live 
to  enjoy  the  public  acclaim  which  greeted 
the  laA  of  his  works.  Miluirdy  was  the  la^ 
thing  he  wrote,  and  he  had  not  completed 
it  when  death  carried  him  off,  for  he  had 
planned  a  second  volume  to  this  work  and 
had  been  dreaming  about  it  ever  since  he 
wrote  Money  in  1913.  Readers  of  Bool(s 
Abroad  will  recall  that  Strug  wrote  them 
away  back  in  1933  of  his  plans  for  writing 
Billions.  As  he  declared  then.  Billions  was 
his  attempt  to  solve  in  novel  form  the  prob¬ 
lem  he  saw  the  whole  world  and  America  in 
particular  ^ruggling  with:  the  problem  of 
capitalism.  As  a  Sociali^  Strug  beheld  with 
amazement  the  overpowering  pre^ftige  of  the 
capitali^  in  America.  In  Billions  he  por¬ 
trayed  the  capital!^  as  he  thought  he  would 
adt  in  a  moment  of  crisis.  The  portrait  of 
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American  civilization  he  paints  is,  of  course, 
^rikingly  inadequate,  since  Strug,  like  every 
European,  knows  nothing  of  the  America  that 
lies  beyond  the  rivers  that  bound  Manhattan. 
— Arthur  Prudden  Coleman.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Jan  St.  By^ron.  7^azwis}{a  {yolsl^ie  (Polish 
Family  Names).  Second,  revised  edition. 
Lwow.  Ksiaznica- Atlas.  334  pages. — The 
moA  recent  and  the  mo^  complete  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  subjedl.  The  author  is  Professor  of 
Ethnography  and  Ethnology  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Krakow  and  Poznan.  He  classifies  Polish 
family  names  into  (a)  place  names  with  the 
-s^j  ending  moA  pjopular  in  Poland  (“Czam- 
kowski”);  (b)  patronymics  with  the  'wicz 
ending  (“Stachowicz”);  and  (c)  common  names 
of  a  descriptive  nature  (“Dobry”  =  good,  “Sto- 
larz”  =  joiner,  “Wilk”  =  wolf). 

As  the  names  with  the  'sl(i  ending  once 
denoted  primarily  landowners,  they  were 
often  considered  as  indicating  nobility.  But 
it  muA  not  be  forgotten  that  many  ambitious 
city  dwellers  assumed  family  names  with  the 
'sl(i  ending,  as  did  many  wealthier  peasants. 
In  paA  centuries  patronyms  with  the  'wicz 
ending  were  characfteri^ic  of  this  town  popula¬ 
tion.  But  again  there  were  many  exceptions. 
And  finally,  the  descriptive  names  are  usually 
of  peasant  origin.  However,  the  gentry  of  the 
pa^  often  delighted  in  creating  descriptive 
and  even  witty  surnames  for  their  neighbors. 
Some  of  these  surnames  have  e^ablished  them¬ 
selves  as  hereditary  names  of  very  respected 
Polish  ari^ocratic  families  (“Ciolek” = calf). — 
Irena  Piotrowsl^a.  Polish  Art  Service,  New 
York  City. 

•  Arthur  Ramos.  Loucura  e  crime.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937.  206 
pages.  15$000. — With  this  treatise  on  crime 
and  insanity,  one  of  Brazil’s  beA  known  scien- 
ti^s  launches  a  series  which,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Josue  de  CaAro,  promises  to  be  a  mo^ 
di^inguished  one,  the  Biblioteca  de  InveSti' 
gagdo  e  Cultura,  devoted  to  works  in  the  field 
of  biology,  anthropology,  biotypology,  eth¬ 
nography,  human  geography,  sociology,  and 
the  philosophy  of  hi^ory.  In  his  preface 
to  the  work  of  Ramos,  the  editor-in-chief 
shows  how  the  initial  volume,  dealing  with 
psychopathology,  falls  within  the  broad 
delimitation  of  “culture”:  “E’  a  no<;ao  de 
‘cultura’  impregnando  o  organismo  individual.” 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  how  present  day 
psychiatry  “of  psychological  trend”  tends 
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to  become  “an  applied  social  psychology,"  XLIV,  Fevereiro,  1938;  Volume  XLV,  Margo, 


by  explaining:  “In  the  mental  makeup  of  the 
insane  patient,  or  in  the  criminal  expression 
and  behavior  of  delinquents,  (psychiatry) 
is  bent  on  inve^igating  the  acftivating  in- 
6uences  of  the  cultural  group.” 

Professor  Ramos  treats  his  subjedt  from  the 
threefold  point  of  view  of  psychiatry,  forensic 
medicine,  and  social  psychology.  For  the  lay 
reader,  the  chapters  on  theory  will  probably 
be  the  mo^  intere^ing,  while  one  whose  ta^e 
runs  to  the  literary  will  pause  over  the  poems 
by  the  insane,  diary  extracts,  and  other  docu' 
ments.  The  author  finds  that  in  north'central 
Brazil,  the  patient's  “mental  content"  is 
determined  by  the  influences  of  a  “primitive' 
archaic"  culture,  while  “medieval'feudal 
attitudes  determine  certain  forms  of  crim' 
inality  and  madness  in  the  man  of  the  north' 
ca^.”  Brazilian  scienti^s  appear  to  possess  that 
gift  which  the  late  William  James  exhibited  in 
so  high  a  degree,  the  ability  to  write  “like  a 
noveli^ft,"  or  at  any  rate,  a  good  deal  more 
intereAingly  than  many  noveli^s. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Jorge  Bahlis.  Religioes  amerindias.  Porto 
Alegre.  Edigao  do  Autor.  1937*  190 

pages.  5$0C)0. — Artes  amerindias.  Porto  Ale' 
gre.  Edigao  do  Autor.  1938.  193  pages. — PrO' 
fessor  Bahlis  of  Porto  Alegre  is  a  mo^  inde' 
fatigable  gentleman.  His  works,  which  he 
publishes  himself,  already  include  a  general 
Hi^ory  of  Civilization,  a  hi^ory  of  Egyptian 
Civilization,  a  treatise  on  the  Civilization  of 
Mesopotamia,  a  volume  on  Prehistoric  Civi' 
lizations,  and  one  on  American  Civilizations. 
Announced  as  in  preparation  are  tomes  on 
American  Indian  sociology,  sciences,  indus' 
tries,  and  commerce  and  navigation.  In  the 
Religioes  amerindias,  the  author  deals  with 
such  subjedts  as  totemism,  hermaphrodism 
and  phallic  worship,  anceStorworship,  trans' 
migration  of  souls,  anthropomorphism,  blood 
rites  and  other  sacrifices,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
volume  on  Indian  arts,  the  topics  include 
inscriptions,  literature,  ceramics,  dances  and 
musical  instruments,  sculpture,  painting, 
architedture,  ornaments,  etc.  The  undersigned 
feels  that  any  criticism  of  these  works  is 
beyond  his  sphere;  he  will  leave  that  to 
exp)erts. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Revifta  do  Arquivo  Municipal.  Sao 
Paulo.  Ano  IV,  Volume  XLI,  No' 

vembro,  1937;  Volume  XLII,  Dezembro, 
1937;  Volume  XLIII,  Janeiro,  1938;  Vol. 


1938. —  This  oflicial  Sao  Paulo  review,  pub' 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Culture  and 
diredted  by  Mario  Andrade,  contains  in  ah 
most  every  issue  an  interesting  article  or  two 
on  folklore,  linguistics,  anthropology,  and 
kindred  topics.  In  the  numbers  here  listed 
may  be  noted:  a  series  of  essays  by  Dr.  Karl 
von  den  Steinen  on  the  aborigines  of  Central 
Brazil;  a  paper  on  the  Chaco'Santiago  civiliza' 
tion,  by  Claude  Levy'Strauss  (Dezembro, 
1937);  a  review,  by  Dr.  Juan  Francisco  Re' 
calde,  of  Plinio  Ayrosa’s  Termos  tupis  no 
portugues  do  Brasil  (same  number);  a  paper  by 
Herbert  Baldus,  Uma  ponte  etnografica  entre 
0  Xingu  e  o  Araguaia  (Janeiro,  1938);  and  an 
article  by  Jose  A.  Teixera  on  the  speech  of 
Minas  Geraes.  Any  reader  of  Portuguese 
whose  interests  he  along  these  lines  should 
put  the  ReviStd  on  his  list. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Cecilia  Meirelles.  Batuque,  samba  e 
macumba.  Lisboa.  Separata  do  “Mundo 

Portugues."  1935.  19  pages.  13  pages  of 
plates. — An  excellent  description,  by  the 
always  thorough  and  competent  Cecilia  Mei' 
relies,  of  the  magic  rites  and  dances  of 
Brazil.  Mr.  William  Seabrook  might  here 
learn  what  he  does  not  know  about  magic. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  little  brochure 
is  an  unsigned  foreword  by  some  one  other 
than  the  author,  in  which  the  writer  defends 
Portugal  against  the  charge  of  having  done 
Brazil  an  injury  through  the  African  slave 
trade.  The  Negro  brought  to  Brazil  his  native 
genius  and  a  wealth  of  folklore;  so  the  blot 
of  the  slaver  is  wiped  out! — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Anor  Butler  Maciel.  }^acionalismo:  o 
problema  judaico  e  o  nacional'socialismo. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937-  148 
pages.  6$000  and  9$000. — This  book  is  a  con' 
tribution  to  the  growing  literature  of  anti' 
Semitism  in  Latin  America,  and  in  this  respedt 
may  be  set  beside  the  unspeakable  Oro  and 
other  works  of  Seiior  WaSt  of  the  Argentine, 
(see  Booths  Abroad,  Summer,  1936,  p.  303'4). 
It  further  has  a  light  to  throw  on  social  condi' 
tions  in  present  day  Brazil. 

As  pointed  out  in  an  article  which  this 
reviewer  by  invitation  contributed  to  the 
May,  1938,  number  of  Jewish  Life,  it  is  only 
of  recent  years  that  Latin  America  has  become 
highly  Jew'conscious,  and  that  consciousness 
has  been  foiled  upon  it  by  the  propagandi^. 
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who  is  for  the  moi>t  part  Nazi'inspired.  (Does 
not  the  very  title  of  Sr.  Maciel’s  treatise  serve 
to  show  its  source?)  And  that  this  anti'Semit' 
ism  IS  closely  connected  with  the  train  of 
political  events  is  evident  when  we  remember 
that  Sr.  Maciel  is  at  the  same  time  an  apob 
ogi^  for  the  “corporate  ^ate,“  Mussolini 
model,  and  for  Getulio  Vargas  and  his 
“con^itution”  (!).  His  E^rutura  politica  do 
eftado  nuevo,  put  out  by  the  same  publisher, 
bears  the  same  year^date  as  the  Jew'baiting 
tra<ft. 

This  should  serve  to  contradict  the  propa- 
ganda  that  is  being  spread  by  reactionaries 
among  American  Jews,  to  the  effect  that 
Brazil  is  the  Jew's  friend,  while  democratic 
Mexico  is  his  enemy.  The  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  wherever  you  have  fascism,  anti' 
Semitism  is  sure,  scx)ner  or  later,  to  rear  its 
horrendous  head,  since  your  fascia  6nds  it 
an  indispensable  tcx)l  in  creating  divisions  in 
the  ranks  of  the  democratic  forces,  and  in 
di^racting  the  attention  of  the  populace  from 
^arvation,  misery,  and  oppression  at  home 
and  diplomatic  or  military  setbacks  abroad. 

As  for  Sr.  Maciel’s  pitiable  effort  (he's  a 
timorous  amateur  compared  to  Wa^  and 
other  masters  of  the  art),  what  is  there  to  say 
of  it?  What  is  to  be  said  of  any  piece  of  Jew' 
baiting  that  could  not  be  applied  to  any  other, 
the  world  over?  They  are  as  alike  as  the  pro- 
verbial  peas  in  the  pod.  The  authors,  one  and 
all,  would  be  subject  to  arre^  for  an  indecent 
display  of  mental  nudity — if  there  were  any- 
thing  mental  to  display!  We  find  the  Brazilian 
like  the  Argentinian  falling  back  on  the  silly 
old,  long  exploded  “Protocols  of  Zion” — 
what  would  they  do  without  those  “ProtO' 
cols,”  one  wonders^ — but  Maciel  does  go 
WaA  one  better  by  digging  up  the  issues  of 
Henry  Ford's  Dearborn  Independent.  He 
further  makes  the  mildly  amazing  discovery 
that  the  Russian  Revolution  was  financed 
by  Kuhn,  Loeb  6^  Company!  And  he  ends 
by  blaming  Mike  Gold,  author  of  Jews  without 
Money,  for  the  spread  of  Communism  in  Rio. 
It  would  be  funny,  if.  .  .  . — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Anor  Butler  Maciel.  Subsidios  para  o 
eiludo  da  eilrutura  politica  do  Eftado 
T^ovo.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937. 
191  pages. — The  subject  under  consideration 
is  the  new  Brazilian  con^itution,  adopted 
November  10,  1937.  The  out^nding  accom- 
plishments  of  this  document  are,  fir^  the 
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abolition  of  political  parties,  and  second,  the 
organization  of  National  Labor.  The  author, 
favorable  to  the  new  syAem,  defends  it  as 
democratic,  merely  sub^ituting  corporations 
for  the  old  political  parties.  Such  a  sy^em, 
he  says,  is  the  only  one  now  capable  of  ex' 
pressing  and  enforcing  the  public  will.  The 
function  of  the  corporative  ^ate  is  discussed 
in  its  relations  to  labor,  education,  banking, 
the  press,  railways,  mines,  etc.  In  every  case 
one  is  ^ruck  by  the  centralization  of  power. 
The  fir^  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  Integralismo,  as  the  new  Brazilian 
sy^em  is  called.  The  second  half  is  an  exposi' 
tion  of  the  Italian  corporative  ^ate,  which 
evidently  is  the  model  upon  which  the  new 
Brazilian  ^ate  is  to  be  founded.  Doubtless  the 
Brazilian  experiment  will  be  closely  watched 
as  the  fir^  attempt  to  implant  the  totalitarian 
^ate  in  America. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Homem  de  Barro.  Como  eu  vi  Montevideo. 
T^otas  de  um  excursionifta.  Rio  de  Janei' 

ro.  Typ.  do  Jomal  do  Commercio.  1937. 
84  pages. — Travel  notes  of  an  unusual  kind, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  of  the  un' 
usual  is  sought  (Travel  writers  might  take 
a  hint  here.)  Day  to  day  jottings  about  this, 
that  and  the  other  thing;  but  in  the  end  one 
feels  as  if  he  had  ju^  returned  from  the 
Uruguayan  capital. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila' 
delphia. 

•  Cecilia  Meirelles.  Rutc  c  Alberto  resob 
veram  ser  Turiitas.  Porto  Alegre.  Livra' 

ria  do  Globo.  1938.  212  pages. — A  very  at' 
tractive  and  up  to  date  school  text,  designed 
for  the  third  year  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  Brazil.  It  is  well  bound  in  boards,  and  is 
copiously  illu^rated,  often  in  colors.  Wc 
read  the  adventures  of  two  children,  a  boy 
and  his  si^er,  who  travel  about  the  country 
during  a  long  vacation  with  their  parents. 
They  see  many  wonderful  sights  and  arc 
intruded  in  geography,  natural  hi^ory, 
hygiene,  the  simple  applications  of  modem 
science  and  other  things  which  appeal  to 
the  mind  of  the  growing  child.  Naturally 
the  book  is  written  with  especial  reference 
to  things  Brazilian.  The  text,  though  simple, 
is  by  no  means  puerile,  and  shows  the  good 
ta^e  and  common  sense  of  the  author.  Any 
college  class  in  this  country  in  which  PortU' 
guese  is  taught,  might  well  use  this  text  as 
a  fir^  reader. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 
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•  Vidtor  dc  Mattos.  Sultos  e  Lanfamentos. 
123  pages.  3$000.  -FootSall.  129  pages. 

3$000. — Porto  Alegre,  Brazil.  Livraria  do 
Globo.  1938. — Saltos  e  Lanfamentos  gives  the 
hi^ory  and  bc^  records  in  weights,  jumping 
and  javelin,  describing  clearly  and  with  illus' 
trations  the  rules  for  training,  and  prints  the 
rules  adopted  by  Brazil  for  these  events. — 
In  Foot'Bdll,  Part  I,  Association  Football  is 
traced  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present. 
Names  of  winning  teams  in  the  Olympics, 
in  Spanish  America,  and  in  certain  Brazilian 
^ates  are  given.  Parts  II  and  III  deal  with 
the  technique  of  the  game.  Part  IV  gives  the 
official  rules,  with  illu^rations. — Fran^  M. 
Long.  General  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

•  Mario  Marques  Ramos.  Vcraneio  nas 
Praias.  114  pages. — Basf^et'Ball.  138 

pages.  Porto  Aiegre ,  Brazil.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1938.  3$000  each. — In  Veraneio  nas  Praias 
the  author,  assuming  that  the  reader  has  never 
had  a  vacation  on  the  beach,  tells  in  great 
detail  how  to  get  the  beat  out  of  it,  from  diet, 
sun,  air  and  sand  bathing  to  all  kinds  of 
exercises  both  in  and  out  of  the  water.  It  is 
intere^ing  to  note  that  a  knowledge  of  basket¬ 
ball  and  volley  ball  is  taken  for  granted, 
whereas  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  print  the 
rules  for  the  Brazilian  game  “Peteca.” — Basket' 
Ball:  After  a  general  history,  the  ^ory  is  told 
of  how  the  game  was  taken  to  Brazil,  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chri^ian 
Association,  Henry  J.  Sims  and  the  present 
reviewer.  Minute  rules  are  given  for  training, 
and  the  necessary  equipment  is  described. 
The  rules  adopted  in  Brazil,  with  comments, 
close  this  intere^ing  volume. — Franf(  M. 
Long.  General  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

•  Ivan  Monteiro  de  Barros  Lins,  /ntro- 
dufao  ao  e^udo  da  filosofia.  Rio  de  Janei¬ 
ro.  J.  R.  de  Oliveira.  1935.  176  pages.— Cutd- 
licos  e  positiviftas.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  (Address 
the  author).  1937* — Anyone  who  follows 
the  course  of  Brazilian  writing  cannot  but 
have  noticed  in  recent  years  a  certain  revival 
of  interest  in  philosophic  questions.  An  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  number  of 
philosophical  classics  which  have  been  newly 
translated,  Plato,  Pascal,  Hegel,  Diderot,  etc. 
And  that  this  interest  is  not  unconnected 
with  the  realm  of  society  and  politics  is  shown 
by  such  a  controversy  as  the  one  between 
Tristao  de  Athayde,  leader  of  Brazil’s  intel¬ 


lectual  Right,  and  Ivan  Monteiro  de  Barros 
Lins,  the  exponent  of  Positivism  and  the 
teachings  of  AuguSte  Comte.  This  contro¬ 
versy  is  given  in  pamphlet  form  in  the  second 
item  here  listed.  For  while  there  may  be  in 
certain  quarters  a  reaction  against  “intelleCtual- 
ism”  (e.g.,  Lucia  Miguel  Pereira  on  Julien 
Benda,  Boletim  de  Ariel,  February,  1937), 
a  battle  of  ideas  on  the  philosophic  plane  is 
none  the  less  inevitable — one  thinks  here 
of  Italy  and  Gentile.  The  skirmish  between 
Lins  and  Athayde,  fought  in  the  columns  of 
O  Jomal  and  O  Diario,  is  in  many  ways 
typical. 

Lins  is,  first,  laSt  and  all  the  time,  the 
Positivist  and  the  unswerving  worshiper  of 
Comte.  This  is  true  even  in  his  recent  “biog¬ 
raphies,”  the  Benjamin  Con^ant  and  the 
Lope  de  Vega.  The  Introdugao  is  a  course  of 
three  lectures  on  “philosophic  schools,”  given 
before  the  Brazilian  Educational  Association. 
The  point  of  view  is,  needless  to  State, 
Positivist. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Annuario  brasileiro  de  literatura,  1937- 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1937.  316 
pages.  12$000. — This  handsome  publishing 
house  annual,  in  oCtavo  format,  with  its 
beautiful  colored  plates  and  other  illustrations 
and  a  distinguished  list  of  contributors,  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  items  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  anyone  who  follows  Brazilian 
writing.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a  devastating 
round  of  literary  grapeshot  by  Agrippino 
Grieco,  one  of  the  country’s  leading  critics, 
who  is  rapidly  becoming  a  terror  to  men  of 
letters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio.  This 
article  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  admission. 
Under  the  title  Algunos  livros  de  1936,  and 
purporting  to  do  justice  to  certain  writers 
who  have  been  more  or  less  overlooked  by 
the  reviewers,  Sr.  Grieco  devotes  a  good  part 
of  his  space  to  an  iconoclastic  assault  upon 
such  reputations  as  those  of  Humberto  de 
Campos,  Jose  Verissimo,  and  others;  while 
what  he  does  to  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
among  them  the  fascist  faker,  GuStavo  Bar- 
roso,  and  the  Academician,  Sr.  Xavier  Mar¬ 
ques,  is,  to  phrase  it  in  the  American  vernac¬ 
ular,  nobody’s  business.  But  the  article  muSt 
be  read;  it  cannot  be  described. 

Among  other  contributions  is  a  Literary 
Map  of  Brazil,  by  Eduardo  Frieiro;  Alcides 
Bezerra  discusses  Anthropological  Aspects  of 
the  ?iational  Literature:  the  noveli^  Luiz 
Martins  writes  on  Hamlet  as  a  Theater  Critic; 
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Laudelino  Freire  has  a  linguistic  paper,  En- 
clise  Dissonante;  Lobivar  Mattos,  who  will 
be  remembered  for  his  poetic  volume,  Saroba, 
of  1936,  gives  a  Synthese  do  movimento  intel' 
let^ual  mattogrossense:  the  young  Aluizio 
Napoleao,  author  of  Segredo  ( 1935),  sets  down 
his  views  on  Genius  and  the  Ages,  and  Pere- 
grino  Junior  undertakes  to  deal  with  The 
Enigma  of  the  Modern  Woman  -finding, 
incidentally,  that  modern  Brazilian  writers 
don't  know  her  at  all;  Manuel  Bandeira  is 
represented  by  a  poem;  Jorge  de  Lima  prints 
an  extrart  from  a  forthcoming  book  on 
Mohammed;  FauStino  Nascimento  considers 
the  literary  great  —Gorky,  Pirandello,  Benelli, 
Bourget,  Barbusse,  Leon  Daudet,  Kipling, 
Chesterton,  Spengler,  and  Unamuno — who 
died  in  1936;  Arnon  de  Mello  writes  on 
Jose  Lins  do  Rego's  Usina;  Carlos  Chiacchio 
reviews  NeStor  Duarte’s  Gado  humano;  A. 
Tenorio  d' Albuquerque  Studies  the  “purity 
and  extraordinary  vernacular  opulence"  of  the 
speech  of  Ruy;  Decio  Pacheco  has  a  word  on 
Mario  Sette's  Senhora  de  engenho;  and  finally, 
Stefan  Zweig  pays  a  tribute  to  coffee  and  the 
land  of  coffee. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
reading  matter  which  the  Irmaos  Pongetti 
offer.  Brazilian  art  comes  in  for  almost  as 
extensive  treatment  as  does  literature,  and 
the  best  artists  are  represented.  In  connec' 
tion  with  literature,  one  should  not  overlook 
the  extremely  valuable  publishing  house 
bibliography  for  1936. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Manuel  Anselmo.  Antologia  Moderna. 

Lisboa.  Sa  da  CoSta.  1937.  243  pages. 
10$000. — A  varied  collection  of  essays.  Most 
of  them  treat  of  Portuguese  authors,  but  we 
also  find  discussed  such  diverse  writers  as 
Leon  CheStov,  Maeterlinck  and  Helen  Grace 
Carlisle.  Of  considerable  interest  is  the  chapter 
on  Japanese  lyrical  poetry.  In  Maeterlincl{, 
Anselmo  points  out  the  contrasts  between 
the  pessimism  of  the  early  writings  and  the 
optimism  of  the  later  works,  judging  the 
former  to  be  more  durable  than  the  latter. 
There  is  a  long  essay  on  Fernanda  de  CaStro. 
She  is  pieftured  as  a  sentimental  idealist,  a  pan' 
theiSt,  to  whom  God  is  the  image  of  a  creative 
and  maternal  Nature.  The  laSt  essay  deals 
with  the  Portuguese  Modernist  movement, 
which  the  author  declares  to  be  a  “frank  diso' 
bedience  to  the  traditional  literary  and 
artistic  canons."  The  author’s  judgment 
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throughout  the  text  seems,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  just.  These  essays  should  be  valuable  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  systematic  Study  of  modern 
Portuguese  literature. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Ivan  Monteiro  de  Barros  Lins.  Benjamin 
Constant.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  J.  R.  de  Oli' 

veira  6?  Cia.  1936.  165  pages. — Lope  de  Vega. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  J.  R.  de  Oliveira  6^  Cia.  1935. 
210  pages. — These  are  not  so  much  biog¬ 
raphies;  they  are  in  reality  memorial  lectures 
in  book  form.  The  Lope  de  Vega  papers  were 
read  before  the  Brazilian  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  1935,  as  a  part  of  the  tricentennial 
celebration,  while  the  Benjamin  Constant 
essays  were  in  commemoration  of  the  cente¬ 
nary  of  the  man  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Brazilian  republic.  In  either  case,  it  is 
the  Positivist  philosopher  who  is  speaking, 
and  the  moral  a  la  Comte  is  duly  traced  at 
the  end. 

Constant,  for  example,  is  taken  as  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  Positivist  ideal;  “social 
reorganization  without  God  or  king,  through 
the  triumph  of  Universal  Brotherhood” — in 
other  w’ords,  the  well  known  “religion  of 
humanity." 

As  for  Lope  de  Vega,  Shr.  Lins,  writing  in 
1935,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war,  takes  republican  Spain  of  today,  with  its 
technical  and  cultural  triumphs,  as  a  vidtory 
at  once  for  the  Lope  de  Vega  spirit  and  the 
Positivist  ideal.  One  wonders  juSt  how 
popular  all  this  tends  to  make  him  with  the 
pro-Franco  rulers  of  the  new  “corporate” 
Brazil. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Marques  Braga.  (Editor).  Gil  Vicente. 

Auto  chamada  da  Feyra.  Lisboa.  Im- 

prensa  Nacional.  1936.  57  pages. — Professor 
Braga  is  one  of  Portugal’s  leading  scholars. 
He  is  particularly  eminent  in  the  field  of 
textual  criticism  and  editing,  being  known 
for  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Autos  of  Ca- 
moens  (1928),  which  won  the  prize  of  the  Real 
Academia  Espahola,  offered  for  a  critical  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  poet.  Braga,  like  Figueiredo  and 
Menendez  Pidal,  sees  literature  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  national  spirit,  and  he  also  sees  the 
Portuguese  as  a  tributary  of  the  great  Hispanic 
^ream.  These  are  the  points  of  view  which 
inspire  him  in  his  editing  and  collation  of 
texts.  As  a  result,  he  contrives  to  breathe 
into  the  too  frequently  dry-as-du^  task  of 
textual  criticism  a  rare  quality^of  humanness, 
as  when,  in  presenting  the  Eclogas  of  Ber- 
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nardim  Ribeiro  ( 1923),  he  prefaces  the  volume  better  picture  than  do  mo^  anthologies  and 


with  an  essay  on  the  “Portuguese  Psychology 
in  Literature."  In  the  Vicente,  Braga  follows 
the  same  principles  as  he  did  with  Camoens 
and  Ribeiro.  His  text  in  this  in^ance  is  based 
upon  the  firA  edition,  of  1562.  The  work  has 
a  vocabulary  and  an  index  of  authors.  In  con- 
ncrtion  with  Professor  Braga’s  production, 
mention  should  also  be  made  of  his  edition 
of  the  letters  written  to  himself  by  Teohlo 
Braga,  the  hi^orian  of  Portuguese  literature. 
Any  ^udent  in  the  field  will  want  these  texts 
on  his  shelves. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadeb 
phia. 

•  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Depois  de  Eqa  de 
^ueiroz.  Sao  Paulo.  Saraiva  fir*  Cia.  1938. 

82  pages. — The  di^inguished  author  sketches 
the  progress  of  Portuguese  literature  from  the 
time  of  E^a  de  Queiroz,  who  died  in  1900, 
until  the  present.  He  considers  the  Republic 
of  1910  the  result  of  the  destructive  literature 
of  realism.  Early  in  the  hi^ory  of  the  Republic 
the  group  Renascenga  Portuguesa  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  Saudosismo, 
an  esthetic  reaction  against  realistic  positivism. 
In  the  second  period  of  the  Republic,  1919' 
1926,  the  Renascer\ga  was  transformed  into  the 
Seara  Nova,  a  literary  group  leaning  to  polit¬ 
ical  writing,  whose  first  purpose  was  political 
reform.  A  group  of  anti-government  writers 
formed  the  Integralismo  Lusitano.  This  reac¬ 
tionary  group  was  victorious  in  establishing 
the  present  dictatorial  regime.  The  World 
War  had  a  great  influence  on  Portuguese  let¬ 
ters,  as  have  also  a  great  number  of  women 
writers,  who  have  done  much  to  advance  the 
cause  of  feminism  in  Portugal.  What  will  take 
the  place  of  the  present  nacionalismo  of  Lusi¬ 
tania?  The  author  does  not  know.  He  hopes 
that  literature  will  deepen  and  make  intimate 
contact  with  national  realities  so  as  to  reveal 
the  misery  of  the  poor  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
rich,  with  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new 
vision  of  the  world,  and  a  new  sense  of  exis¬ 
tence,  to  the  end  that  a  better  life  may  even¬ 
tuate  for  all. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Cecilia  Meirelles.  T^oticxa  da  poesia  bra' 
sileira.  Coimbra.  Biblioteca  Geral  da  Uni- 

versidade,  Cursos  e  Conferencias  de  Extensao 
Universitaria.  Oficinas  da  Coimbra  Editora, 
Lim.  1935.  54  pages. — Into  half  a  hundred 
pages,  Senhora  Meirelles  succeeds  in  com¬ 
pressing  the  colorful  history  of  modem  Brazil¬ 
ian  poetry.  As  a  matter  of  faCt,  she  gives  a 


critical  volumes.  If  comparisons  were  not  what 
they  are,  instances  might  be  cited  to  prove 
the  point.  Nor  is  it  an  arid  condensation  that 
we  have  here.  The  author,  rather,  takes  us  on 
a  leisurely  jaunt,  with  plenty  of  pauses  to 
look  at  the  scenery,  in  the  form  of  extended 
and  highly  interesting  excerpts  and  even 
whole  pieces.  Her  opening  and  closing  State¬ 
ments  will  serve  to  establish  the  point  of 
departure  and  return.  Brazil’s  literary  “revo¬ 
lution,”  she  begins  by  telling  us,  is  only  fifteen 
years  old.  Before  that,  back  in  the’Tassado- 
inimigo-presente,"  we  are  informed:  “There 
was  practically  only  one  school,  Parnassianism, 
and  one  literary  form,  the  sonnet.”  Today, 
there  is  a  rich  output,  breathing  of  the  soil  and 
of  man.  This,  we  are  told  in  conclusion,  is  part 
of  “the  reconstruction  of  an  authentic  national 
physiognomy,”  which  takes  the  form  of  “a 
resurrection  of  childhood”;  it  is  all  a  search 
for  “a  spiritual  compass”;  etc.  One  may  be 
permitted  to  take  exception  to  these  somewhat 
myStical-nationaliSt  conclusions,  injected  at  the 
end,  without  in  any  way  depreciating  the 
value  of  Senhora  Meirelles’  accomplishment. 
— Sflmuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  C.  Paulo  Barros  e  A.  Carlos  Gomes. 

O  Guarani.  Versao  e  adaptagao  brasilei' 

ras  segundo  o  original  italiano  de  Antonio  Scab 
vini.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  (To  be  had  from  the 
Author).  1937.  87  pages. — Taraporanga.  2a. 
edigao.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Off.  do  Jomal  do  Com- 
mercio.  1937.  47  pages. — Teatro  Escolar.  2a. 
edigao.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livraria  Francisco 
Alves.  94  pages. — C.  Paulo  Barros  has  a 
reputation  as  poet  and  librettist.  In  O  Guo- 
rani,  he  gives  us  the  Portuguese  text  for  an 
operatic  work  which  many  critics  look  upon 
as  Brazil’s  outstanding  piece  of  music.  His 
verse  Taraporanga  is  based  upon  an  Irapuru 
legend,  and  is  marked  by  that  quality  of 
Stateliness  which  we  have  come  to  associate 
with  aboriginal  poetry  in  English.  The  Teatro 
escolar  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
schoolroom  plays  with  music,  based  on  histor¬ 
ical  themes. — Samuel  Putnam  Philadelphia. 

•  Tomas  A.  Gonzaga.  Marilia  e  Dirceu  e 

Mais  Poesias.  Lisboa.  Livraria  Sa  da 

CoSta.  1937.  267  pages.  12$50. — One  more 
edition  of  the  most  famous  collection  of  love 
poems  in  the  Portuguese  language — a  classic, 
and  Still  a  favorite  after  almo^  a  century  and 
a  half.  Despite  the  sometimes  tiresome,  artifi¬ 
cial  Style;  despite  the  assuming  by  the  lovers 
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of  old  classic.ll  names  and  the  injection  of 
mythological  comparisons,  the  poem  is  tender, 
sincere,  and  refreshing. 

Gonzaga  was  born  in  Portugal,  went  to 
Brazil  when  a  boy,  returned  to  his  native 
country  for  the  .<tudy  of  law;  and  then  back 
to  Brazil  as  a  magistrate.  While  in  the  State 
of  Minas,  he  fell  madly  in  love  with  hfteen- 
yeat'old  “Marilia,”  whose  real  name  was 
Maria  Doroteia  Joaquina  Seixas.  Inspired 
by  this  passion,  he  wrote  the  beautiful  poems 
that  made  him  immortal. 

Just  before  the  marriage,  however,  Gon- 
zaga  was  unjustly  accused  of  participation  in  a 
plot  for  independence.  He  was  arrested,  and 
later  exiled  to  Africa,  without  even  a  chance 
to  bid  Marilia  goodbye.  In  despair,  and  hope 
less  of  ever  seeing  his  beloved  again,  Gonzaga 
married  a  lady  of  much  fortune  and  little 
learning,  and  settled  down  to  a  prosaic 
existence  in  Portuguese  Africa. 

This  book,  with  preface  and  explanatory 
notes  by  Prof.  Lapa,  is  in  an  inexpensive 
paper- bound  but  clearly-printed  edition. — 
Eula  Kennedy  Long.  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

•  Martins  Capistrano.  Mara.  Rio  de  Janei¬ 
ro.  Cia.  Brasil  Editora.  1937.  155  pages. 

6$0(X). — This  novel  has  two  definite  lessons 
to  impart,  namely,  first,  that  a  woman  ought 
not  to  alienate  the  affections  of  a  husband, 
and  second,  that  a  wife  ought  to  appreciate 
her  husband.  But  it  is  by  a  devious  way  that 
these  conclusions  are  reached  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plot.  The  heroine  is  a  neurotic 
type  who  is  living  with  a  lover  when  she  and 
the  husband  in  question  fall  in  love  and  a  new 
amour  begins  between  them.  Her  conscience 
smites  her,  and  she  runs  away  to  avoid  further 
wrongdoing,  but  she  is  followed  by  the 
husband  and  the  affair  is  renewed.  At  laSt  she 
goes  to  the  wife,  confesses  all,  and  agrees  to 
renounce  the  husband  if  the  wife  loves  him. 
The  husband  goes  back  to  his  forgiving  wife, 
repentant  we  hope,  and  the  heroine  fades  out 
of  the  picture  to  brood  over  her  loSt  happiness. 
At  the  end  of  this  surprising  narrative  we 
can  only  hope,  somewhat  dubiously,  in  view 
of  their  previous  vacillation,  that  these  people 
w’ill  be  ^adfa.^  in  the  path  of  virtue  which 
they  enter  at  the  end  of  the  ^ory. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Dante  Co^.  Hi^oria  de  Jodo  Tajd. 
Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937- 

71  pages. — Joao  Taja  is  a  little  Indian  boy  in 
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Brazil,  and  a  marvel.  He  understands  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  animals,  and  makes  friends  with  all 
he  meets,  both  man  and  bea^.  He  travels 
extensively  up  and  down  the  Brazilian  coaA 
and  has  many  wonderful  adventures.  He 
attaches  to  himself  an  immediate  following  of 
three  white  boys,  and  these  four  form  an 
adventurous  but  innocent  gang.  Among  their 
exploits  is  winning  a  motor-boat  race  on  the 
back  of  Camorim,  a  big  fish,  one  of  the  cronies 
of  Taja.  Camorim  enters  heartily  into  the 
sport  of  outdoing  the  speed  demons  and 
winning  the  cup  for  his  human  friends.  As  you 
have  no  doubt  guessed,  this  is  a  book  for 
children.  The  author  makes  it  exciting,  but 
does  not  forget  to  extol  the  greatness  of  the 
Fatherland,  thus  uniting  the  teaching  of 
patriotism  with  amusement.  The  copious 
illu^rations,  many  in  color,  are  an  attractive 
feature.  —Ciili’crt  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Seba:stiao  Fernandes.  Bonitas  e  feias. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1937.  131 

pages. — A  collection  of  tales,  quips,  whim¬ 
sies,  wisecracks,  or  what  have  you,  on  the 
subject  of  love,  by  the  author  of  DeSlinos,  the 
Memorias  de  Cesario  Brandao,  and  Galarim, 
whose  “facility  and  elegance  in  the  art  of 
narration”  Joao  Ribeiro  has  praised.  If  you  like 
this  sort  of  thing,  you’ll  like  it.  The  French 
ought  to  eat  it  up. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

•  Ernani  Fornari.  Enquanto  ela  dorme.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1937.  119  pages. 

5$(XX). — One  of  Brazil's  1937  crop  of  novels, 
which  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  literature  a  good  part  of  the  public 
reads  and  likes;  for  the  entire  scene  is  not 
represented  by  such  writers  as  Jose  Lins  do 
Rego,  Jorge  Amado,  and  writers  who  receive 
the  major  share  of  attention  from  the  re¬ 
viewers. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Brazilian  reading 
public  will  respond  to  Sr.  Fornari's  book, 
which  is  frankly  intended  as  entertainment, 
though  of  a  hair-raising  variety.  The  author 
will  be  remembered  for  his  O  homem  que  era  2 
of  1935.  He  has  an  undeniable  gift  for  the 
macabre,  which  he  here  applies  to  the  tempting 
subject  of  insomnia.  The  ^ory  has  to  do  with 
a  hopeless  insomniac  in  a  house  where  all  the 
others  are  asleep,  who  ends  as  a  suicide.  It  is 
all  in  the  telling. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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•  Rene-Albert  Guzman.  Ciume.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Ariel.  1936.  202  pages.  6$000. — 

When  Jalousie  appeared  in  French  in  1931, 
written  by  a  dodtor  under  the  penname  Guz¬ 
man,  its  review  in  Boletim  de  Ariel  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  Ga^ao  Cruls  was 
asked  to  make  a  Portuguese  edition,  and  Gil- 
bcrto  Amado  wrote  the  foreword. 

It  is  a  simple  ^tory  of  jealousy  in  the 
Cameroons.  A  dodtor  meeting  an  engineer  and 
his  wife  Brigitte,  is  attradted  to  her.  Meeting 
again  in  Paris,  she  becomes  his  mi^ress. 
He  takes  advantage  of  his  position  as  family 
dodtor,  to  give  the  husband  germs  of  a 
deadly  disease,  then,  relenting,  offers  his  own 
blood  in  transfusion.  The  result  is  partial 
paralysis  which,  instead  of  freeing  Brigitte 
for  the  dodtor,  binds  her  more  closely  to  her 
husband.  So  the  dodtor  returns  to  Africa 
and  writes  out  the  whole  ^ory.  But  it  does 
not  merit  the  eulogies  of  the  translated  French 
original  foreword  nor  the  preface  for  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  edition.  It  is  interafting,  fairly  well 
told,  but  not  an  undying  novel. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Mario  Sette.  Senhora  de  engenho.  Sao 
Paulo.  J.  Fagundes.  1937.  5a.  edigao. 

190  pages.— A  mulher  do  meu  amigo.  Sao 
Paulo.  Cia.  Melhoramentos  de  S.  Paulo.  1933. 
178  pages.  6$000. — Terra  pernambucana.  3a. 
edigao.  Illu^jtra^oes  de  Henrique  Moser.  Re¬ 
cife.  Imprensa  Industrial.  1932.  208  pages. — 
Ask  almost  any  literate  person  in  Brazil  who 
Mario  Sette  is,  and  the  chances  are  he  will 
answer  you:  “the  author  of  Senhora  de  engen- 
ho."  The  book,  now  in  its  fifth  edition,  has 
long  been  a  beSt -seller  as  best -sellers  go  down 
there.  Upon  its  first  publication,  in  1923,  it 
created  a  furore,  and  one  printing  succeeded 
another.  The  explanation  probably  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fadt  that  Sette  was  a  pioneer  of 
the  regional  literature  of  today,  especially 
that  of  the  North,  presenting  as  he  does  a 
vivid  picture  of  manners  and  customs  center¬ 
ing  about  the  life  of  the  large  sugar  mills 
and  plantations.  Senhora  de  engenho  deals 
with  a  significant  period  in  the  economic- 
industrial  development  of  the  country,  when 
production  became  large-scale  and  Standard¬ 
ized,  with  inevitable  and  wide  social  con¬ 
sequences.  There  is  a  1937  preface  by  Decio 
Pachecho  Silveira.  In  A  mulher  do  meu  amigo, 
the  novelist  treats  of  much  the  same  country¬ 
side  and  displays  the  same  narrative  gifts. 
The  Terra  pernambucana,  a  collection  of 


historical  tales,  is  a  school  reader. — SumucI 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Pepita  de  Leao.  Conta  uma  Historia.  121 
pages. — Meirelles  e  CaStro.  ABC, 

Fe^la  das  Letras.  20  pages.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo.  1937.  —The  first  book  is  a 
collection,  in  two  parts,  of  Indian  legends 
and  short  Stories.  The  first  part  consists  of 
translations  from  the  English,  French,  and 
Scandinavian;  the  second  of  adaptations  and 
original  Stories.  They  are  well  chosen  and 
have  a  sound  educational  and  moral  back¬ 
ground.  The  Style  is  clear  and  adapted  to 
small  readers;  the  illustrations  profuse,  by  the 
well-known  artist,  Joao  Fahrion.  The  author 
herself  is  a  teacher,  deeply  interested  in 
children.  She  has  already  translated  into  the 
Portuguese  Water  Babies,  Alice  in  Wonder' 
land,  ?^ils,  besides  several  thrillers  of  Edgar 
Wallace  and  S.  S.  Van  Dyne. 

The  second  book  is  juSt  another  ABC; 
a  page  or  more  in  rhyme  given  to  each  letter. 
Although  the  colored  pictures  are  attractive, 
the  type  is  too  small  and  the  words  used 
entirely  too  difficult  for  small  children. — Eula 
Kennedy  Long.  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

•  Pamyatni}{i  epol{hi  Ruftaveli.  Leningrad. 
Academia  nauk.  1938.  406  pages.  10 

rubles. — The  750th  anniversary  of  the 
Georgian  poet  Shota  Rustaveli  has  been 
celebrated  through  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  including  the  multiple  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  masterpiece  The  Knight  in  the 
Tiger  Sl{in.  The  present  work  is  a  collection  of 
essays  by  members  of  the  Leningrad  Hermitage 
on  Monuments  of  Ru.flai«li's  Epoch.  Each  one 
an  expert  in  his  field,  the  authors  have  sur¬ 
veyed  such  subjects  as  the  Caucasus  and  Iran 
at  the  time  of  RuStaveli,  Georgian  coins  of 
the  XII-XIII  centuries,  fables  and  theatricals 
of  the  same  period,  miniatures,  ceramics, 
bronzes,  silver  plates  and  cups,  and  other  items 
of  contemporary  art  and  literature.  68  plates 
give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  Caucasian- 
Iranian  arts  and  crafts  of  Ru^aveli’s  time. 
The  edition  is  scholarly  and  article. — A.  K. 

•  Nikolay  Roerich.  T^ierushimoye  (Immu¬ 
table).  Riga.  Uguns.  1936.  349  pages. — 

Richard  Rudzitis.  Soznanie  Iprasoty  spasyot 
(Awareness  of  beauty  will  save).  Riga.  Rita 
Daile.  1936.  87  pages. — Richard  Rudzitis. 
Kultura.  Riga.  Uguns.  1936.  39  pages. — These 
three  books  deal  with  one  subject;  beauty 
and  its  mission  to  save  the  world  from  de^ruc- 
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tion.  Rudzitis  is  a  disciple  of  Roerich,  he 
interprets  his  ma.<ler's  words  and  adtions  as  a 
challenge  to  the  human  race. 

His  own  little  essays  voice  the  now  familiar 
message  of  Roerich.  Approaching  his  seven- 
ticth  birthday,  the  ma.<ter  may  look  back  at  his 
long  life  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Few 
men  have  accomplished  more  in  so  many  6elds 
of  endeavor.  Roerich's  paintings  are  knowm 
throughout  Europe,  the  Americas,  and  on  the 
Asiatic  continent.  The  name  of  Roerich  is 
used  by  various  cultural  societies  all  over  the 
world,  united  by  one  aim:  the  ennobling  of 
life  through  beauty.  This  is  not  a  mere 
abstraction.  Roerich  and  his  followers  are 
dynamic  fighters.  They  have  organize;:  inter¬ 
national  peace  societies,  leagues  of  culture, 
an  international  flag  for  the  protection  of 
museums  in  time  of  war,  and  other  means  for 
elevating  the  spirit  of  man  above  considera¬ 
tions  of  crass  materialism. 

Among  his  versatile  achievements  not  the 
least  has  been  his  literary  output.  This  is  his 
eleventh  volume.  In  poetry  and  prose,  in 
parable  and  essay.  Nicholay  Rcxrrich  has 
indefatigably  championed  beauty  and  nobility 
in  an  age  of  conflict  and  war.  Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

O  Lenin  v  ol{tyabre.  Moskva-Leningrad. 

IskusSlvo.  1938.  86  pages.  11  rubles. — 
For  those  who  have  seen  the  Soviet  film 
Lenin  in  Oiftober,  this  bcxik  wtll  revive  a 
memorable  experience.  The  numerous  cuts 
from  the  picture  together  with  the  illumi¬ 
nating  text  reconstruct  the  eighteen  days'  epic 
with  hi^orical  precision.  From  the  secret 
arrival  of  Lenin  from  his  hiding  place  in 
Finland,  to  his  triumphant  announcement 
of  the  Bolshevik  victory  before  the  Petrograd 
Soviet  at  the  Smolny  Institute,  the  events 
move  rapidly  and  dramatically.  The  director 
of  the  film  took  meticulous  care  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  plac:es  and  persons  reproduced, 
and  the  marvelous  acting  of  Shchukin  in  the 
title  role  has  made  people  who  knew  Lenin 
personally,  blink.  Lenin  is  made  to  appear  as 
he  had  been  in  actual  life,  free  from  heroic 
gestures  and  phrases,  simple,  witty,  genial, 
of  an  ordinary  exterior  whicdi  helped  him  on 
many  occasions  to  escape  the  scrutiny'  of 
secret  agents.  Equally  real  appear  the  minor 
personages,  the  workers,  soldiers,  sailors, 
the  bourgeois  politicians  and  officials.  The 
only  regrettable  lapsus,  historically  speaking, 
is  the  absence  from  the  film  of  those  co¬ 


workers  of  Lenin  who  have  since  been 
declared  enemies  of  the  people  and  have  been 
either  exiled  or  executed.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  Trotsky,  to  cite  one  case,  and  of  his 
present  Quixotic  aeftivities,  to  ignore  his 
place  in  the  Oc^tober  revolution  means  to 
distort  universally  known  facets. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Valentin  Katayev.  Beleyet  parus  odinol^y. 
Moskva.  Gosizdat.  1936.  123  pages. 

1  ruble.  (In  English:  Peace  Is  Where  the  Terri' 
pests  Blow.  New  York.  Farrar  and  Rine¬ 
hart.  1937.  $2. .50.) — Katayev,  known  in  Eng¬ 
lish  as  the  author  of  Embezzlers,  Time, 
Forward!  and  the  farce  Squaring  the  Circle, 
now  appears  in  a  more  gentle  garb.  This  is 
primarily  a  novel  about  children  and  for 
children,  but  of  course  like  all  gcxxl  literature 
of  that  genre  it  makes  absorbing  reading  for 
adults.  Katayev  apparently  reminisces;  the 
Story  is  laid  in  his  native  Odessa,  during  1905, 
with  the  mutiny  on  the  cruiser  Poteml(in  as 
the  central  event.  The  revolutionary  back¬ 
ground  is  presented  through  the  eyes  of  two 
little  boys,  one  the  son  of  a  fisherman,  the 
other  the  son  of  a  teacher.  Subtly  and  tenderly 
Katayev  unfolds  the  drama,  with  suggestive 
hints  at  the  brewing  class-conflicft  that  is 
destined  to  bring  about  the  revolution  of 
1917.  Katayev  is  Steadily  improving  in  his 
power  of  charadterization  and  in  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  his  Style.  The  title  of  the 
novel,  literally  “A  white  sail  gleams  white,” 
is  taken  from  Lermontov's  poem  which  ends 
with  the  lines,  “But  he,  the  mutinous,  seeks 
Storm,  As  though  in  Storm  he  may  find  peace.” 
— Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Panteleimon  Romanov.  Rus.  Parts  IV 
and  V.  Moskva.  Gosizdat.  1936.  565 

pages.  7-75  rubles. — Begun  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  Romanov's  epic,  Russia,  has  juA 
reached  its  conclusion —the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  first  phase  of  the  revolution.  It  is  an 
ambitious  canvas  depicting  the  last  years  of 
old  Russia  in  a  Style  reminiscent  of  the  classic 
chroniclers  of  national  life,  such  as  Turgenev 
and  Goncharov.  The  Story  moves  somewhat 
heavily,  and  the  portraits  appear  too  elaborate 
at  times.  Yet  the  novel  has  a  definite  value 
as  documentary  literature.  The  last  two  parts 
deal  with  the  war.  Romanov  graphically 
presents  the  moods  of  the  masses,  both  at  the 
front  and  in  the  rear.  One  is  made  aware  of 
an  expectant  State  of  mind — On  the  Eve. — 
Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  California. 
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•  V.  Sirin.  Camera  obscura.  Paris.  Sovre- 
mennyia  Zapiski.  1935.  (In  English:  Via- 

dimir  Nabokov.  Laughter  in  the  Dar}{.  India- 
napolis.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  1938.  292 
pages.  $2.50). — In  the  original  Russian,  young 
Nabokov  has  been  writing  for  a  number  of 
years  under  the  pen-name  of  V.  Sirin.  More 
than  half  a  dozen  volumes  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  under  his  signature,  not  counting  his 
verse  and  short  Tories.  The  present  volume  is 
typical  of  Sirin-Nabokov's  art.  Camera  ob¬ 
scura  is  entertaining,  clever,  urbane.  As  usual, 
the  author's  characfters  could  belong  to  any 
country  or  people,  even  though  they  are 
endowed  with  certain  racial  peculiarities 
(in  this  ^ory  they  are  German).  Sirin-Nabokov 
is  intere^fted  in  universal  human  traits,  and 
he  projeAs  them  with  keen  psychological 
insight,  carefully  avoiding  any  semblance  of 
gravity.  As  a  result,  the  :>tory  is  sugge^ive  of 
complex  issues  and  problems  in  human  beha¬ 
vior,  while  yet  retaining  a  lightness  and  raci¬ 
ness,  not  devoid  of  an  ironic  undertone.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  author's  extreme  facility 
and  cleverness.  He  is  apt  to  toy  with  his 
tools  and  to  spring  on  the  reader  a  tour  de 
force.  Refusing  to  be  “serious,"  Nabokov  fails 
to  re6edt  the  scKi'al  aspedt  of  the  life  he  depidts. 
His  Tories,  while  palpitating  with  life,  seem 
beyond  space  and  time,  as  far  as  contempxjrary 
social  problems  are  concerned. — A.  K. 

•  Sl{az}{}  narodow  vo^tol^a.  Moskva-Lenin- 
grad.  Akademia  nauk  SSSR.  1938.  188 

pages.  7  rubles. — These  “Tales  of  Eastern 
Peoples"  are  published  by  the  Oriental  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences.  They 
represent  the  folklore  of  various  Soviet  Orien¬ 
tals  in  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  Central 
Asia,  and  that  of  India,  Persia,  Turkey, 
Mongolia,  Korea,  and  Japan.  Why  China 
is  not  included,  is  not  explained.  The  editors, 
translators,  tyj^esetters,  and  other  workers 
on  this  colledtion  have  given  their  labor  gratis, 
and  the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the 
book  will  go  into  a  fund  to  help  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  “heroic  Spanish  toilers."  The 
eagerness  of  all  concerned  to  speed  up  the 
noble  undertaking  may  be  responsible  for  the 
haziness  and  haphazardness  of  the  selection. — 

;  A.  K. 

•  Vilim  Svednjak.  Grafil^a  (1934'1937). 
Zagreb.  Umjetnidka  biblioteka.  1937- 

30  dinar. — In  this  publication  are  colledled 
26  reprodudtions  of  woodcuts,  drawings,  oils. 
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tempera,  etc.  by  the  Croatian  arti^  Vilim 
Sveinjak.  These  are  divided  into  two  groups: 
The  fir^  group  emphasizes  an  idea,  that  is, 
the  motifs  border  on  caricature,  on  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  ironic  prote^,  or  on  propaganda  in  an 
anti-clerical  mood.  The  second  deals  with 
motifs  of  social  life,  the  country,  or  the  moods 
of  people.  Sve6njak's  colledtion  should  please 
admirers  of  modern  Croatian  art.  —  Anthony 
J.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Davorin  Petandii.  Igrs}{i  vodja  (The 
Theatrical  Director).  Celje.  Privately 

printed.  1937.  124  pages. — The  contemporary 
Catholic  theater  in  Yugoslavia  owes  Father 
Petandid  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  splendid 
introduction  to  the  theatrical  art,  for  with 
this  work  the  author  has  done  for  the  Slovene 
Catholic  theater  what  Jacques  Copeau  did  for 
the  French.  His  Ljudsl^i  oder  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  Catholic  theater  movement  in 
Slovenia.  The  present  work  brings  to  the 
reader  in  compact  form  Father  Petandid's 
wide  knowledge  of  the  ideology  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  modern  theatrical  director  in  the 
rehearsal  hall. — Anthony  J.  Klantar,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

•  Ante  Dean.  Ljudi  na  razi^rscu  (People  at 
the  Crossroads).  Zagreb.  Binoza.  1937. 

155  pages.  40  dinar. — Dean  likes  to  describe 
contemporary  life  and  the  fate  of  man  in  the 
lower  depths,  and  thus  running  through  the 
nine  tales  in  hand  is  the  thesis  that  a  new 
life  may  be  found  at  the  crossroads  after  long 
years  of  dull  exi:>tence.  This  central  thought 
gives  the  tales  a  connecting,  psychological 
foundation.  Belonging  to  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  Croatian  writers.  Ante  Dean  deserves 
a  wide  public,  for  his  stories  sound  a  note 
of  hope  for  the  future  that  is  a  healthy  sign 
in  the  pessimisftic  literature  of  the  Yugoslavs. 
— Anthony  J.  Klan^ar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Stjepko  Trontl.  Pet  cigareta  (Five  Ciga¬ 
rettes).  Zagreb.  Binoza.  1937.  250  pages. 

40  dinar. — Taking  us  into  a  PoA-War  world 
which  is  busy  making  a  career  for  itself  and 
ballyhooing  its  prowess  in  sports  and  the 
scientific  miracles  of  its  new  life,  the  author 
shows  us  with  tragic  humor  another  world 
of  poverty  and  suffering  hidden  behind  the 
walls  of  a  hospital.  Trontl  is  a  keen  observer 
of  modern  life,  a  writer  with  a  keen  sense 
of  social  ju^ice. — Anthony  J.  Klani^ar.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


THE  EDITOR  PARENTHESIZES 


The  Editorial  Board  of  Booths  Abroad  is 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  announcing 
that  our  capable  Managing  Editor,  Joseph 
A.  Brandt,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Direc- 
tor  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  to 
accept  a  similar  position  at  Princeton  Uni' 
versity,  and  that  his  connection  with  our 
magazine  necessarily  ended  with  his  move  to 
Princeton.  Mr.  Brandt  has  been  a  member  of 
the  ^ff  of  Bool{S  Abroad  since  the  second 
year  of  its  exigence,  and  as  Director  of  the 
Press  which  issued  it,  his  moral  support  as 
well  as  his  active  assi^ance  have  been  invab 
uable.  Mr.  Brandt’s  ^riking  characfteri:>tic — 
along  with  his  loyalty,  his  judgment,  his  tact, 
and  his  courage — is  what  might  be  termed 
his  ingenuity.  His  active  mind  takes  in  all  the 
aspeAs  of  a  situation  with  a^onishing  rapidity 
and  thoroughness,  and  he  has  his  own  shrewd 
solution  for  every  problem  that  arises.  The 
phrase  “handy  man”  is  usually  applied,  with 
etymological  conservatism,  to  the  man  who 
is  gcxxl  at  repairing  lawn'mowers  and  length' 
ening  the  days  of  worn'out  time'pieces.  It 
deserves  a  larger  connotation,  and  if  it  is 
allowed  one,  Mr.  Brandt  is  a  “handy  man" 
in  a  spiritual  and  a  public  sense.  And  his 
record  explodes  the  theory  that  a  versatile  man 
mu^  be  a  superficial  man.  As  a  ^udent  of 
comparative  literature,  and  more  particularly 
as  an  authority  on  Spanish  hi^ory  and  the 
author  of  a  standard  work  in  that  field,  he 
was  one  of  our  mo^  valued  contributors,  and 
we  hope  that  in  that  capacity  we  haven’t  lo^ 
him.  Many  of  Bool^s  Abroad's  be^  features  are 
of  his  suggesting,  and  (what  is  quite  as  much 
to  his  credit)  he  has  borne  patiently  with 
shortcomings  which  have  been  the  fault  of 
others  or  of  circumstances,  without  a  word 
of  complaint  or  recrimination  through  a  dozen 
Strenuous  years.  As  the  remarkably  far'sighted 
and  enterprising  originator  and  manager  of  a 
much  handicapped  University  Press,  he  has 


made  bricks  without  Straw  for  years.  Now  he 
goes  where  the  Straw  is  plentiful,  and  our  be^ 
wishes  go  with  him.  But  it  will  be  hard  to 
carr>’^  on  without  him. 

A 

The  reader  will  notice  other  changes  in 
our  Staff,  all  of  them  a  result  of  Mr.  Brandt’s 
departure.  Professor  Kenneth  C.  Kaufman, 
w’ho  has  been  co'editor,  but  who  has  for  a 
long  time  CKCupied  himself  at  leaSt  as  much 
with  the  general  problems  connected  with  the 
produi^tion  of  the  magazine  as  with  its  editorial 
policies,  takes  Mr.  Brandt’s  place  as  Managing 
Editor.  Mr.  Savoie  Lottinville,  former  Assis' 
tant  Director  and  at  present  Director  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  continues  as 
Business  Manager,  but  Mr.  L.  J.  Carrel, 
newly  appointed  Sales  Manager  of  the  Press, 
relieves  Mr.  Lottinville  to  the  extent  of  taking 
over  the  newly  created  po^  of  Advertising 
Manager.  There  are  no  plans  for  decided 
changes  in  the  policies  of  the  magazine,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  1939  Bool{s  Abroad  will 
show  some  typographical  improvements. 

A 

We  have  been  pondering  over  the  fascinat' 
ing  pages  of  Dr.  Arthur  Luther’s  Deutsches 
Land  in  deutscher  Dichtung  (Leipzig,  Karl  W. 
Hiersemann),  that  incredibly  patient  and 
detailed  lit  ing  of  more  than  12,000  works 
of  German  fiction,  arranged  according  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  tory  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred.  Our  imagination  has  been  busy 
with  such  delecftable  possibilities  as  that  we 
might  become  a  specialit  in  fiction  dealing 
with  the  city  of  Berlin,  for  example,  in  which 
case,  if  we  were  able  to  tudy  one  novel  a 
week,  we  should  be  able  to  cover  Dr.  Luther’s 
Berlin  material  in  approximately  fifteen  years. 
After  exhauting  the  capital,  we  might  trans' 
fer  to  Vienna  and  spend  a  profitable  nine  years 
there.  Then  we  could  devote  ourselves  to 
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Hamburg  for  six  years,  Munich  for  as  long 
a  period,  then  if  we  chose  we  could  take 
two  years  each  for  Leipzig,  Cologne,  Heideh 
berg,  Weimar,  and  a  year  each  for  a  dozen 
other  culturally  hallowed  spots.  If  we  were 
intere^ed  in  college  fiction,  the  score  or  so 
of  college  towns  furnish  the  locale  for  several 
months  of  special  inve^igation.  The  material 
on  the  large  cities  is  so  arranged  and  labeled 
that  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  specialize  in 
separate  periods  as  well  as  geographically. 
We  could  grow  old  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Reformation,  the  Thirty-Years’  War,  the  Age 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Napoleonic  period, 
the  po^'war,  or  the  present.  We  could  spend 
lifetimes  with  the  artf^ts,  with  la  Boheme, 
in  the  hnancial  and  business  world,with  the 
happily  and  unhappily  married,  with  little 
children,  at  the  court  of  princes  and  princelets, 
in  wars,  political  conflidls,  the  theater.  This 
devoted  scholar  has  toiled  for  years  to  make 
all  this  wealth  of  matter  easily  accessible  to 
inve^igators,  and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  it.  But — 

But  his  remarkable  book  is  like  a  dictionary 
with  a  few  dozen  pages  torn  out  of  it  entirely. 
Or  more  accurately,  it  is  like  a  hi^ory,  say 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  which  some 
zealous  ultra-Catholic  censor  might  have 
entirely  deleted  all  mention  of  Martin  Luther. 
In  other  words,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
unprejudiced  inve^igator  who  mu^  have  all 
the  information,  the  book  is  exactly  worthless. 

What  value  has  a  li^  of  Liibeck  novels 
which  makes  no  mention  of  Thomas  Mann’s 
Buddenbroo}{s?  What  is  the  good  of  piling  up  a 
^ring  of  second-rate  stories  whose  locale  is 
the  Kurort  of  Davos  in  Switzerland,  and 
leaving  out  of  the  li^  Thomas  Mann’s  mar¬ 
velous  Zauberberg'  Go  carefully  through  this 
allegedly  representative  if  not  complete  cata¬ 
logue  of  German-language  noveli^s  whose 
Tories  have  been  located  on  German,  Swiss 
or  Au^rian  soil,  and  you  will  never  6nd  a 
hint  that  there  has  ever  been  on  the  planet  a 
noveli^  named  Thomas  Mann,  or  a  Heinrich 
Mann,  a  Jakob  Wassermann,  a  Max  Brod,  a 
Joseph  Roth,  a  Franz  Werfel.  This  oAensibly 
dependable  book-li^t  convicts  itself  of  unfair¬ 
ness  by  a  series  of  omissions  which  are  as 
flatly  dishoneA  as  positive  misrepresentation 
would  have  been.  This  may  not  have  been 
Dr.  Luther’s  fault.  The  Czari^  government  of 
cultural  Germany  may  have  forced  these 
omissions  on  him.  But  Adolf  Bartels  men¬ 
tions  all  the  Jews  and  the  reprehensible  anti- 


Nazis  in  even  the  1937  edition  of  his  Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Literatur.  There  may  be  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  unwelcome  voices  may  be 
rifled.  But  men  like  the  Manns  cannot  be  tot- 
geschwiegen.  Dr.  Luther’s  policy  of  ignoring 
them  wins  ju^  as  much  sympathy  for  them 
and  ju^  as  much  annoyance  at  Dr.  Luther 
and  National  Socially  Germany,  as  Bartels’ 
technique  of  abusing  them.  It  is  Germany’s 
beA  friends  who  a»‘e  the  moift  troubled  by  her 
incomprehensible  unwisdom  in  refusing  to 
allow  her  enemies  even  those  merits  which 
every  dolt  and  every  blind  man  can  see  that 
they  possess.  Many  of  these  violent  critics  of 
Germany’s  present  government  could  be  con¬ 
victed  of  intolerance,  of  brutality,  of  poor 
judgment,  of  dishone^y  even.  But  leaving  the 
name  of  Jakob  Wassermann  out  of  an  allegedly 
representative  list  of  German  novelists,  is  not 
merely  dishonoring  the  memory  of  one  of 
Germany’s  most  gifted  writers,  it  is  plunging 
a  knife  into  Germany’s  own  heart.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  Germany’s  cultural  suicide.  Can’t 
something  be  done  to  Stop  it?  Can’t  Germany’s 
friends  convince  her  that  she  is  injuring  her¬ 
self  by  such  maneuvers  more  than  her  ene¬ 
mies  can  possibly  injure  her?  A  great  nation 
cannot  afford  to  be  dishonest.  More  than  that, 
it  cannot  afford  to  make  itself  ridiculous. 

Germany  has  proved  that  she  is  invincible. 
She  is  more  than  a  match  for  all  her  foes  except 
her  own  folly. 

AAA 

“A  Jacl{ie  Coogan  of  China.  In  a  Canton- 
made,  Hong-Kong  distributed  movie  recently 
run  in  New  York’s  Chinatown  before  exclu¬ 
sively  Chinese  audiences,  a  5  or  6  year  old  boy 
gave  a  performance  that  Stands  out  in  the 
memory  of  our  critic  as  among  the  finest  human 
appeals  he  has  ever  witnessed  on  any  screen 
or  Stage.  The  child  aeftor’s  name  is  Lu  Ta-kan, 
and  the  movie  is  named  The  J^oble  Orphan." — 
World  in  Brief,  New  York. 

“The  Comedy  (Dante’s),  essentially  a  trag¬ 
edy,  is  made  of  pity  and  terror;  but  Dante, 
mediaevally  extreme,  was  unable  to  even  the 
two  elements  in  the  continuous  harmony  of 
classical  poetry.  Hence,  one  excess  was  coun¬ 
terpoised  by  the  other;  utmost  humility  and 
tremor  by  utmost  anger  and  pride,  according  to 
the  gothic  technique,  which  does  not  tame  the 
opposing  stresses  of  the  material  in  the  straight 
line  or  soothe  them  in  the  round  arch,  but 
frankly  avows  them,  baring  the  Struggle  .  .  .’’ 
— G.  A,  Borghese,  in  Speculum,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 


THE  ONCE  OVER 


FRENCH  LITERATURE  ★Jean  Groffier.  Aux  Preorganisateurs.  Bru' 

xellcs.  Tribune.  1935.  10  pp. — For  the  15th 


★Basile  Alexeiev.  La  Literature  Chinoise. 
Paris.  Geuthner.  1937.  232  pp.  36  francs. — 
Six  College  de  France  le(Aures. 

★Bernard  Barbery.  Henry  de  Balzac,  ou  Une 
Double  Famille.  Paris.  Courville.  1938.  34  pp. 
— “En  marge  de  la  Comedie  Humaine." 
★Andre  Bellessort.  Le  Plaisir  du  Theatre. 
Paris.  Perrin.  1938.  292  pp.  16  francs. — His 
articles  from  Debats,  Revue  de  la  Semaine  and 
Gaulois. 

★M.'L.  Bidal.  Les  Ecrivains  de  I'Abbaye. 
Paris.  Boivin.  240  pp.  25  francs. — Duhamel, 
Romains,  EHirtain,  etc. 

★Rene  Bouvier.  ^ueirdo.  Paris.  Champion. 
343  pp. — Biographical'critical,  with  transla¬ 
tions  of  some  of  his  more  important  work. 
★Jules  Chopin.  Promenades  liter aires  enTche' 
choslovaquie.  Grenoble.  Arthaud.  1938.  203 
pp. — Anthology  of  travel  reports  by  Mme  de 
Stael,  George  Sand,  Clemenceau,  etc. 

★Paul  Claudel.  Introduction  au  '’'Livre  de 
Ruth."  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1938.  237 
pp.  21  francs. — Fine  example  of  the  moral 
interpretation  of  sacred  literature. 

★Elizabeth  Creed.  Le  Dandysme  de  Jules 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly.  Paris.  Droz.  1938.  133  pp. 
— Literary  projedtions  of  a  social  phase. 

★A.  Feugere.  Le  Mouvement  religieux  dans  la 
literature  du  XVIIe  siecle.  Paris.  Boivin.  1938. 
173  pp.  18  francs. — From  Francois  de  Sales  to 
Quietism. 

★Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Apres  Efa  de  ^uei' 
roz.  Lisbonne.  In^itut  Fran^ais  au  Portugal. 
1938.  37  pp. — Translation  of  the  great  critic’s 
essay  on  E^a. 

★Yves  Gandon.  Le  Demon  du  Style.  Paris. 
Plon.  1938.  225  pp.  18  francs. — “Grand  Prix 
de  la  Critique”  1938. 

★Hubert  Gillot.  Denis  Diderot.  Paris.  Cour- 
ville.  1937.  336  pp. — The  man  and  his  ideas, 
philosophical,  e.<thetic  and  literary. 


anniversary  of  Anthologie. 

★C.  A.  Hackett.  Le  Lyrisme  de  Rimbaud. 
Paris.  Nizet  et  Bayard.  1938.  237  pp. — A 
dodtoral  thesis. 

★Alfred  Jarry.  Ubu  Enchaine.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle,  1938.  187  Pp.  15  francs. — Followed 
by  Ubu  sur  la  Butte,  and  some  critical  essays. 
★Deborah  A.  K.  Kish.  La  Metaphore  dans 
I'oeuvre  de  Stephane  Mallarme,  Paris.  Droz. 
1938.  211  pp. — Subtle  and  full  of  nuances,  his 
metaphors  are  highly  signiBcant. 

★B.  Munetano.  Literature  Roumaine.  Paris. 
Sagittaire.  1938.  332  pp.  30  francs. — A  pano¬ 
rama,  written  with  the  social-spiritual  heritage 
of  the  race  as  background. 

★Rene  Peter.  Vie  Seerhe  de  I'Academie  Fran' 
faise.  Paris.  Librairie  des  Champs-^lysecs. 
1938.  255  pp.  16  francs. — “Quatrieme  Pe- 
riode:  Au  jardin  Beuri  du  romantisme.” 
★Jean  de  Pierrefeu.  Les  Beaux  Limes  de  notre 
temps.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  249  pp.  18  francs. — 
Fir^  volume  of  a  signiBcant  system  of  criticism. 
★Paul  Pochet.  Le  Moi  de  Monsieur  Barres. 
Bruxelles.  La  Cite  Chretienne.  1938.  81  pp. 
7.50  francs. — What  of  the  culte  du  Moi? 
★Jacques  Riviere.  Rimbaud.  Paris,  j&milc- 
Paul.  234  pp.  18  francs  — More  critical  than 
biographical. 

★Andre  Rousseaux.  Literature  du  vingtieme 
sikle.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1938.  268  pp.  18 
francs. — Essays  on  Martin  du  Gard.  Alain, 
Virginia  Woolf,  Rdke,  etc. 

★Jean  Roussel.  T^aissance  du  monde.  Damas. 
Les  Fx:hos  de  Syrie.  1937-  144  pp. — Essays  on 
trends  in  modern  literature. 

★E.  Saillens.  Esquisse  des  literatures  de  Ian' 
gue  anglaise.  Paris.  Didier.  1938.  108  pp. — 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  India,  the  Dominions 
and  the  U.  S.  A. 

★Zinaida  Schakowskoy.  Vie  d’ Alexandre 
Pouchl(ine.  Bruxelles.  La  Cite  Chretienne. 
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1938.  79  pp. — A  sketch  of  an  mexhaikstible 
subjedt. 

4rPicrrc'Aime  Touchard.  Dionysos.  Paris. 
Mitions  Montaigne.  1938.  199  pp.  18  francs. 
— An  apologia  for  the  theater. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

■^Pierre  Alciett’.  La  Maison  de  la  Source 
blanche.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  245  pp.  15  francs. — 
Basque  novel. 

■^Henri  Ardel.  Les  deux  Visages  de  rAmour. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  273  pp. — His  la^  novel, 
arranged  and  published  by  his  widow. 
■A'Marcel  Arland.  Terre  J^atale.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard.  1938.  310  pp.  21  francs. — Ru^ic  novel. 

Andre  Armandy.  La  Cite  profonde.  Paris. 
Plon.  1938.  255  pp.  18  francs. — In  the 
mines  of  the  Transvaal. 

■^Marcel  Ayme.  Derrihre  chez  Martin.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1938.  219  pp.  18  francs. — Short 
Tories. 

•^Marcel  Ayme.  Gu^alin.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1937.  235  pp. — A  mechanic  and  the  woes  of 
life. 

■^Albert  Bailly.  L' Amour  et  le  feu.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  193^  219  pp.  16.50  francs. — 
Tropical  romance. 

★Marcel  Berger.  Hiftoires  d'Enfants.  Paris. 
toile'Paul.  269  pp.  18  francs. — Twenty-five 
little  ma^erpieces  by  as  many  contemporaries. 
★Charles  Beuchat.  Jeunesse  ardente.  Paris. 
La  Bourdonnais.  1938.  256  pp.  18  francs. — 
Latin  Quarter  romance. 

★Andre  Billy.  ?{athalie.  Paris.  Flammarion. 

1938.  330  pp.  20  francs. — Novel  of  the 
“Enfants  de  la  Terre.” 

★Henry  Bordeaux.  L' Affaire  de  la  Rue  Lepic. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  247  pp.  18  francs. — A 
“drame  judiciaire” — with  entanglements. 
★Con^ant  Bumiaux.  La  Femme  et  VEnfant. 
Louvain.  Neggor.  1938.  187  pp.  15  francs. — 
Novel  which  Judies  a  child  from  5  to  9. 
★GaAon  Chcrau.  Antee.  Paris.  Ferenczi. 
1938.  238  pp.  16.50  francs. — Novel  about 
Napoleon’s  later  days. 

★Charles  Clavieres.  Cucurbitin  le  miraculeux. 
Paris.  Denoel.  1938.  249  pp.  18  francs. — “Y  a 
d’la  joie.” 

★^ile  Clermont.  Amour  promis.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1938.  260  pp.  18  francs. — Reprint  of 
a  novel  fir^  published  in  1910. 

★Pierre  Croidys.  Seigneur  Tigre  et  son  Roy' 
aume.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  247  PP.  16.50  francs. 
— Sort  of  Jungle  Bool{  of  the  south  of  Annam. 
★Francois  Dallet.  Les  Pieds  du  diable.  Paris. 


Denoel.  1938. 237  PP- 18  francs. — Novel  about 
a  crime. 

★Andre  Demaison.  La  nouvelle  Arche  de  J^oe. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  349  pp.  18  francs. — A 
“Comedie  Animale.” 

★Marie  Diemer.  Le  Carnet  de  la  Cheftaine. 
Paris.  Spes.  1938.  219  pp.  15  francs. — Girl 
Scout  ^tuff. 

★Luc  Durtain.  L'Etape  necessaire.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1938.  212  pp.  18  francs. — The 
much'traveled  noveli^'s  fir^  work — 1906 — 
resuscitated. 

★Luc  Durtain.  Voyage  au  pays  des  Bohohom. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1938.  129  pp.  12  francs. — 
A  modern  Gulliver. 

★Henri  Duvernois.  Le  Vieux  Drame.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1938.  222  pp.  18  francs. — Three 
nouvclles. 

★Dyvonne.  Le  Mariage  de  Passerose.  Paris. 
Plon.  1938.  251  pp. — L’amour  et  le  Sphinx.” 
★Adolphe  de  Falgairolle.  La  Milicienne. 
Paris.  Les  Editions  de  France.  1938.  226  pp. 
18  francs. — Novel  alx)ut  1937  Spain. 

★Claude  Fayet.  L'Epreuve  de  la  }Jeige.  Paris. 
Plon.  1938.  243  pp.  16.50  francs. — Novel 
revolving  around  winter  sports. 

★Jolan  Foldes.  ]e  me  marie.  Paris,  ^itions 
de  France.  1938.  288  pp. — The  successful 
Hungarian  noveli^  tries  it  again. 

★G.  de  la  Fouchardiere.  Hi^oire  d’un  petit 
Juif.  Paris.  Aubier.  1938.  252  pp.  18  francs. — 
An  Israelitish  Candide. 

★Pierre  Frondaie.  Le  Volontaire.  Paris.  Plon. 
1938.  303  pp.  18  francs. — Novel  of  Italian 
youth. 

★  Gu^ave  Gounouilhou.  Hiftoires  Bordelaises. 
Paris.  Editions  de  France.  1938.  245  pp. — 
Highly  flavored  regional  anecdotes. 

★Louis  Gratien.  Antoine  et  Cleopdtre.  AvP 
gnon.  Aubanel.  1937.  101  pp. — Five^aA 
tragedy  in  verse. 

★Abel  Hermant.  La  Bigurrure  plait.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1938.  235  pp.  — Group  of  short 
Tories,  with  scene  in  ancient  Greece  or 
modern  Europe. 

★Edm  nd  Jaloux.  L'Egaree.  Paris.  Plon.  1937- 
253  pp. — A  visit  to  the  province — and  after. 
★Andre  Lang.  Sleeping'Party.  Paris.  Les  6di' 
tions  de  France.  1938.  217  PP-  8.50  francs. — 
A  little  my^ery,  a  little  love,  a  little  intrigue. 
★Guy  de  Larigaudie.  Resonances  du  Sud.  Pa' 
ris.  Plon.  1938.  230  pp.  15  francs. — Chronicle 
of  the  South  Seas. 

★Adolphe  Laurain.  Au  crepuscule  du  monde. 
Paris.  La  Bourdonnais.  1937-  280  pp.  18  francs 
— Anticipatory  novel  about  an  Antichri^' 
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★Luce  Liurand.  Le  Rameau  ne  i<erdira  fyas. 
Paris.  BloudCf'Gay.  1938. 18l  pp.  16.50  francs. 
— Novel  about  the  search  for  happiness  in 
truth. 

★Maurice  Magre.  Le  Trcsor  des  Albigeois. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938.  254  pp.  16.50  francs. — 
Novel  of  the  16th  century,  scene  Toulouse. 
★Jacqueline  Marenis.  Les  Fantomes  de  la 
Solitude.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  235  pp.  18 
francs. — Romance  of  the  desert. 

★Pierre  Marois.  Rouer.a.  Paris.  Plon.  1938. 
243  pp.  18  francs.  -“Adolescence,  1938." 
★Fran9ois  Mauriac.  Asmodee.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1938.  227  PP-  18  francs. — Five  acft  play  about 
an  old  provincial  family. 

★Denise  Mellot.  Premier  mariage.  Paris. 
Denoel.  1938.  222  pp.  18  francs. — Novel  of 
Senegal. 

★Henry  de  Monfreid.  L'Enfant  Sauvage. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  283  pp.  20  francs. — 
Chronicle  of  Somaliland. 

★Ebba  de  Pauli.  L'Ermite.  Neuchatel.  Dela- 
chaux  6^  Niesstle.  203  pp.  3  Swiss  francs. — 
Allegorical  stories,  with  a  profound  social 
implication. 

★P.  Pavlenko.  La  Cue  dans  la  Taiga.  Paris, 
^itions  Sociales  Internationales.  1938. 247  PP- 
18  francs. — Novel  about  the  grow'th  of  social' 
ism  in  the  Far  Ea^t. 

★Joseph  Peyre.  De  Cape  et  d'Epee.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1938.  277  PP-  18  francs. — More 
:^tories  of  the  bull  ring. 

★Charles  de  Peyret-Chappuis.  Frenesie.  Pa- 
ns.  Fasquelle.  1938.  189  pp-  16.50  francs. — 
Three'acft  play;  a  great  hit  of  the  season. 
★Henri  Poydenot.  Impasse  de  I'Avenir. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  245  pp.  18  francs. — A  house 
in  search  of  its  soul. 

★Serge  Seyse.  Le  Cahier  d'heures.  Paris.  La 
Bourdonnais.  1938. 159  pp-  12  francs. — Crime 
novel. 

★Louis  Le  Sidaner.  Monsieur  Marcel.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue  Critique. — The  ^ory  of  a 
small  bank  clerk  who  ^^tarts  out  to  set  the 
world  right. 

★A.  Tabarant.  89  (L' Aube).  Paris.  Fasquelle. 
1938.  375  pp.  25  francs. — A  dehnitive  edition; 
the  fir^  in  1893. 

★Andre  Tabet.  Rue  de  la  Marine.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1938.  317  pp- — Detedtive 
novel,  scene  the  harbor  of  Algiers. 

★Abbe  Vallee.  La  Parabole  du  Forgeron. 
Paris.  Spes.  1938.  134  pp.  9  and  10  francs. — 
The  revolt  of  the  machine. 

★Lanza  del  Va^o.  Judas.  Paris.  Grasset. 
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1938.  250  pp.  18  francs. — Romanticized  New 
Te^ament  tragedy. 

★Marguerite  Yourcenar.  Les  Songes  et  les 
Sorts.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  222  pp.  16.50 
francs. — Short  Tories,  said  to  be  accounts  of 
dreams. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Inaki  de  Aberrigoyen.  7  Mois  et  7  Jours 
dans  I'Espagne  de  Franco.  Paris.  Peyre.  1938. 
160  pp.  10  francs. — Experiences  and  observa' 
tions  of  a  Basque  prieA. 

★  Odtave  Aubry.  Le  Second  Empire.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1938.  697  PP-  26  francs. — As  a  social 
phenomenon. 

★R.  Barroux.  Dagobert,  roi  des  Francs.  Paris. 
Payot.  1938.  223  pp.  30  francs. — One  of 
the  6rift  workers  for  the  unity  of  France. 
★Pierre  Belperron.  Lindbergh.  Paris.  Plon. 
1938.  95  pp.  3  francs. — Chiefly,  his  achieve- 
ments  in  aviation. 

★Rene  Benjamin.  Chronique  d'un  Temps 
Trouble.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  241  pp.  18  francs. — 
Letters  from  an  officer  in  Syria. 

★Bernard  Bernier,  ^edar.  Paris.  Plon.  1938. 
244  pp.  18  francs. — Notebooks  of  a  Syrian 
mehari^e. 

★G.  Gendarme  de  Bevotte.  Souvenirs  d'un 
Universitaire.  Paris.  Perrin.  1938.  323  pp. 
18  francs. — Memoirs  of  a  university  professor. 
★Francis  Carco.  Blumelein  35.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1937-  252  pp.  17.50  francs.  -Confes¬ 
sions  of  an  army  officer. 

★Jane  Catulle  Mendes,  Sampiero  Corso. 
Paris.  Robeyr.  1938.  422  pp.  25  francs. — In 
which  a  legend  becomes  hi^ory. 

★General  Clement-Grandcourt.  Au  Levant. 
Paris.  Attinger.  1936.  192  pp.  20  francs. — 
True  Tories  of  bandits,  etc. 

★Souky  de  Cotte.  La  Reine  Vierge.  Paris. 
Michel.  255  pp.  18  francs. — Private  life  of 
Elizabeth  of  England. 

★G.  Crouvezier.  La  vie  de  Voltaire.  Paris. 
Sorlot.  1937-  165  pp.  15  francs. — “Le  vrai 
visage  de  Voltaire.” 

★Jeanne  Danemarie.  Une  Fille  Amhicaine  de 
Monsieur  Vincent:  Anne'Elisabeth  Seton. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  223  pp.  18  francs. — 
Founder  of  the  American  Sixers  of  Charity. 
★Leon  Daudet.  La  vie  orageuse  de  Clemenceau. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1938.  317  PP-  18  francs. 
— Written  in  the  same  vein  as  his  La  Tragique 
Exigence  de  Vidor  Hugo. 
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■^Albert  Dubeux.  Julia  Bartet.  Paris.  Plon. 
1938.  402  pp.  40  francs. — Life  of  a  great 
adress. 

•^Alfred  Fabre'Lucc.  Le  Secret  de  la  Repu- 
blique.  Paris.  Grasset.  240  pp.  18  francs. — 
Fifteen  years  of  French  politics. 

'^Andre  Fribourg.  La  Vidtoire  des  Vaincus. 
Paris.  Denoel.  1938.  432  pp.  30  francs. — 
Germany  since  1862. 

-i^Julien  Green.  Journal  1928'1934.  Paris. 
Plon.  1938.  301  pp.  18  francs. — Fird  volume 
of  his  intimate  memoirs. 

•^Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Mon  Temps.  II.  La  TroP 
siane  Republique.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  530  pp. 
40  francs. — From  Gambetta  to  Jules  Ferry. 
★Abel  Hcrmant.  La  Caftiglione.  Paris.  Ha- 
chette.  1938.  251  pp.  18  francs. — “La  dame  de 
coeur  des  Tuileries.” 

★Abel  Hermant.  Chroniques  de  Lancelot  du 
“Temps."  Paris.  Larousse.  1938.  376  pp. — 
Volume  2,  1935'1936. 

★Andre  Josset.  Les  Borgia.  Paris.  Fasquelle. 
1938.  168  pp.  15  francs. — “Famille  etrange.” 
★Charles  Kundler.  La  Vie  privee  de  Marie' 
Antoinette.  Paris.  Hachette.  1938.  254  pp.  18 
francs. — In  which  she  assumes  the  role  of 
a  Greek  tragedy  heroine. 

★Louis  de^  Launay.  Les  Entretiens  d'Ahasvc' 
rus.  Paris.  Editions  du  Courrier.  1938. 189  pp. 
20  francs. — Hidory  of  a  contemporary  Jewish 
family  in  Paris. 

★Gabriel  de  Lautrec.  Souvenirs  des  Jours  sans 
Souci.  Paris.  La  Tournelle.  1938. — The  great 
and  the  near  great  — with  their  hair  down. 
★Gina  Lombroso  Ferrero.  L'Eclosion  d'une 
Vie.  Paris.  Rieder.  1938.  302  pp.  18  francs. — 
His  mother's  notes  on  the  life  of  Ferrero,  from 
birth  to  his  twentieth  year. 

★Geo  London.  Les  Grands  Proces  de  I'Annee 

1937.  Paris.  Les  Editions  de  France.  1938. 
237  PP-  18  francs. — Birdseye  view  of  legal 
excitement  in  France. 

★Pierre  Melon.  Le  Genial  Hogendorp.  Paris. 
Calmann'Levy.  1938.  228  pp.  22  francs. — 
One  of  Napoleon's  right'hand  men. 

★Jacinto  Miquelarena.  Traque  dans  Madrid. 
Paris.  Calmann-Levy.  1938.  201  pp.  18  francs. 
— Vidim  of  red  persecution. 

★Maurice  Paleologue.  Les  Precurseurs  de 
Lenine.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  247  PP- — Prelude  to 
revolution. 

★  *  *  *.  Maurice  Ravel.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1938.  98  pp.  10  francs. — An  intimate  biog' 
raphy. 

★Mme  Saint'Rene  Taillandier.  Madame  de 


Sevigne  et  sa  Fille.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  301 
pp.  18  francs. — Makers  of  tradition. 

★Gerard  Tongas.  Ataturl(.  Paris.  Geuthner. 

1937.  100  pp.  15  francs. — And  modem 
Turkey. 

★P.  VaillantGIouturier.  Enfance.  Paris,  ^di- 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1938.  255  pp. 
18  francs. — Childhood  memoirs. 

★Luc  Valti.  Mon  ami  le  Roi.  Paris.  Les  Vi¬ 
rions  de  France.  1938.  249  pp.  18  francs. — 
The  truth  about  Condantine  of  Greece. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★Guy  Chantepleure.  Mes  Souvenirs  de  Bali. 
Paris.  Calmann-Levy.  1938.  206  pp. — She 
knew  it  before  the  tourids  discovered  it. 
★Jacques  Delamain.  Portraits  d'Oiseaux.  Pa' 
ris.  Stock.  1938.  209  pp. — With  32  drawings 
in  color  by  Roger  Reboussin. 

★Jean  Dorsenne.  Je  lis  dans  les  Bites.  Paris. 
Editions  de  France.  1938.  81  pp. — Little  tales 
about  cats,  dogs  and  birds. 

★Paul  Hazoume.  Dog  uicimi.  Paris.  Larose. 

1938.  511  pp. — Manners  and  cudoms  of 
ancient  Dahomey. 

★Adrien  de  Meevis.  Amerique  Amusante. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1938.  214  pp.  16.50  francs. 
— “If  England  was  what  England  seems....'' 
★Louis'Charles  Royer.  L' Amerique  toute  nue. 
Les  Editions  de  France.  1938.  233  pp.  18 
francs. — Mais  pas  toute  1' Amerique  nue. 
★Edouard  Wyss'Dunant.  Sur  les  HautS'PIa- 
teaux  Mexicains.  Paris.  Attinger.  207  PP- — 
Another  foreigner  discovers  Mexico. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Biographic  d  I'U' 
sage  des  Oiseaux.  Bruxelles.  Journal  des  Poetes. 
1937-  30  pp.  10  francs. — Poems,  translated  by 
Edmond  Vandercammen. 

★Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Le  Temps  Manuel. 
Paris.  Debresse.  1936.  118  pp.  10  francs. — 
Translation  of  the  Ecuadorian's  poems,  by 
Adolphe  de  Falgairolle. 

★Rene  van  der  El^.  Deitin  des  Masses. 
Bruxelles.  Editions  Litteraires.  4  pp. — Prole' 
tarian  poem. 

★Armand  Godoy.  Le  Poeme  de  VAtlantique. 
Paris.  Grasset.  36  pp.  15  francs. — A  series  of 
mystical  sonnets. 

★Jose  Marti.  Poesies.  Paris.  Grasset.  1937- 
149  pp.  20  francs. — Translated  into  French 
verse  by  Armand  Godoy. 

★Henri  Pourrat.  Le  Secret  des  Compagnons. 
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Paris.  Gallimard.  1937-  251  pp.  18  francs. — 
Prose  poems  in  honor  of  various  kinds  of 
handicrafts. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★F.  de  Chasseloup  Laurat.  Art  Rupeftre  au 
Hoggar.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  63  pp. — Arti.<ftic 
relics  in  central  Sahara. 

★Ambroise  Vollard.  En  ecoutant  Cezanne, 
Degas,  Renoir.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  324  pp. 
40  francs. — Intimate  memoirs. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

•A'Paul  Buyssens.  Le  Pithecanthrope  haiuil 
un  pygmee?  Bruxelles.  Pumal.  1937-  49  pp. — 
Considerations  on  human  genealogy. 

★Albert  Colnat.  Les  Epidemies  et  I'Hiftoire. 
Paris.  Editions  Hippocrate.  1937.  191  pp. — 
Ancient  and  modern. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Dr.  Rene  Allendy.  Le  Crime.  Paris.  Cra- 
pouillot.  May,  1938.  65  pp.  15  francs. — Some 
horrible  cases  of  perversions,  documented  and 
illuArated. 

★Jacques  Bainville.  L'Angleterre  et  I'Empire 
Britannique.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  243  pp.  25 
francs. — A  rapprochement. 

★Paul  Buyssens.  Les  Trois  Races  de  I' Europe 
et  du  Monde.  Bruxelles.  Pumal.  1936.  266  pp. 
35  francs. — That  is,  Mediterranean,  Nordic 
and  Negro. 

★Jean  Caret.  Pax  ChriSli.  Bruxelles.  La  Cite 
Chretienne.  1938.  125  pp.  10  francs. — And 
what  it  could  mean  to  a  troubled  world. 
★Albert  Champdor.  Terres  et  Dieux  de  Syrie. 
Paris.  Attinger.  1936.  209  pp.  16.50  francs. — 
The  scramble  of  races  and  religions  in  the 
Near  EaA. 

★Doc.  Un  Poison.  L'Education  sexuelle. 
Strasbourg.  Editions  des  Oeuvres  Latines.  5 
francs. — Pamphlet  against  sex  education. 
★Ibon  d’^guizale.  Un  homme,  un  clerge,  un 
peuple.  Paris.  Peyre.  1938. 223  pp.  15  francs. — 
The  Basques  and  what  faces  them. 

★Jorge  El  Macho.  Panique  sur  Shanghai. 
Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  224  pp.  4.50  francs. — 
A  reporter  in  the  Sino-Japanese  cauldron. 
★Jean  Escarra.  L'Honorable  Paix  Japonaise. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  239  pp.  18  francs. — 
Which  means  her  undeclared  war. 

★  •  *  ♦  Eft'Ce  que  je  deviens  antisemite?  Paris. 
Les  Editions  de  France.  1938. 224  pp.  18  francs. 
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— If  so,  it  would  appear  to  be  M.  Blum’s 
fault. 

★Paul  Guitard.  La  France  retrouvee.  Paris. 
Les  Oeuvres  Fran^aises.  1937-  252  pp. — A 
joumalk^t  discovers  the  real  France. 

★Bernard  Lavergne.  Essor  et  Decadence  du 
Capitalisme.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  251  pp.  25 
francs. — What  ever>’body  ought  to  know 
about  capitalism. 

★J  .'R.  Miedan.  Comment  on  fait  un  etat: 
Lettonie  1938.  Paris.  Correa.  1938.  158  pp. — 
A  general  survey. 

★Francesco  Nitti.  La  desagregation  de  VEu' 
rope.  Paris.  Spes.  1938.  566  pp.  25  francs. — 
In  which  nationalism,  fascism,  Marxism  and 
several  other  isms  come  in  for  some  rough 
treatment. 

★Slavia  Poliakoff.  Au  Pays  des  Cobayes. 
Paris.  Perrin.  1938.  252  pp.  16  francs. — The 
recent  Moscow  trials. 

★E.  Pouresy.  Sous  le  Fleau  de  Vimmoralite. 
Paris,  ^ition  de  “Relevcment  Social.”  1937. 
12  francs. — Tome  second:  Cris  d'Alarme 
(I93l'l937).  Une  Inilitution  barbare. 

★C.T.  Ramuz.  Besoin  de  Grandeur.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1938.  189  pp.  16.50  francs. — The 
Weltanschauung  of  the  Suisses  romands. 
★Gonzague  de  Reynold.  Portugal.  Paris. 
Spes.  1936.  348  pp.  18  francs. — An  unpretem 
tious  but  shrewd  account  of  the  modem  ^te. 
★Em.  Ruir.  Le  grand  Carnage.  Paris.  Editions 
Medicis.  1938.  130  pp.  15  francs. — Prophc' 
cies  of  No^radamus  applied  to  1938'1947. 
★Comte  de  Saint-Aulaire.  La  Renaissance  de 
I'Espagne.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  325  pp.  20  francs. 
— A  former  ambassador  to  Spain  sees  in  the 
cmel  civil  war  the  avoidance  of  worse  evils 
for  Europe. 

★Denis  Saurat.  HiStoire  des  Religions.  Paris. 
Denoel.  1938. 415  pp.  37.50  francs. — Revision 
of  the  1933  edition. 

★Marcel  Sauvage.  La  Corrida.  Paris.  Denoel. 
1938.  229  pp.  18  francs. — Notes  on  the  Span' 
ish  war. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Dominique  Auvergne.  Regards  Catholiques 
sur  le  Monde.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer. 
1938.  146  pp.  18  francs. — Claudel,  Schwob, 
Mauriac  and  others  turn  seer. 

★Georges  Barbarin.  LTnvisible  et  moi.  Paris. 
Oliven.  1938.  191  pp.  18  francs. — Finding 
one’s  spiritual  level. 

★'Hughes  Beylard,  S.J.  Saint  Andre  Bobola. 
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Paris.  Spes.  1938.  116  pp.  9  and  10  francs. — 
A  new  saint. 

•^Charles  Cellerier.  La  Presence  de  Dieu. 
Paris.  Je  Sers.  20  francs. — An  argument  for 
the  exigence  of  God. 

•^Madeleine  Chasles.  La  Joie  par  la  Bible. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  248  pp.  18  francs. — A 
Catholic  looks  at  the  Bible. 
itLe  Clerge  Basque.  Paris.  Peyre.  1938.  158 
pp.  10  francs. — Reports  made  to  the  eccle- 
siasftical  authorities. 

■^Vidtor  Dillard.  Au  Dieu  Inconnu.  Paris. 
Beiiuchesnc.  1938.  232  pp. — Pious  reflecltions 
and  prayers. 

•^Mgr  R.  Fontenelle.  Sa  Saintete  Pie  XL 
Paris.  Spes.  1938.  501  pp.  20  francs. — The 
“official”  life. 

■^Adrien  Jans.  La  Pensee  de  Jacques  Riviere. 
Bruxelles.  La  Cite  Chretienne.  1938.  89  pp. — 
A  searcher  after  God. 

^Abbe  Jacques  Leclerq.  Equilibres.  Bru' 
xelles.  La  Cite  Chretienne.  1938.  38  pp. — 
How  shall  Man  maintain  his  balance? 

^Elie  Maire.  Trois  Gueux  du  Seigneur.  Paris. 
La  Bonne  Presse.  1937.  197  PP- — Saint  Benoit 
Labre,  Charles  Maire,  Germain  Nouveau. 
★Cita  et  Suzanne  Malard.  La  Pentecote.  Paris. 
Spes.  1938.  95  pp.  6.50  francs. — A  “radio' 
reportage,”  sequel  to  their  popular  Dieu 
Vivant. 

★Francois  Mauriac  and  others.  L'Homme  et 
le  Peche.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  317  PP.  18  francs. 
— “Notre  monde  oublie  le  peche,  mais  Ic  peche 
ne  nous  oublie  pas.” 

★W.  J.  Oehler.  ^lund  le  ciel  se  dechire.  Neu- 
chatel.  Delachaux  ^  Nie^le.  1938.  190  pp. 
3  Swiss  francs. — Religious  meditations. 

★F.  Palhories.  L'Epanouissement  de  la  vie. 
Paris.  Lanore.  1938.  364  pp.  25  francs. — From 
the  atom  to  the  soul. 

ieCathedra  Petri.  La  Patrie  et  la  Paix.  Paris. 
Dcsclee  de  Brouwer,  1938.  485  pp. — Pontiheal 
cdi(its  in  French  and  Latin,  comments  by  Yves 
de  la  Briere  and  P.  M.  Colbach,  S.  J. 

★P.  Aloys  Pottier.  Le  Pere  Pierre  Champion, 
S.J.  Paris.  Spes.  1938.  260  pp.  18  francs. — The 
evangelic  of  P.  Louis  Lallemant  and  his 
school. 

★R.  P.  Sertillanges.  ^u'e^t'ce  que  le  Catholi' 
cisme?  Paris.  Spes.  1938.  48  pp.  4  francs. — 
A  spiritual  resource  of  mankind. 

★Joseph  de  Tonquedec.  Les  Maladies  ner' 
veuses  ou  mentales  et  les  Manifestations  Diabo' 
liques.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1938.  240  pp.  15 
francs. — And  the  consolations  of  religion. 
★Gabriel  Trarieux'd’Egmont.  La  Vie  d'Ou' 


tre'Tombe.  Paris.  Adyar.  1938.  141  pp,  15 
francs. — In  the  world’s  religions;  to  which  are 
added  some  curious  phenomena. 

★•Andre  Trocme.  Le  Chretien  et  les  haines 
politiques.  Aubervilliers  (Seine).  La  Reconcilia' 
tion.  1  franc. — A  plea  for  tolerance. 

★Louis  Vialle.  Defense  de  la  Vie.  Paris. 
Alcan.  1938.  166  pp.  16  francs. — Essays  in 
philosophy. 

★Paul  Vignaux.  La  Pensee  au  Moyen  Age. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1938.  208  pp.  15  and 
17.50  francs. — It  was  not  so  simple  as  mo^ 
commentators  would  have  us  believe. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

•k Conferences.  Paris.  Boivin.  67  pp.  10  francs. 
— Delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  In^itut 
de  Lingui^ique,  Universite  de  Paris. 

★Albert  Dauzat.  DiStionnaire  Etymologique. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1938.  762  pp.  (double'cob 
umn). — Up-tcHdate  and  provided  with  many 
new  aids. 

★Benjamin  Hue  et  Francois  Robin.  HiStoire 
et  Dessous  de  la  Radio.  Paris.  Les  Editions 
de  la  France.  1938.  259  pp.  18  francs. — In 
France  and  elsewhere. 

★Emile  Leroy.  Guide  des  bibliotheques  de 
Paris.  Paris.  Edition  des  Bibliotheques  Na' 
tionales.  1937.  283  pp. — An  aid  to  the  solu' 
tion  of  an  immense  and  complex  problem. 
★Nina  Potapova.  Le  Russe.  Paris.  Editions 
Sociales  Internationales.  1938.  192  pp.  24 
francs. — Beginning  book  for  Frenchmen; 
part  I. 

★Lt. 'Colonel  de  Thomasson.  Les  Curiosites 
de  la  Langue  Franfaise.  Paris.  Larousse.  1938. 
285  pp. — Study  in  semantics. 
itVocabulaire  orthographique.  Paris.  Larousse. 
272  pp. — Words  in  families. 

★W.  von  Wartburg.  Evolution  et  Structure  de 
la  Langue  Franfaise.  Leipzig.  Teubner.  1937. 
290  pp.  4.05  and  4.80  marks. — A  second  edi' 
tion  of  this  authoritative  work. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Hanns  Braun.  Hier  irrt  Goethe — unter  an' 
deren.  Miinchen.  Heimeran.  122  pp.  3  marks. 
— Anachronisms,  from  Homer  to  our  own 
days. 

★Dr.  F.  Briiggemann.  Die  Aufnahme  Shal^C' 
speares.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937-  307  PP-  7-50, 
9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Ent' 
wicl{lungsreihen,  Reihe  Aufkjdrung,  Bd.  11. 
★Erasmus  von  Rotterdam.  Briefe.  Leipzig. 
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Dieterich.  1938.  575  pp.  5.80  marks. — Trans' 
lated  and  edited  by  Walther  Kohler. 

★Dr.  Paul  Kluckhohn.  Dramen  von  Clemens 
Brentano  und  Ludwig  Achim  von  Arnim. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  306  pp.  7-50,  9  and 
15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl(' 
lungsreihen,  Reihe  Romantil{,  Bd.  21. 
★Kri^ian  Kraus.  Hans  Clauert,  der  mdrl^ische 
Eulenspiegel.  Berlin.  Scherl.  127  pp.  2  marks. — 
A  16th  century  Spassvogel. 

★Hermann  Christian  Mettin.  Der  politische 
Schiller.  Berlin.  Theaterverlag  Langen'Miil' 
ler.  1937.  66  pp. — Politics  in  his  life  and  in 
his  work. 

★Clementina  di  San  Lazzaro.  Ina  Seidel.  Stutt' 
gart.  Metzler.  1938.  192  pp.  5.80  marks. — 
Life,  influence  and  work. 

★Dr.  Eduard  Stemplinger.  }{achromantH(er. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  328  pp.  7  50,  9  and 
15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl^lungS' 
reihen,  Reihe  FormhunSl,  Bd.  2. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Tania  Blixen.  Afril^a,  dunl{el  lockende  Welt. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' Anhalt.  352  pp. 
— Experiences  of  a  farmerette.  From  the 
English. 

★Kasimir  Edschmid.  Der  Liebesengel.  Berlin. 
Zsolnay.  1937.  439  pp. — Love  in  Florence. 
icEwige  Heimat.  Berlin.  Bong.  1935.  324  pp. 
4.80  marks. — Novellen  by  Blunck,  Briies, 
Gagem,  Stehr  and  others. 

★GuAav  von  FeAenberg.  Das  ilille  Tal. 
Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1937.  249  pp. — Novel  about 
the  search  for  ultimate  values. 

★Otto  Flake.  Personen  und  Persorwhen.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Fischer.  1938.  374  pp. — Novel  about  a 
swanky  hotel  in  Baden-Baden. 

★Konrad  Haemmerling.  Der  Mann,  der 
Shal(espeare  hiess.  Berlin.  Deutscher  Verlag. 
1938.  445  pp. — The  bard  of  Avon. 

★Karl  Haensel.  Der  Banl{herr  und  die  Genien 
der  Liebe.  Berlin.  Fischer.  1938.  415  pp. — 
Story  of  Frankfurt  and  Hamburg  around  1800. 
★Hans  Harder.  In  Wologdas  weissen  Waldcm. 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1935.  224  pp.  3.80  marks. 
— Bitter  expose  of  the  Bolshevik  regime,  in 
novel  form.  Reprinted  from  the  privately  pub¬ 
lished  edition. 

★Gert  von  Klass.  Das  alte  Haus.  Berlin. 
Propylaen-Verlag.  1937-  484  pp.  5.50  and 
6.50  marks. — A  noble  military  family  before 
the  war. 

★Die  l{leine  Bucherei,  93-96.  Miinchen.  Lan- 
gen-Mviller.  1938.  52  to  76  pp.  80  pfennigs. — 
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Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Italienisches  Abcn- 
teuer.  Hermann  Claudius.  Mein  Vater  Emil. 
Georg  Grabenhor^.  Spate  Heiml{ehr.  Kilian 
Koll.  Andreas  auf  der  Fahrt.  Dr.  Owlglass. 
Scherzo. 

★Lutz  Knecht.  Das  Chasseurlied.  Berlin. 
Vier  Falken  Verlag.  1937.  348  pp. — Four 
generations  in  the  Wasgau. 

★Heinrich  Koitz.  Stilles  Licht  —Geliebtes 
Land.  Berlin.  Neff.  1937.  365  pp.  4.20  and 
5.50  marks. — The  Ukraine  uprising  of  1917- 
1920. 

★Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Das  letzte  Gewehr.  Berlin- 
Steglitz.  Reichel.  1938.  212  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
1848  in  a  small  German  ^ate. 

★Kaethe  Liibbert-Griese.  Der  Teufel  m 
MunSter.  Berlin.  Grote.  1937.  251  pages. — A 
yam  about  the  Wiedertaufer. 
itMarholds  Jugendbucher,  7,  8,  14,  16,  26, 
43,  46.  Halle-Saale.  Marhold.  46  to  64  pp. — 
Little  books  for  little  people. 

★Hans  Nowak.  Zinl^  wird  Gold.  Breslau. 
Korn.  1937-  244  pp.  5  marks. — A  Silesian 
induiftrial  magnate. 

★Sigismund  v.  Radecki.  }^ebenbei  b€mcr}{t. 
Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1937.  311  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
Humorous  sketches. 

★Edzard  Schaper.  Das  Lied  der  Vater.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Insel-Verlag.  78  pp. — Tale  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

★Heinrich  Spoerl.  Man  ^ann  ruhig  daruber 
sprechen.  Berlin.  Neff.  160  pp.  2.40  marks. — 
Humorous  little  sketches  and  anecdotes, 
very  modem. 

★Tarjei  Vesaas.  Fine  Frau  ruft  heim.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  1937.  350  pp.  5.80  and  6.80 
marks. — The  urge  to  hearth  and  family. 

★K.  H.  Waggerl.  Kalendergeschichten.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Insel-Verlag.  72  pp.  80  pfennigs. — Tales 
and  legends. 

★Ehm  Welk.  Die  Lebensuhr  des  Gottlieb 
Grambauer.  Berlin.  Deutscher  Verlag.  1938. 
531  pp. — Novel,  purporting  to  be  the  remi¬ 
niscences  of  a  much-experienced  nonagena¬ 
rian. 

★Wolfgang  Weyrauch.  Strudel  und  ^uell. 
Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1938.  222  pp. — Marriage- 
shipwrecked  and  saved. 

★Lajos  Zilahy.  Etwas  treibt  im  Wasser. 
Wien.  Zsolnay.  1937.  246  pp. — Tragic  talc 
of  a  young  fisherman. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Heinz  Barth.  Romanische  Kopfe.  Berlin. 
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Deutscher  Verlag.  1938.  256  pp. — Photo 
graphs  and  sketches  of  noted  contemporaries. 
■^Werner  Beumelberg.  Der  Konig  und  die 
Kaiserin.  Berlin.  Stalling.  1938.  459  pp.  7-80 
marks.  —  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria 
Theresa. 

★Karl  Josef  Friedrich.  Voll{sfreund  Gregory. 
Leipzig.  Klotz.  1938.  141  pp.  2.80  marks. — 
An  American'bom  scholar  who  gave  his  life 
for  Germany  in  the  world  war. 

★Alexander  von  GleicheoRusswurm.  Der 
W under  doctor.  Augsburg.  Hass.  1937.  264  pp. 
— A  hi.4tory  of  medical  arts  from  antiquity 
down. 

icHermann  Herder  1864'1937.  Freiburg  i.  Br. 
Herder.  1938.  67  pp. — A  memorial  from  the 
employees  of  the  publishing  house. 

★Augu^  Horch.  Ich  haute  Autos!  Berlin. 
Schiitzen'Verlag.  1937.  348  pp. — From  black' 
smith's  apprentice  to  induArial  monarch. 
★Gerhard  Kowalewski.  Grosse  Mathemati1{er. 
Miinchen.  Lehmann.  1938.  SOO  pp.  7-65, 
10.20  and  11.60  marks. — From  Thales  to 
Gauchy. 

★Karl  Bennow  von  Mechow.  Lehen  und 
Zeit.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  and  St.  Louis.  Herder. 
1938.  151  pp.  $1.50. — Reminiscences  from 
Upper  Au^ria. 

★Werner  Philipp.  Ivan  Peresvetov.  Konigs' 
berg.  Ost'Europa- Verlag.  1935.  123  pp.  5.20 
marks. — A  Moscow  reformer  of  the  16th 
century. 

★Werner  Picht.  Die  Wundlungen  des  Kdmf>' 
fers.  Berlin.  Friedrich  Vorwerk.  1938.  183  pp. 
4.80  marks. — The  evolution  of  the  European, 
especially  the  German,  fighter,  from  pre- 
hi^oric  times  to  the  present. 

★Hildegarde  Schaeder.  Die  dritte  Koalition 
und  die  Heilige  Alliunz.  Konigsberg.  OA- 
Europa- Verlag.  1934.  100  pp.  4.50  marks. — 
Based  on  new  sources. 

★Dr.  Em<!t  Schiile.  Russlund  und  Frant^reich. 
Konigsberg.  O^'Europa-Verlag.  1935.  168  pp. 
6.50  marks. — From  the  Crimean  to  the  Italian 
War  of  1856'!  859. 

★Maria  de  Smeth.  Viva  Esfyaiia!  Arriba, 
Espana!  Berlin.  Nibelungen'Verlag.  1937- 
224  pp.  3.50  and  4.50  marks. — A  woman’s 
war  experiences. 

★Frank  Thiess.  Tsushima.  Berlin.  Zsolnay. 
1937.  514  pp. — Hi^ory  of  a  sea  fight  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war. 

★Josef  Weingartner.  Abdlard  und  Bernhard. 
Innsbruck.  Tyrolia.  1937-  380  pp.  5.50  marks. 
— The  thinker  and  the  saint. 

★Paul  Wentzeke.  Die  unvollendete  Deutsche 


Revolution  1848.  Miinchen.  Bruckmann.  1938. 
255  pp.  7-80  marks. — And  what  it  means 
today. 

★Paul  Wentzeke,  Kurt  Blaum  u.  a.  Elsass' 
Lothringen  1S71'1918.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Die^erweg.  1938.  173  pp. — A  symposium. 
★Heinrich  Zillich.  Attilas  Ende.  Miinchen 
Langen'Miiller.  1938.  105  pp.  2  40  marks. — 
His  fir^  work,  in  a  new  jacket. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★Theodor  Bogler.  Tagebuch  einer  FranJp'eich 
fahrt.  Koln.  Bachem.  1938.  119  pp.  2  and  3 
marks.  —Beyond  the  great  gulf. 

★Walter  Bosshard.  Kuhles  Grasland  Mongo- 
lei.  Berlin.  Deutscher  Verlag.  1938.  217  PP- — 
The  beauty  and  terror  of  the  ^ppes. 

★Josef  Maria  Frank.  Mexico  iil  aruiers.  Ber- 
lin.  Universitas.  1938.  354  pp.  7-50  and  8.50 
marks. — A  trip  through  Aztecland. 

★Franz  Heske.  Im  heiligen  Lande  der  Ganges' 
quellen.  Neudamm.  Neumann.  1937.  352  pp. 
— Beautifully  illuArated  travel  book. 

★Dr.  Hiyoshi  Kato.  Mandschul^uo.  Konigs¬ 
berg.  O^-Europa-Verlag.  1937-  71  PP-  2 
marks. — A  guide  to  its  economic  and  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities. 

★Bruno  Liljefors.  Das  Reich  des  Wildes. 
Neudamm.  Neumann.  1938. 186  pp. — A  book 
about  hunting;  illu^rated  with  magnificent 
color  plates. 

★A.  Warkentin.  Die  Geftah  des  Teufels  in 
der  Deutschen  Voll{ssage.  Newton,  Kansas. 
Bethel  College.  1937.  84  pp. — Heavily  docu¬ 
mented  ^udy  of  that  personage’s  nature  and 
fun<ftions. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

★Gertrud  Biirgi.  Schoner  Tag.  Frauenfeld. 
Huber.  1933.  61  pp. — Selected  pxjems. 
★Alfred  Neumann.  Rhodus.  Wien.  Saturn- 
Verlag.  1937-  225  pp. — “Neue  Ratsel-Dich- 
tungen.” 

★Chri^ian  Wulkin.  Spdtl{Unge.  Briissel-Man- 
teau.  64  pp.  2  marks. — A  Belgian,  of  Walloon 
descent,  pours  out  his  soul  in  German  verse. 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Hokusai.  Fujiyama,  der  ewige  Berg  Japans. 
Leipzig.  Insel'Verlag.  47  PP- — 36  woodcuts. 
★Bruno  Kroll.  Deutsche  Maler  der  Gegenwart. 
Berlin.  Rembrandt-Verlag.  1937-  162  pp. — 
Since  1900.  166  illuArations,  6  in  color. 
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★Heinrich  LCitzcler.  Fuhrer  zur  Kunft.  Frei' 
burg  i.  Br.  and  St.  Louis.  Herder.  1938.  224  pp. 
$2.75. — Hi^ory  of  art  in  terms  of  its  makers. 
★Walter  Passarge.  Deutsche  Werl(f(unft  der 
Gegenwart.  Berlin.  Rembrandt' Verlag.  154 
pp. — With  135  illu^rations. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★Egmont  Colerus.  Vom  Einmaleins  zum 
Integral.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1937.  404  pp. — 
“Mathematics  for  everybody." 

★Lgmont  Colerus.  Vom  Punf(t  zur  vierten 
Dimension.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1935.  445  pp. 
5  marks. — “Geometry  for  everybody.” 
★Egmont  Colerus.  Von  Pythagoras  bis  Hib 
bert.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1937.  363  pp.  5  marks. — 
“Mathematical  hi^ory  for  everybody.” 


GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Georg  Eichholz.  Die  Ant  wort  der  Kirche  auf 
den  Ruf  Gottes.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1938.  32 
pp.  60  pfennigs. — What  has  become  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity? 

ik-EI(l(lesia  II.  Die  Sl^andinavischen  Lander. 
Leipzig.  Klotz.  1938.  201  pp.  9  marks. — The 
church  in  Finland. 

★Hermann  Glockner.  Das  Abenteuer  des 
Geiiles.  Stuttgart.  Frommann.  1938.  376  pp. — 
The  inner  life  and  its  possibilities. 

★Oskar  Hammelsbeck.  Leben  unter  dem 
Wort.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1938.  53  pp.  90 
pfennigs. — The  mission  of  the  church  is  the 
burden  of  the  layman  as  well  as  the  ecclesia^ic. 
itLaienSibel.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  and  St.  Louis. 
Herder.  1938.  1035  pp.  $4.00. — Selections, 
translated  and  annotated. 

★Martin  Luther.  Jona.  Miinchen.  Kaiser. 
1938.  86  pp.  1.80  marks. — Edited  and  anno' 
tated  by  Gerhard  Krause. 

★Friedrich  OeAerle.  Die  Anthropologie  des 
Paracelsus.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1937.  151  pp.  6.50  marks. — Paracelsus’  view 
of  man  and  nature. 

★Erwin  Reisner.  Hebrderbrief.  Miinchen. 
Kaiser.  1938.  300  pp. — An  aid  to  the  Chri^ian 
under^nding  of  the  Old  Te^ament. 
★Friedrich  Alfred  Schmid  Noerr.  Ddmonen, 
Gotter  und  Gewissen.  Berlin.  Vorwerk.  1938. 
241  pp.  4.80  and  6.20  marks. — Myths,  modern 
man,  and  the  forces  which  struggle  for  his 
soul. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 
i^Deutsch'Bulgarische  Gesellschaft  e.  V.  Leip' 


zig.  Meiner.  1938.  228  pp.  5  marks. — Year- 
book:  edited  by  General  a.  D.  Ewald  von 
Massow. 

★Dr.  Willy  Hellpach.  Einfuhrung  in  die 
Vdll^erpsychologie.  Stuttgart.  Enke.  1938.  178 
pp.  8  and  9.80  marks. — Race  as  a  spiritual 
concept. 

★Thomas  Mann.  Vom  zuf{unftigen  Sieg  der 
Demo^ratie.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1938.  45  pp. 
2.20  francs. — Reprinted  from  Mass  und  Wert. 

GERMAN  ESSAYS 

★Ern^t  Wilhelm  Eschmann.  Erdachte  Briefe. 
Jena.  Diedcrichs.  1938.  153  pp. — Hypothet- 
ical  letters  to  great  intellectuals,  pa^  and 
present. 

★Philipp  Kramer.  Lob  des  Lebens  und  der 
Bucher,  ^rlin.  Furche-Verlag.  1938.  46  pp.  80 
pfennigs. — Sketches  by  a  bookworm. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Hans  Reimann.  Vergnugliches  Handbuch  der 
deutschen  Sprache.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1937-  322 
pp.  3.80  and  4.80  marks. — Entertaining  as 
well  as  helpful. 

★Gerhard  Storz.  Laienbrevier  iiber  den  Um' 
gang  mit  der  Sprache.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Socie- 
tatS'Verlag.  1937. 137  pp.  2.80  marks. — Gram' 
mar  does  not  deserve  the  negleCt  it  receives. 
★Em^  Wasserzieher.  Hans  und  Grete.  Bet' 
lin.  Diimmler.  1938.  92  pp.  1.12  marks. — 
A  dictionary  of  2,000  given  names. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★HeAor  P.  AgoAi.  Las  novelas  de  Max  Dicl{' 
mann.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  48  pp. — As  a 
social  force. 

★Joaquin  Casalduero.  Contribucion  al  eilu' 
dio  del  tema  de  don  Juan  en  el  teatro  espanol. 
Northampton,  Mass.  Smith  College.  1938. 
108  pp. — One  of  the  Smith  College  Studies 
in  Modern  Languages. 

★Carlos  Garcia  Prada.  Antologia  de  liricos 
colombianos.  Bogota.  Imprenta  Nacional. 
1937.  2  tomos.  463  and  500  pp. — A  well' 
chosen,  fairly  representative  and  long'needed 
work. 

★Alfredo  Gomez  de  la  Vega.  El  teatro  en  la 
U.  R.  S.  S.  Mexico.  Masas.  1938.  187  PP. — 
Thorough  ^udy  with  45  illu^rations. 
★Baltasar  Gracian.  El  criticon.  Philadelphia. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1938.  Tomo 
I.  404  pp.  $4.00.-^ritical  edition  by  M. 
Romera'Navarro, 
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★Agu-ftin  Mencos  Franco.  Literatura  guate' 
malteca,  en  el  pertodo  de  la  colonia.  Guatemala. 
Imprcnta  Nacional.  1937-  192  pp. — Work  of 
a  critic  and  writer  who  died  in  1902. 
•^Fermin  Perasa  Sarausa.  Anuario  bibliogrd' 
fico  cubano.  La  Habana.  Ediciones  Anuario 
Bibliograhco  Cubano.  1938.  119  pp. — Books 
and  periodicals,  li^d  alphabetically  by 
authors  with  cross  references  by  subjecft 
matter. 

•^Guillermo  Zellers.  La  novela  hiftSrica  en 
Espaha.  New  York.  In^tituto  de  las  Espahas. 
1938.  183  pp. — Survey  of  the  genre  from  1828 
to  1850. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Enrique  Amorim.  HiSlorias  de  amor.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  105  pp.  $8  m.-n. 
— Stories  of  the  Uruguayan  campo. 

★Hugo  Blym.  La  RebeliSn.  La  Paz.  Zig-Zag. 
1937.  123  pp. — Cuentos  of  the  Kollao. 
★Maria  Luisa  Bombal.  La  amortajada.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sur.  1938.  122  pp.  $2.00  m.-n. — 
My  Aery  novel. 

★Massimo  Bon  tern  pelli.  Vida  y  muerte  de 
Adria.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  173 
pp.  $15.00. — FirA  of  his  novels  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  Spanish. 

★L.  E.  Brieba.  Guerrilleros  insurgentes.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  147  pp.  $3  m.-n. 
— HiAorical  novel  of  the  war  for  inde¬ 
pendence. 

★Enrique  Espinoza.  Companeros  de  viaje. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1937.  158  pp. 
$6.00  m.-n. — Tales  by  a  disciple  of  Horacio 
Quiroga. 

★Manuel  Gilvez.  HiStoria  de  Arrabal.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Tor.  157  pp. — Tragedies  in  the 
slums  of  Buenos  Aires. 

★Max  Jimenez.  El  jatll.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Nascimento.  1937.  163  pp.  $10.00  m.-n. — 
Novel  of  the  high  Andes. 

★Solon  de  Mel.  El  fracaso  de  Cri£to.  Mexico. 
Mexico  Nuevo.  1938.  195  pp. — Short  Aories. 
★Benjamin  Subercaseaux.  .  .  .y  al  oeSte  li- 
mita  con  el  mar.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1937.  165  pp.  $12  m.-n. — Short  Aories. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Gerardo  CaAellanos.  Motivos  de  Cayo 
Hueso.  La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia  y  Cia.  1935. 
387  pp. — Cuban  exiles  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
★Manuel  Chavez  Nogales.  Juan  Belmonte. 


Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  $12.00. 
— Biography  of  a  great  matador. 

★Frank  Harris.  Mi  vida  y  amores.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  187  pp.  $18.00.— 
Fourth  and  laA  volume  of  his  colleAed  works. 
★Juan  B.  Iguiniz.  La  imprenta  en  la  ?Jueva 
Espafia.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1938.  61  pp.  $1.50 
m.-n. — From  EAeban  Martin  to  the  Aate  sub¬ 
sidized  press  of  today. 

★Pedro  Juan  Labarthe.  Pueblo,  Golgota  del 
espiritu.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Con  el 
autor.  1938.  490  pp. — Curious  focussing  of 
humanity  in  a  sort  of  autobiography. 

★Jose  Mancisidor.  De  una  madre  espahola. 
Mexico.  Mexico  Nuevo.  101  pp.  $1.00  m.-n. — 
A  poetic  chronicle,  sympathetic  to  the  de 
fadto  government. 

★Lie.  Lucio  Mendieta  Nunez.  El  derecho  pre' 
colonial.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1937.  64  pp.  $1.50 
m.-n. — Aztec  juAice. 

★Rafael  F.  Munoz.  Santa  Anna.  Mexico. 
Mexico  Nuevo.  1937.  249  pp. — A  Mexican 
view  of  the  “Napoleon  of  the  WeA.” 
★-Enrique  Juan  Palacios.  Ar<jueologia  de  Me¬ 
xico.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1937.  79  pp.  $2.00  m.-n. 
— The  earlier  cultures,  up  to  the  Toltec. 
★HeAor  Perez  Martinez.  Piraterias  en  Cam' 
peche.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1937.  84  pp.  $1.50 
m.-n. — An  almoA  forgotten  chapter  of  his¬ 
tory. 

★Dr.  Ramon  Puente.  Villa  en  pie.  Mexico. 
Mexico  Nuevo.  1937.  181  pp. — Bandit  or 
martyr? 

★Francisco  Romero.  Alejandro  Kom.  La  Pla¬ 
ta  (Argentina).  Universidad  Nacional  de  la 
Plata.  1938.  29  pp — Physician,  professor  and 
philosopher. 

SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Genaro  EArada.  El  arte  mexicano  en  Espafia. 
Mexico.  Porrua.  1937.  62  pp.  $1.50. — Paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  pottery,  featherwork  and  so 
forth. 

★Manuel  Toussaint.  La  pintura  en  Mexico. 
Mexico.  Porrua.  1936.  61  pp.  $1.50  m.-n. — 
Up  to  the  modemiAs. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Juan  Cunha  Dotti.  Guardian  oscuro.  Monte¬ 
video.  Alfa.  1937. — Verse,  conventional  in 
theme,  modern  in  form. 

★Juan  Cunha  Dotti.  3  cuademos  de  poesia. 
Montevideo.  Alfa.  1937. — Songs  and  sonnets. 
★Marcelo  Menasche.  24  poemas  con  dcAina- 
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larios.  Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  autor.  1938.  63 
pp. — Romances. 

★Gabriela  Mitral.  Tala.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur. 
1938.  286  pp.  $4.00. — Profound  and  ausJterc 
poetry. 

★Pedro  Salinas.  Loft  Angel  and  other  poems. 
Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1938. 
169  pp.  $2.00. — The  originals,  with  verse 
translations  by  Eleanor  L.  Turnbull. 

★Jose  Santos  Chocano.  Poemas  del  amor 
doliente.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1937. 
147  pp.  $15.00  m.'n. — His  erotic  poems,  the 
scene  Central  America. 

★Jose  Varallanos.  Primer  cancionero  cholo. 
Lima.  Altura.  1937.  37  pp. — Cantares  with 
the  genuine  folksong  element  in  them. 
★Xavier  Villaurrutia.  >Joilalgui  de  la  muerte. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur,  1938. 76  pp.  $2.00.  m.'n. — 
Elegiac  songs  from  a  sensitive  young  Mexican. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Alfonso  Caso.  La  religion  de  los  Aztecas. 
Mexico.  Porrua.  1936.  61  pp.  $1.50. — Illus' 
trated  and  with  bibliography. 

★Ramon  Femindez.  iEs  humano  el  hombre? 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1938.  235  pp.  $2.50  m.'n. 
— A  synthetic  philosophy  of  the  human 
conscience. 

★Felix  Lizaso.  Pasion  de  Marti.  La  Habana. 
Ucar,  Garcia  6^  Cia.  1938.  205  pp. — Marti 
the  philosopher. 

★tnrique  Molina.  De  lo  espiritual  en  la  vida 
humana.  Concepcion  (Chile).  La  Atenea. 

1937.  260  pp.  $20.00  m.-n. — A  philosophical 
recon^ruAion. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Jose  Gabriel.  Semanas  del  jardin.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  384  pp.  $25  m.-n. — 
Spain  and  America  as  viewed  in  a  hypo' 
thetical  book  by  Cervantes. 

★Enrique  Gonzalez  Aparicio.  El  problema 
agrario  y  el  credito  rural.  Mexico.  Imprenta 
Mundial.  1937.  64  pp.  $1.50. — Enciclopedia 
iluitrada  mexicana.  Better  prospects  for  the 
peon. 

★J.  A.  Gonzalo  Patrizi.  Rutas  venezolanas. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1938.  119  pp. — Essays,  on 
literary  and  socio'economic  que^ions. 

★R.  JuiK)y.  El  clero  espafiol  ante  la  guerra 
civil.  San  Jose  de  Co^  Rica.  Trejos  Hnos. 

1938.  173  pp.  $2.00. — Its  responsibilities, 
and  a  defense. 


★R.  Louzon.  La  contrarrevolucion  en  EspaHa. 
Buenos  Aires.  Nervio.  1938.  47  pp.  20  cen- 
tavos. — Its  causes  and  its  possible  effeds. 
★Jose  Mancisidor.  120  dws.  Mexico.  Mc' 
xico  Nuevo.  1937.  199  pp.  $2.00  m.'n.  -From 
Mexico  to  Moscow’. 

★Augu^o  Mijares.  La  interpretacion  pesi- 
mi^a  de  la  sociologia  HispanO' Americana. 
Caracas. Coop,  de  ArtcsGrahcas.  1938. 85  pp. — 
Three  essays  in  Venezuelan  problems. 
★Alfonso  Francisco  Ramirez.  Cueftiones 
a^tuales.  Mexico.  Editorial  de  Izquierda  de 
la  Camara  de  Diputados.  1938.  128  pp. — 
Essays  on  various  phases  of  what  is  hap' 
pening  in  Mexico. 

★Juan  Trejos.  Los  principios  de  la  economia 
poUtica.  San  Jose  de  Co^a  Rica.  Trejos  Hnos. 
1938.  134  pp.  $2.00. — Property,  labor  and 
value. 

★Jose  Varallanos.  Bandoleros  en  el  Peru. 
Lima.  Altura.  1937.  121  pp.  $1.50. — Essays  in 
sociology. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Roberto  Forcella.  D'Annunzio.  I887.  Fi' 
renze.  Sansoni.  1937.  621  pp.  40  lire. — 
Number  IV  of  the  Guide  Bibliografiche  of  the 
I^tituto  Nazionale  di  Cultura  Fasci^a. 
★Caterina  Lelj.  William  Blal(e.  Milano. 
Pietro  Vera.  1938.  c.  20  pp. — A  rhapsodic 
appreciation. 

★Annibale  Pesante.  Federico  Mistral  e  la 
Pleiade  Provenzale.  Udine.  I^ituto  delle  Edi' 
zioni  Accademiche.  1936.  315  pp.  20  lire. 
— An  attempt  at  popularizing  their  poetry. 
★Augu^to  Vicinelli.  La  Letteratura  d'ltalia. 
Milano.  Vallardi.  1937.  699  pp.  18  lire. — 
Volume  V,  Arcadian  and  prerevolutionary 
w’riting. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Luigi  Baglio.  L'Ultima  Storia.  Palermo. 
Sandron.  1937.  259  pp.  8  lire. — Short  Dorics 
and  legends. 

★Massimo  Bontempelli.  Miracoli  1923'1929. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1938.  397  pp. — Fifty 
tales. 

★Elena  Bonzanigo.  Storielle  primaverili.  Zu' 
rigo.  Fiissli.  104  pp.  2  and  2.50  francs. — 
Collected  short  Tories,  611ed  with  memories 
of  childhood. 

★Tullio  Colsalvatico.  Rapsodia  prima.  Mi' 
lano.  Sperling  6^  Kupfer.  1937.  226  pp.  10  lire. 
— Collection  of  novelle. 
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■^Giuseppe  Colucci.  L'Ombra  implacata. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1938.  300  pp.  10  lire. — 
Hi^orical  novel  of  the  3rd  century. 

•^E^ella  (Teresa  Noce).  Gioventu  senza  sole. 
Parigi.  Edizioni  Italiane  di  Coltura.  1938.  313 
pp.  16  francs. — Novel  of  youth  and  the  cheer- 
less  present. 

■^Alfredo  Fabietti.  La  Cavema  sul  Mare. 
Milano.  Vallardi.  1938.  201  pp.  6  lire. — 
Some  adventurous  boys  discover  a  German 
submarine  base  under  the  cliffs  of  Normandy. 
■^A.  R.  Ferrarin.  La  Parola  miSteriosa.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Vallardi.  1938.  213  pp.  6  lire. — Two 
curious  boys  and  an  abandoned  ca^le. 

★Tito  Lori.  II  gorgo.  Udine.  Edizione  Acca- 
demiche.  1937.  468  pp.  15  lire. — An  attempt 
to  6t  into  the  pattern  of  a  novel  all  the  social 
contradidions  of  our  time. 

★Emilio  de  Martino.  Uno  dei  Centomila. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1938.  396  pp.  10  lire. — 
Novel  about  sports  and  athletes. 

★Riccardo  Moritz.  Giudita.  Trie^e.  Miner¬ 
va.  1938.  59  pp.  8  lire. — A  tragedy  of  Assyria 
in  the  mythological  period. 

■^kClarlo  Pa^orino.  Una  cosa  da  nulla. — II 
bacio  della  Pritnavera.  Pavia.  Ancora.  1937. 
158  and  224  pp.  5  lire  each. — A  youth  spent 
in  the  fields,  a  young  manhood  in  the  seminary. 
★Bino  Sanminiatelli.  Le  Signore  di  Monte' 
gioia.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1938.  500  pp.  12  lire. 
— Novel  about  four  self-willed  ladies. 

★Gino  Saviotti.  II  Fanciullo  Rubato.  Milano. 
Vallardi.  1938.  209  pp.  6  lire. — A  boy’s  ad¬ 
ventures  in  righting  a  great  wrong. 

★Gino  Saviotti.  La  Maschera  Cinese.  Milano. 
Vallardi.  1938.  221  pp.  6  lire. — A  young 
detedlive  saves  his  father’s  reputation. 

★Enzo  Servi.  ^uasi  un  anno  di  febbre. 
Casino.  “Le  Fonti.’’  1937.  376  pp.  10  lire. — 
Novel,  inspired  by  a  Do^oevsky  model. 
★Yambo  (Enrico  Novelli).  Madonna  Pisa. 
Firenze.  Bemporad.  1937.  414  pp.  20  lire. — 
Tale  of  the  13th  century. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Carlo  Ca^agnoli.  Un  carattere  eroico.  Roma. 
Formiggini.  1937.  159  pp.  10  lire. — A  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  ^udy  of  Leopardi. 

★Franco  Ciarlantini.  Seconda  Guerra.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1938.  312  pp.  15  lire. — 
Strange  and  tragic  adventures  of  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  enterprise. 

★Francesco  Coro.  Settantasei  Ann;  di  Domi' 
nazione  Turca  in  Libia  (183S'1911).  Tripoli. 
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Maggi.  1937.  136  pp.  12  lire. — Study  of  civib 
economic  activities. 

★Palmiro  Togliatti  ed  altri.  Gramsci.  Parigi. 
Edizioni  Italiane  di  Coltura.  1938.  209  pp. 
8  francs. — Appreciations  of  a  labor  leader. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Arduino  Berlam.  Porci  e  Cignali.  Milano. 
Corticelli.  1938.  194  pp.  12  lire. — As  they 
have  appeared  in  arti^ic  and  hi^orical  repre¬ 
sentations.  75  illuArations. 

★Cesare  Caravaglios.  II  Foll^ore  Musicale  in 
Italia.  Napoli.  Rispoh".  1936.  469  pp.  40  lire. 
— The  canto  popolare  and  its  relations  to 
Italian  life. 

★Gianandrea  Gavazzeni.  Donizetti.  Milano. 
Bocca.  1937.  175  pp.  8  lire. — His  life  and  his 
music. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Elia  Aliperti.  I  Poemi  di  Virgilio  in  un  Gen' 
tone  di  Pietro  Angelo  Spera.  Napoli.  Sac.  Prof. 
Elia  Aliperti.  1938.  494  pp.  50  lire. — A  cento, 
made  up  of  verses  from  Vergil,  singing  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ. 

★Nicola  Moscardelli.  Le  piu  belle  liriche  ita' 
liane  dell'anno  1937*  Roma.  “Modemissima.’’ 
1938.  149  pp.  15  lire. — Fifty  poets,  repre¬ 
sented  by  as  many  lyrics. 

★Mario  Viscardini.  Occhi  Sereni.  Genova. 
Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1938.  159  pp.  8  lire. — 
Lyrics. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Leone  Vivante.  II  Concetto  della  Indetermi' 
nazione.  Milano.  Vallecchi.  1938.  231  pp.  10 
lire. — Indeterminism  in  the  light  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  biography  and  physics. 

★I.  Zolli.  II  T^azareno.  Udine.  lAituto  delle 
Edizioni  Accademiche.  1938.  371  pp.  30  lire. 
— New  Te^ament  exegetical  Judies. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Giorgio  Dimitrov.  Due  anni  di  lotta  eroica 
del  popolo  spagnuolo.  Parigi.  Edizioni  di  Coltura 
Sociale.  1938.30  pp.  1  franc. — A  resume  of  the 
Spanish  civil  war. 

★Arnaldo  Frateili.  Polonia,  frontiera  d'Eu' 
ropa.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1938.  362  pp.  15  lire. 
—Collected  newspaper  articles. 

★Giovanni  di  Jasio.  Educazione:  La  scuola 
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di  Fata  Azzurra.  Monte  S.  Angelo.  “La 
Favola.”  1938.  170  pp.  12  lire. — With  an 
essay  on  the  fun(ftion  of  education. 

★Tiberio  Kardos.  Che  cosa  fu  I'Umanesimo 
Ungherese?  Roma.  Accademica  d'Ungheria  di 
Roma.  1938.  48  pp.  8  lire. — The  basis  of  Hun¬ 
garian  culture. 

•^Michele  Renzulli.  L'ltalia  e  tl  Fascismo 
negli  Stdti  Uniti  d' America.  Roma.  Editrice 
Poliglotta.  1938.  239  pp. — Articles  published 
originally  in  the  Italian- American  press. 
★Renzo  Sertoli  Salis.  La  Politica  dei  Mandati 
Intemazionali.  Milano.  Centro  Studi  dell’I. 
C.  F.  1937-  95  pp.  10  lire. — With  all  its 
implications  of  truA  and  betrayal. 
ifTrots}{i  ed  il  Trots^ismo.  Parigi.  Edizioni  di 
Coltura  Sociale.  1938.  86  pp.  3  francs. — Texts 
and  documents. 

ITALIAN  ESSAYS 

★Sibilla  Aleramo.  Orsa  Minore.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  113  pp. — Essays,  sketches,  ob¬ 
servations  on  life  and  art. 

★Marino  Moretti.  Scrivere  non  e  necessario. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1938.  328  pp.  12  lire. — 
“Gli  umori  e  i  segreti  di  uno  scrittore  qua- 
lunque.” 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

itLantema  Verde.  Rio.  April  1938.  219  pp. 
— The  bulletin  of  the  Sociedade  Felippe  d’Oli- 
veira. 

★Vianna  Moog.Effl  de  ^ueiroz  e  o  seculo  XIX. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1938. 356  pp. — Attempt 
at  a  complete  evaluation. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Jose  Bezerra  Gomes.  Os  Brutos.  Rio.  Pon- 
getti.  1938.  170  pp.  6$000. — Novel  of  the 
Brazilian  llanos. 

★GaAao  Cruls.  Huloria  puxa  HiStoria.  Rio. 
Ariel.  1938.  275  pp.  8$000. — Brazilian  short 
Tories. 

★Francisco  Galvao.  Tropico.  Rio.  Pongetti. 
1938.  192  pp. — Novel  of  the  jungle. 

★Erico  Verissimo.  Olhai  os  Urios  do  campo. 
Porto  Alegre.  1938. 301  pp. — Another  power¬ 
ful  novel  from  the  eminent  young  Brazilian. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Manoel  de  Abreu.  Recenseamento  Toracico. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1938.  171  pp.  40  plates. 
— Diseases  and  treatments. 


★Ovidio  da  Cunha.  O  Homem  e  a  Paisagem. 
Rio.  Pongetti.  1938.  207  PP-  8$000. — Studies 
in  human  geography. 

★L.  Nogueira  de  Paula.  Racionalizagao  eco' 
nomica.  Rio.  Pongetti.  191  pp.  7$000. — 
Organized  labor.  Taylorism,  etc. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

★George  Boas,  Editor.  Courbet  and  the  T^atU' 
raliStic  Movement.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  1938.  149  pp.  $2.25. — Essays  read  at 
the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 

★M.  Ishaque.  Suf^hany  Aran'i'Iran.  Delhi. 
Jamia  Press.  1937.  550  pp.  25  rupees,  35 
shillings. — Poets  and  poetry  of  Modem 
Persia. 

★Theodore  Herzl  Leon.  The  Mexican  J^ovels 
of  Charles  Sealsfield.  St.  Louis.  Washington 
University.  1936.  24  pp. — A  Audy  of  sources 
and  hi^oricity. 

ieTransition.  Neuilly.  Transition.  Spring, 
1938.  282  pp.  $1.00. — Decennial  birthday 
number  of  the  magazine. 

ENGLISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Lawrence  Durrell.  The  Blac\  Boo\.  Paris. 
The  Obelisk  Press.  1938.  260  pp.  75  francs. — 
Fir^t  novel  by  a  young  Englishman. 

★Lacy  Lockert.  The  Best  Plays  of  Racine. 
Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press.  1936. 
412  pp.  $3.00. — Four  of  them,  translated  into 
rhymed  verse. 

★Sheila  Radice.  T^ot  All  Sleep.  London. 
Edward  Arnold.  1938.  319  pp.  7  shillings,  six 
pence. — Spook  ^ory. 

★George  Sylve^er  Viereck.  The  Temptation 
of  Jonathan.  Bo^on.  ChriAopher.  1938.  32  pp. 
$1.00. — An  allegory  of  the  world  today. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Annin  Hajman  Koller.  The  Abbe  du  Bos. 
Champaign,  Illinois.  Garrard  Press.  1937.  128 
pp. — A  precursor  of  Johann  Gottfried  Her¬ 
der. 

★Ricardo  Leven.  A  History  of  Argentina. 
Chapel  Hill.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  1937.  565  pp.  $4.00. — Translated  and 
edited  by  W.  S.  Robertson. 

ENGLISH  VERSE 

★Denis  Devlin.  Intercessions.  London.  Eu- 
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ropa  Press.  1937.  63  pp.  3  shillings,  six  pence. 
— Modernistic  poems. 

'^Charles  Henri  Ford.  The  Garden  of  Dis' 
order.  London.  Europa  Press.  1938.  78  pp. 
$1..50. — First  book  by  a  young  American  poet 
of  the  new  school. 

★Armand  Godoy.  The  Drama  of  Passion. 
London.  Mowbray.  126  pp. — Metrical  ver- 
sion  by  Malcom-McLaren. 

★Cecily  Mackworth.  Eleven  Poems.  Paris. 
Les  Editions  du  Booster.  16  pp. — JuSt  that. 

ENGLISH  ART 

★Eugene  Jolas.  VertigraliSl  Pamphlet.  Paris. 
Transition  Press.  1938.  11  pp. — Looking 
toward  a  new  artistic  conception. 

★Muna  Lee  de  Munoz  Marin.  Art  m  Re- 
view.  Rio  Piedras.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

1937.  196  pp. — Art  exhibitions  and  acquisi' 
tions  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  1929' 

1938. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Zaki  Ali.  Islam  in  the  World.  Lahore. 
Shaikh  Muhammad  Ashraf.  1938.  428  pp. — 
Its  emancipation  and  what  it  may  mean. 
★Karel  English.  German  Socialism  as  Pro' 
gramme  of  the  Sudeten  German  Party.  Prague. 
Orbis. — A  Czechoslovak  analysis  of  the 
minority  problem.  Also  published  in  German 
and  French. 

★Varian  Fry.  War  in  China.  New  York. 
Foreign  Policy  Association.  1938.  95  pp.  25c. 
— Excellent  summary';  takes  notice  of  the 
U.  S.  position. 

★Mario  Girardon.  The  Key  to  Mussolini's 
Secret.  New  York.  Italian  Editorial  Associa- 
tion.  1937.  26  pp. — Account  of  a  journalist- 
colleague . 

★Samuel  Guy  Inman.  Latin  America.  Its 
Place  in  World  Life.  Chicago.  Willett  Clark. 
1937.  462  pp.  $3.75. — A  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  complexities  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

★Maurice  LacoSte.  Recon^nu^ion  for  Peace. 
New  York.  Amerique.  1937.  36  pp.  lOc. — 
The  answer  to  Fascism. 

★Oscar  Morineau,  The  Good  J^eighbor. — 

*  *  *.  Diplomatic  J^otes  Exchanged  Between 
the  Mexican  and  British  Governments  on 
Account  of  the  Oil  Industry  Expropriation. — 

*  *  *.  Third  Diplomatic  J^ote  from  British 
Government  and  Reply  from  Mexican  Govern' 
ment  in  Connection  with  Oil  Industry  ExprO' 


priation.  Mexico.  Mexican  Government.  1938. 
19  to  30  pp. — Mexico  makes  clear  her  posi¬ 
tion. 

★Gouverneur  General  Olivier.  France  and 
the  Colonial  Problem.  Paris.  Centre  d’lnfor- 
mations  Documentaires.  1938.  38  pp.  1  s.  or 
25c. — A  synthesis  of  the  whole  situation. 
★Stephen  N.  SeStanovich.  Slavs  in  California. 
Oakland.  Slavonic  Alliance  of  California. 
1937.  136  pp. — Their  historical,  economic 
and  social  contribution. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Har  Dayal.  Twelve  Religions  and  Modem 
Life.  Edgware  (Middlesex).  Modem  Culture 
Institute.  1938.  250  pp.  2  shillings  6  pence. — 
From  Zoroastrianism  to  Positivism. 

★R.  O.  Rivera.  Methods  and  Technique  in 
Compiling  Latin  American  Bibliography. — 
Mimeograph  publication  of  a  paper  read  by 
the  Director  of  Duke  University  Press,  at  the 
Latin-American  sedtion  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 

POLYGLOT  DICTIONARY 

★Slotvni^  Techniczny  w  czterech  Jezyl^ach. 
Warszawa.  Ksiegarnia.  Techniczna.  603  pp. 
(double-column). — Second  arrangement  of  this 
multi-lingual  technical  didtionary — German, 
Polish,  English,  French. 

AAA 

Another  evidence  of  the  astounding  popu¬ 
larity  of  Paul  Ernst  in  Germany  is  the  existence 
since  1933  of  a  “Paul-ErnSt-Gesellschaft,” 
whose  headquarters  is  located  at  Hubertus- 
Strasse  4,  Miinchen  19,  publishing  a  Paul  EmSt 
annual,  for  which  some  previously  unpublished 
work  of  Paul  EmSt  is  always  forthcoming. 

“In  the  history  of  the  German  language  and 
German  civilization  the  great  translation  of  the 
Bible  by  Martin  Luther  stands  as  a  deed  of 
unique  significance.  .  .  Luther  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  consider  his  work  as  for  all  time 
and  as  leaving  no  room  for  improvement.  .  . 
As  far  back  as  1883  the  work  of  revision  was 
officially  begun.  Since  1921  it  has  been  carried 
on  energetically  by  scholars  at  the  behest  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Bible  Societies  in 
agreement  with  the  governing  body  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Church.  The  completed 
New  Testament  and  the  Psalms,  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  are  now 
the  official  version  for  German  Prote^ant  con¬ 
gregations.” — American'German  Review. 


THIS  AND  THAT 


“The  flies  invented  printing  and  fascism.” — 
Jorge  Carrera  Andrade,  in  La  T^ueva  DemO' 
cracia. 

The  Andean  Monthly  is  a  new  Englishman' 
guage  magazine  published  from  Santiago  de 
Chile  by  N.  W.  Kyle. 

.  .The  Prote^nt  college,  El  Porvenir 
(The  Future),  in  Madrid,  ^ill  fundtions.” — 
The  Chriflian  Century. 

“Hitler,  Mussolini,  Stalin,  and  also  Roose- 
velt  are  tribal  deities.” — Dr.  Carl  Joung, 
quoted  in  Ultra,  Havana. 

"Paul  Verlaine  was  the  poet  in  his  chemical' 
ly  pure  ^ate.” — Eduardo  Aviles  Ramirez,  in 
Ariel,  San  Jose  de  C}o^  Rica. 

“Huysmans  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  moiSt  overrated  of  French  noveli^s.  .  ,” 
— Maxwell  A.  Smith,  in  The  French  Review. 

“(Horacio  Quiroga)  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
writing  his  stories  a  dozen  times  before  he 
submitted  them  to  a  publisher.” — Anibal 
Ponce. 

“We  Germans  have  always  been  hated,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  be  hated,  for  we  are  the 
chosen  nation  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.” — Julius  Streicher. 

The  Publisher's  Weekly  reports  that  of  422 
translations  published  in  the  United  States 
in  1936,  167  were  from  the  (jerman,  98  from 
the  French,  and  38  from  the  Russian. 

“Stati^ics  of  the  AlhUnion  Book  Chamber 
show  that  in  the  USSR  books  are  published  in 
109  languages;  in  tsari^  Russia  they  were 
published  in  only  45  languages.” —  Moscow 
T^ews. 

“The  Minister  of  France  in  Cuba  has  re- 
cently  received  a  shipment  of  more  than  2,000 
books  from  France  for  distribution  among 
Cuban  libraries  and  cultural  organizations.” — 
The  Pan  American  Bool{  Shelf,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Maxim  (jorki  Museum  in  Moscow 


contains  2,500  items,  documents  and  souve- 
nirs,  touching  the  life  and  work  of  the  late 
novelist.  His  ashes  are  in  an  urn  which  has 
been  sealed  into  the  great  wall  of  the  Kremlin, 
on  the  Red  Square. 

Jean  Groffier's  Tribune  1938,  Brussels,  Sum' 
mer  number,  is  dedicated  to  Con^nt  Bun 
niaux,  and  has  contributions  from  Leon  Che' 
noy,  Georges  Linze,  Franz  Hellens,  Louis  De' 
lattre,  Louis  Pierard,  Charles  Conrardy,  and 
Groffier  himself,  on  Burniaux. 

A  contributor  to  Les  Antuiles  Politiques  et 
Litteraires  remarks  that  the  three  larged  cities 
in  the  world  are  in  countries  that  are  ^ill  rela' 
tively  free.  The  Paris  agglomeration,  according 
to  his  figures,  has  6,000,0(X)  inhabitants,  one' 
sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  France. 

The  1938  volume  of  the  Revifta  Universi' 
taria,  published  by  the  Universidad  Catdlica 
de  Chile,  Santiago  de  Chile,  is  an  imposing 
number  with  philosophical  and  literary  sec' 
tions  carrying  contributions  by  Henri  Bergson, 
Nicholas  BerdiaefF,  Jacques  Maritain,  etc. 

“I  li^en  respetAfully  to  the  information  and 
advice  of  a  mathematician,  a  physici^,  a 
chemi^,  a  hi^orian,  an  engineer,  a  physician, 
etc.;  but  I  feel  no  such  deference  for  a  theo' 
logian,  since  I  am  his  equal.  He  is  as  completely 
ignorant  of  God  as  I  am.” — Maurice  Maeten 
linck. 

“.  .  .Mexico  is  a  country  in  which  indi' 
viduals  are  always  more  important  than  in^i' 
tutions.  We  need  something  of  the  cohesion  of 
the  Argentine,  where  at  times  in^itutions 
count  more  than  individuals.” — Alfonso 
Reyes,  quoted  by  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  in 
La  T^ueva  Democracia. 

The  late  Jules  Clouet,  au^ere  archivi^  of 
the  Clomedie  Fran^aise,  was  a  great  friend  of 
Anatole  France,  but  regarded  the  members  of 
the  Academy  in  general  as  superficial  and  inca' 
pable  of  serious  scholarship.  And  he  was  of  the 
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opinion  that  the  only  adtor  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  “qui  sache  quelque  chose  et  avec  qui 
je  puisse  parler,”  was  Sylvain. 

“Ten  times  as  many  newspapers  are  puby 
lished  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  appeared  in 
tsari^  Russia  and  the  annual  circulation  of 
Soviet  newspapers  is  13  times  that  of  the  pre' 
revolutionary  press,  exceeding  7,000  million 
copies  la^  year.  Despite  this  huge  circulation, 
however,  the  demand  for  newspapers  grows 
fa^er  than  the  supply.” — Moscow  ^iews. 

“Very  much  in  the  same  way  that  England, 
in  the  la^  century,  became  a  refuge  for  perse- 
cuted  intelledtuals,  so  Mexico  with  her  present 
democratic  government  has  had  her  literary 
life  enormously  enriched  by  an  influx  of  writers 
from  all  over  Latin  America  who  have  fled  from 
the  Fascist  and  semi-Fasci^  didtatorships  of 
their  respedtive  countries.” — Verna  Carleton 
Millan,  in  Mexican  Life. 

“The  grande^  of  all  German  hero-songs, 
and  the  mo^t  powerful  in  all  the  world’s  lit¬ 
erature,  the  ?{ibelungenlied,  is  located  on 
Au^rian  soil,  and  came  into  being  there.  .  . 
It  is  probable  that  the  T^ibelungenlied  was  fir^ 
recited  in  Vienna.  .  .  Mo^  of  the  classic 
German  heroic  epics  have  come  into  being  in 
Au^ria.  .  .” — Alfons  von  Czibulka,  in  Miin- 
chener  J^eue^te  T^achrichten. 

“The  Bibliographie  Ball{anique,  1937,  edited 
in  Paris  by  M.  Lion  Savadjian,  collates,  notes 
and  sums  up  the  works  on  the  Balkans  and 
Central  Europe  which  were  published  in  1937 
in  French,  English,  Italian  and  German,  and 
similarly  files  the  principal  articles  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  great  periodicals  in  the  world. . . 
The  price.  .  .  is  100  francs,  and  orders  are 
received  by  the  Societe  Generale  d’Imprimerie 
et  d’Edition,  71,  rue  de  Rennes,  Paris,  VI.” — 
South  Slav  Herald. 

“Balzac’s  dramatic  works,  which  were 
failures  while  he  was  living,  and  new  plays 
based  on  his  novels,  are  regularly  produced 
by  Soviet  theaters.  The  Stepmother,  a  drama, 
and  Pamela  Giraud  and  Les  Ressources  de  ^ui' 
nola,  comedies,  are  being  performed  this  year 
in  Moscow,  while  a  stage  version  of  La  Come' 
die  Humaine  has  been  running  in  the  Vakhtan¬ 
gov  Theater  for  the  la^t  four  years.  A  ^age 
version  of  The  Provincial  Bachelor  is  running 
in  the  Leningrad  Drama  Theater,  and  the 
Moscow  Theater  is  preparing  Eugenie  Gran' 
det." — Moscow  J^ews. 

“Ace  scenario  writer  Sarat  Chatterjee  died 
at  the  age  of  61  in  January  in  Calcutta.  .  . 
one  of  India’s  greater  noveli^s  and  play¬ 


wrights,  whose  Tories  were  popular  on  the 
screen  for  twenty  years.’  He  is  in  no  small 
measure  responsible  for  the  far-reaching  silent 
revolution  that  has  swept  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  in  India  in  its  outlook  on  man  and  society. 
He  attached  new  values  to  men  and  women 
and  taught  us  to  judge  them  by  new  humane 
^andards.’  ” — World  in  Brief,  New  York, 
quoting  from  Dipali,  film  journal  weekly, 
Calcutta. 

“In  the  latter  part  of  February  the  Greek 
government  passed  a  law  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Miniver  of  Public  InArudtion  is  author¬ 
ized  to  e^blish  chairs  for  foreign  literatures 
at  the  University  of  Athens  whenever  the 
foreign  country  whose  language  is  involved 
e^blishes  a  chair  for  Greek  literature  at  one  of 
its  public  Universities.  A  chair  for  English 
language  and  literature  has  already  been 
arranged  for,  and  plans  are  under  way  for 
a  chair  of  German  Language  and  Culture, 
which  will  be  occupied  by  a  scholar  from  Ger¬ 
many.” — From  GeiSt  der  Zeit,  Berlin. 

“According  to  a  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  number  of  ^udents  who  have 
applied  for  the  School  Certificate  Examination 
in  German  in  the  English  schools,  has  run  as 
follows;  1928,  3837;  1933,  6124;  1935,  7600; 
1936,  9329.  According  to  these  figures,  12  per 
cent  of  all  the  indents  who  applied  for  the 
language  examination  chose  German,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  10.8  per  cent  in  1935.  But  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  German  and  French  has 
remained  nearly  con^nt,  at  1  ;8.5.  The  figures 
for  1935  and  1936,  in  French,  were  66,785  and 
73,766  respectively.  For  Latin,  they  were 
29,065  and  30,828.” — From  GeiSt  der  Zeit, 
Berlin. 

Benjamin  de  Casseres,  the  chief  exponent 
of  Nietzscheanism  in  this  country,  has  com¬ 
piled  excerpts  from  the  works  of  his  ma^er 
concerning  Germans,  Jews  and  France,  with 
the  aim  of  proving  that  the  ideology  of  the 
“mob-makers”  of  Nazi  Germany  cannot  claim 
the  great  philosopher  as  their  spiritual  father. 
In  view  of  the  present  disparagement  of 
Heine’s  poetry  in  Germany,  the  following 
words  of  Nietzsche  may  well  be  recalled  to 
mind:  “It  was  Heinrich  Heine  who  gave  me 
the  mok  perfecfl  idea  of  what  a  lyrical  poet 
could  be.”  A  profitable  article  on  Nietzsche’s 
relation  to  the  Jewish  problem  appeared  in 
the  review  Presence  (Geneva)  for  November, 
1935. 

“When  Charles  Magnin  of  the  Inkitut,  in 
1852,  had  the  audacity  to  publish  his  HiSloire 
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des  Marionettes,  he  apologized  for  presenting 
to  the  public  a  serious  ^udy  of  a  subject 
apparently  so  frivolous.  Still,  he  said,  such 
an  enterprise  was  not  at  all  unworthy  of  a 
scholar,  since  great  writers,  poets,  philos' 
ophers,  even  di^inguished  theologians  had 
intere^ed  themselves  in  these  wooden  adtors 
without  fear  of  losing  their  grave  dignity.  And 
Magnin  placed  himself  under  the  glorious 
patronage  of  Plato,  Ari^otle,  Horace,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Petronius,  Galen,  Apuleius,  Tertub 
lian,  and  among  the  moderns,  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes,  Ben  Jonson,  Moliere,  Hamilton, 
Pope,  Swift,  Fielding,  Voltaire,  Goethe, 
Byron.” — Mathurin  Dondo  in  The  French 
Review. 

“The  harden  job  of  the  Japanese  ^udent  is 
to  learn  his  own  language.  Added  to  its  own 
difficulties  are  the  difficulties  of  Chinese — 
for  modem  Japanese  contains  a  sprinkling  of 
more  than  50,000  Chinese  characters.  The 
primary  ^udent  toils  over  his  own  language 
seven  hours  a  week  in  class,  seven  hours  a 
week  at  home,  a  total  of  fourteen  hours  a  week 
for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  has 
marred  only  about  3,000  of  the  Chinese 
ideographs  (each  having  five  or  six  different 
meanings).  He  can  read  a  newspaper.  But  he 
is  ^ill  baffled  by  a  magazine  or  book,  unless 
written  in  the  mo^  colloquial  speech.” — Wil¬ 
lard  Price,  in  Parade,  London. 

“.  .  .Thomas  Mann,  one  of  the  few  anti- 
fascia  who  has  raised  his  voice  again^  the 
growing  dictatorship  of  the  lie,  in  the  domain 
of  ‘progressives’  as  well  as  of  reactionaries. 
A  partisan  of  no  political  party  or  program, 
beyond  that  of  anti-fascism,  Mann  insists  on 
those  values  without  which  any  political 
program  is  a  mere  ‘lying  pro'^aganda  of  future 
triumphs.’  Reading  between  Mann’s  lines, 
one  can  almo^  hear  him  saying:  We  have 
dedicated  ourselves  to  the  fight  against  fascism 
because  it  de^roys  the  integrity  of  thought. 
But  to  what  end — if  we,  ourselves,  should  be 
indifferent  to  the  truth,  however  faintly  it 
airs,  and  however  great  may  be  the  coa  of 
our  speaking  up?” — William  Phillips,  in  Par' 
tisan  Review. 

“When  I  seek  for  C.-F.  Ramuz  a  sort  of 
ideal  fraternity  with  another  great  European 
writer,  I  can  find  only  one  novelia  to  compare 
with  him:  Knut  Hamsun.  Each  is  an  epic 
singer  of  his  own  country;  each  has  given  to 
the  region  which  he  has  celebrated  a  glory 
which  will  never  be  extinguished;  both  are 
shy,  solitary,  and  moa  important  of  all,  are 


intensely  poetical;  and  both  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  everyday  events  which  they 
have  chosen  as  aarting  points  from  which  to 
draw  universal  conclusions,  an  eternal  signif¬ 
icance;  but  C.-F.  Ramuz  has  over  Knut  Ham¬ 
sun  the  advantage  that  he  has  attacked  vaa, 
cosmic  considerations,  in  which  man  is  already 
taking  the  position  in  which  the  Laa  Judg¬ 
ment  will  find  him.” — Edmond  Jaloux,  in  Les 
Litter aires. 

“A  centralized  agency  has  been  eaablished 
at  2700  Que  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
through  which  scientific  organizations,  uni¬ 
versities,  libraries,  and  individuals  in  the 
United  States  may  be  enabled  to  acquire  boob 
and  periodicals  from  the  various  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  and,  conversely,  similar  organ¬ 
izations  and  individuals  in  Latin  America  may 
be  enabled  to  purchase  books  and  periodicals 
from  the  United  States.  This  agency,  which  is 
called  the  Inter-American  Book  Exchange, 
prepares  and  diiftributes  periodicklly  li^s  of 
recent  books  with  short  bibliographical  notes, 
prices,  and  other  pertinent  information. 
Orders  received  for  books  thus  li^ed,  or  any 
others,  are  then  transferred  to  the  respective 
publishers,  the  paymnent  to  be  made  through 
the  Exchange.” — Bulletin  of  the  Pan  Ama- 
ican  Union. 

“For  a  comparatively  long  time  after  the 
shadows  of  the  silent  screen  had  learned  to 
talk  English  and  several  other  languages  fairly 
well,  the  melodious  Italian  tongue  was  rarely 
heard  in  American  film  houses.  While  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  New  York  City  in 
particular,  was  being  flooded  with  ‘talbes’ 
in  German,  Russian  and  French  (many  of 
them  very  well  made),  the  millions  of  persons 
in  the  United  States  acquainted  with  Italian 
had  little  opportunity  to  learn  what  progress 
was  being  made  toward  getting  that  language 
on  the  sound  tracks.  .  .  During  the  la^  two 
years  or  so  New  Yorkers  desirous  either  of 
seeing  and  hearing  something  pleasant  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  their  native  land  or  of  deepening 
their  knowledge  of  one  of  their  favorite  foreign 
languages  have  been  able  to  count  upon  finding 
a  new  picture  about  every  fortnight.” — Harry 
T.  Smith,  in  Italica. 

“Compared  to  an  American  metropolis  like 
Buenos  Aires  or  New  York — those  great  marts 
through  which  new  races  surge — Lima  and 
Puebla  are  cities  characterized  by  unity  of 
^tyle,  where  everything  is  pure  and  individual, 
where  the  group  does  not  dissolve  into  a 
welter  of  humanity,  but  takes  on  refinement 
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and  personality;  where  one  can  feel  the  pro' 
found  hi^orical  truth  of  the  Peruvian  or  the 
Mexican  charadter;  where  one  can  realize,  with 
intuitive  and  spiritual  clarity,  that  the  cen- 
turies  do  not  pass  by  the  works  of  men  with' 
out  leaving  their  impress;  that  races  and  na- 
tions  are  not  easily  dissolved  into  the  uniform 
gray  of  something  oecumenical  to  come;  but 
that  at  the  call  of  the  spirit,  as  Barres  expressed 
it,  the  races  take  on  precision  and  polish  as  if 
they  were  Platonic  ideas  which  in  another 
sphere  of  reality  enjoy  an  eternal  and  glorious 
youth.” — Antonio  Caso,  quoted  in  Ariel. 

“Of  all  the  ‘great  authors’  (I  can’t  write  the 
phrase  without  smiling),  those  who  have  taught 
me  the  lea^,  certainly,  are  the  French  ones. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  I  have  them 
in  my  blood,  in  my  brain;  I  was  made  of  them 
before  I  knew  how  to  read.  They  are  of  the 
same  ^uff  as  I  am.  I  can  learn  to  reason  with 
Descartes;  if  I  reason  differently,  it  will  seem 
to  me  that  I  am  deranged.  But  there  are  other 
races  w'hich  do  not  reason  at  all,  and  yet  they 
live.  Reasonable  and  given  to  reasoning, 
whether  I  will  it  or  not,  I  am  this  irremediably; 
whatever  I  do,  my  mind  can  assimilate  nothing 
which  has  not  6rst  passed  through  the  cuAom' 
house  of  my  reason.  But  I  do  wish  to  bring  in 
(entirely  hone^ly,  of  course),  foreign  goods 
which  my  own  country  does  not  produce 
naturally.” — Andre  Gide,  in  T^ouucIIe  Revue 
Franfaise. 

“Some  months  ago,  the  Belgrade  newspaper 
Politil^a  launched  ...  a  ledture  course  in 
English,  French  and  German,  with  the  relative 
ledure  in^lments  published  in  rotation.  As 
the  course  drew  to  an  end,  the  paper  decided 
to  sound  readers’  opinions  on  what  the  next 
foreign  language  trio  sould  be.  The  verdidt  of 
the  readers  who  took  part  in  the  ballot  was: 
Italian,  7035  votes;  Russian,  6461  votes; 
Czech,  4263  votes.  So  Politil^a  engaged  expert 
lingui^s  to  teach  its  readers  Italian,  Russian 
and  Czech.  Other  foreign  languages  received 
the  following  number  of  votes:  Spanish,  2918; 
Bulgarian,  1170,  Hungarian,  1024;  Polish,  504; 
Greek,  497;  Turkish,  432;  Roumanian,  430; 
Japanese,  173;  Chinese,  81 ;  Arabic,  47;  Basque, 
19;  Lithuanian,  13;  Hindu,  9;  Persian,  5; 
Afghan,  3.  Several  enthusia^s  ‘rooted’  for 
Latin.” — South  Slav  Herald. 

Les  Anruiles  of  Paris  organized  a  plebiscite 
to  determine  the  25  members  of  the  French 
Academy  and  the  Goncourt  Academy  since  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  latter  (1896),  mo^ 
worthy  to  con^itute  an  “Academie  du  Siecle.” 


The  25,  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  votes 
they  received,  were  (1)  Alphonse  Daudet 
(Goncourt);  (2)  Pierre  Loti;  (3)  Anatole 
France ;  (4)  Paul  Bourget ;  (5)  Edmond  Ro^nd ; 
(6)  Maurice  Barrw;  (7)  Henry  Bordeaux;  (8) 
Georges  Courteline  (Goncourt);  (9)  Fran9ois 
Mauriac;  (10)  Pierre  Benoit;  (11)  Marcel  Prc' 
vo^;  (12)  Roland  Dorgeles  (Goncourt);  (13) 
Claude  Farrere;  (14)  Georges  Duhamel;  (15) 
Sully  Prudhomme;  (16)  Raymond  Poincare; 
(17)  Marshal  Foch;  (18)  Francois  Coppee; 
09)  Jean  Richepin;  (20)  Rene  Bazin;  (21) 
Marshal  Lyautey;  (22)  Paul  Valery;  (23) 
Henri  Bergson;  (24)  Henri  Lavedan;  (25)  Ro' 
bert  de  Flers.  Vidtorien  Sardou  was  next  in 
line.  Fourteen  of  the  favored  Academicians 
are  dead,  eleven  of  them  are  living.  There  are 
in  the  li^  13  noveli^s,  4  dramatics,  4  poets, 
2  soldiers,  a  philosopher  and  a  ^tesman. 

“Buddha  was  2,482  years  young  this  month. 
His  birthday  was  observed  in  many  lands.  In 
New  York  it  was  observed  by  a  gathering  at 
which  a  Chinese  and  a  Japanese,  an  Arab  and 
a  Jew  spoke.  Basanta  Koomar  Roy,  biographer 
of  Tagore  and  organizer  of  the  meeting,  gave 
copies  of  the  poem  from  which  the  following  is 
quoted : 

TO  BUDDHA  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY 
By  Rabindranath  Tagore 

Man’s  heart  is  in  anguish  tvith  the  fever  of  un' 

(rest. 

With  the  (yoison  of  selfseel{ingy 
With  a  thirft  that  l(nows  no  end. 

Countries,  far  and  wide,  flaunt  on  their  fore' 

(heads 

The  blood'red  marf{  of  hi  red. 

Touch  them  with  thy  rir  it  hand, 

Mal{e  them  one  in  spirit. 

Bring  harmony  into  their  life. 

Bring  rhythm  of  beauty. 

O  serene,  O  free,  thou  soul  of  infinite  sanctity. 
Cleanse  this  earth  of  her  Stains,  O  merciful." 

— From  World  in  Brief. 
“Soeren  Kierkegaard  was  bom  in  Copen- 
hagen,  in  1813.  His  father  had  passed  his  child' 
hood  tending  sheep  on  the  Jutland  plains. 
One  day,  crushed  by  his  misery,  he  had 
mounted  a  hill  and  cursed  the  all-powerful 
God  who  was  allowing  him  to  die  of  hunger. 
This  blasphemy  darkened  his  life,  and  when 
Soeren  learned  of  it  later,  it  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  on  his  religious  development.  But 
the  challenge  hurled  at  God  seemed  to  bring 
good  fortune  to  the  elder  Kierkegaard.  He 
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became  a  merchant,  amassaed  a  fortune,  and 
this  is  how  it  came  about  that  Kierkegaard 
inherited,  after  receiving  a  severe  pieti^ic 
education,  a  secret  which  he  qualihed  as  terri' 
fying,  and  a  comfortable  fortune.  The  secret 
inspired  a  part  of  his  work:  his  analysis  of 
despair  which  takes  form  as  a  revolt  againA 
God.  As  to  the  fortune,  he  refused  to  profit 
by  it:  he  turned  it  over  to  one  of  his  brothers 
in  order  not  to  be  bothered  with  the  banks, 
and  when  he  died  it  was  discovered  that  his 
cash  holdings  amounted  to  200  francs.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  his  fortune  came  from  a 
malediction.  He  had  therefore  squandered  his 
wealth  without  keeping  any  record  of  it,  the 
mo^t  of  it  in  the  form  of  charity.” — Denis  de 
Rougemont,  in  Jean^Jacques,  Paris. 

“Inhuman.  That  is  the  word  with  which  to 
brand  this  society,”  Vu,  Paris  weekly,  says  of 
us  (Americans).  We  are  “naive,  slow'witted, 
gross,  obtuse,  bent  on  profit,”  in  the  judgment 
of  Omnibus,  Roman  literary  magazine.  We  are 
a  nation  of  hypocrites,  breaking  treaties  when 
it  suits  us  but  condemning  others  who  do  like' 


wise.  Our  foreign  policy  is  “the  mo^  absolute 
form  of  imperialism.”  This  from  Messagero, 
Rome’s  leading  daily.  “The  cult  of  violence  is 
a  docftrine  which  every  American  is  taught 
from  his  earlier  youth  to  respect,”  Punch, 
British  weekly,  asserts.  The  London  Daily  Ex' 
press,  with  the  larged  circulation  in  England, 
pictures  our  south  as  “lawless  and  half  sav' 
age.”  What  mu^  the  Germans  think  of- our 
sportsmanship  when  they  read  in  the  Deutsche 
Zeitung  this  description  of  a  football  game:  “In, 
the  United  States  it  isn't  at  all  unusual  to  sec 
a  mass  of  bleeding  flesh,  ^mped  beyond  recog* 
nition,  carried  oS  the  field,  while  the  spec* 
tators,  a  brutal  and  unfeeling  mob,  jeer,  yell 
and  screech.  The  gladiatorial  combats  in  Rome 
2,000  years  ago  were  tame  in  comparison.”  The 
Russian  press  depiefts  us  as  indulging  in  un' 
re^raineci  lawlessness.  In  issue  after  issue  of 
Krol(pdil,  Moscow  weekly,  are  cartoons  of 
spectators  and  players  lying  dead  on  the  foot' 
ball  field,  gangers  conducting  public  kid' 
napings,  judges  kowtowing  to  wealthy  swind' 
lers. — Edwin  Muller,  in  The  Christian 
Century. 
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My  Quest  of  the  Ultimates 

By  Emil  Lucka 


“The  Brazilian  Language 

By  Samuel  Putnam 
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By  Rigis  Michaud 
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'A'LORD  MACAULAY,  by  RicHmbiKl  Croom  Beatty 


A  top-flight  biography  of  England’s  great  nineteenth-century  parliamentarian  and 
historian  ....  This  stimulating  life  of  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  brilliantly 
portrays  him  as  a  student,  savant,  leader  for  reform,  and  a  man  of  letters.  A  ccmtri- 


life  and  era.  Over  400  pages,  $3,00, 

★SOUTHERN  PLAINS¬ 
MEN,  by  Carl  C.  Rister 

The  great  Southwest  and  its  people 
during  the  settlement  period.  An  excit¬ 
ing  new  treatment  ez^aining  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  ways  of  life  in  the  300,000 
square  miles  whidi  coii4>rise  the  heart 
of  the  old  west  A  region  which  de- 
vd(^)ed  f<^-way8  unl^  those  of  any 
other  American  frontier.  32S  pages, 
$3.00. 

★MCGILLIVRAY  OF  THE 
CREEKS,  by  John  Walton 
Caughey 

A  definitive  biogngihy  and  tiie  ofllect- 
ed  letters  of  the  Tafleyrand  of  Alid>a- 
ma,  told  from  new  sources.  How  Alex¬ 
ander  McGillivray  with  his  shrewd 
diplomacy  sav^  his  peoffle,  the 
Creeks,  from  white  ag^pression  for 
more  than  a  decade,  volume  18  in  the 

CIVniXATlON  OP  THE  AMEUCAM  IN¬ 
DIAN  sniES.  350  pages,  $3  JO. 


DEClMim  15^, 

★MARCY  &  THE  GOLD 
SEEKERS,  by  Grant  Fore¬ 
man 

Life  among  the  caravans  of  forty-nin¬ 
ers  along  the  little  known  southern 
route,  frcMn  the  observations  of  Ciq>- 
tain  Randolph  B.  Marcy,  the  <rffi(^ 
whose  command  patrolled  Indian  Ttf - 
ritory.  450  Pages,  illustrated,  $3.00. 
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★A  HANDBOOK  OF  OK-! 

LAHOMA  WRITERS,  by 
oMary  Hays  Marable  and 
Elaine  Boylan 

The  first  comi^te  bibliographical 
Who’s  Who  for  a  Southwertem  State. 
Burton  Rascoe,  Wfll  Rogers,  George 
Milbum,  Lynn  Rig^,  and  Stanley 
Vestal  are  a  few  of  the  writers  treated. 
About  300  pages,  $2  JO. 


DECEMBER  10 

★TABEAU’S  NARRATIVE  OF  LOISEL’S  EXPEDITION 
TO  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI,  edited  by  Annie  Heloise 
Abel 


An  absorbing  new  discovery,  translated  fitun  the  French  by  Rose  Abel  Wright,  of 
the  Journal-Report  of  Pierre  Antoine  Tabeau,  a  Canadian  voyageur.  From  1802  to 
1806  Tabeau  lived  among  and  traded  with  the  little  known  Sioux,  at  a  time  when 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri  were  yet  uneiqilored.  It  tnecectes  the  reports  of 
Lewis  and  Dark.  300  pages,  $3.00. 
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half  cloth _  2300  ft,  —  — 

half  morocco _ 2.400  fr,  —  — 

R 

F.  Gooefroy — Dktionnaire  de  L’Ancienne  Langue  Fran^aise 

(10  Vals„  4te,  Paris,  1902) 

for  the  set,  paper  covers -  2300  fr.  —  — 

half  cloth - 2.900  fr.  —  — 

half  morocco _ 3.000  fr.  —  — 

(Price  aed  spednea  sheets  epee  ledeesl) 

N3.  Of4tn  /ev  the  aheve  tmkKettimu  arv  net  mcetpiti  frmm  apewfr  and  waaiharr  a/  th#  tiwde. 


We  Specialize  in 

GERMAN  BOOK 

of  all  publtabos.  We  receive  new  bodes  every  day.  Any  deaixed  book  we  de 
have  in  stock  will  be  imported  for  you  the  fretest  vray  at  die  crigbud  price  setj 
the  pnUisher  less  the  25  per  cent  discount  allowed  mi  bocks  from  Germany, 
send  on  approvaL 

DEUTSCERAND,  ein  Handbuch.  Herausgefeben  von  Ifr.  H.  Pfluc.  9 

Teil  1:  Landschaftsknnde.  Teil  2:  Deutschlandlesikon  mit  3000  Slich* 
worten.  700  Seiten  mh  130  Bildem,  vielen  Zeicfannngen  n.  einer  grossen 
faringen  Bildkarte. 

WOE^RBUCH  DER  ANTOCE.  von  H.  Lamer,  E.  Box  a.  W.  Sehoene 
892  seiten  a.  eine  Karte. 

PHILOSOPHISCHES  WOERTERBUCH.  von  H.  Schmidt.  Neunte  nen- 
bmirbeitete  u.  erweitete  Auflage.  772  Seiten.  KTA 
WOERTERBUCH  DER  DEUTSCHEN  VOLKSKUNDE.  Von  O.  A.  Erich 
d  R.  Reitle.  864  Seiten  a.1.  Karte.  KTA 
WOERTERBUCH  DER  WHITSCHAFT.  Von  F.  Bnelow.  463  Seiten.  KTA 
DER  NEUE  BROCKHAUS.  AUboch  in  4  Baenden.  3169  Sehen.  Mit 
ueber  10^)00  Abbildungm  a.  Karten  im  Text  a.  anf  etwa  1000  einfrur- 
bigen  a.  bunten  Tafdn  a.  Kartenseiten. 

ATIASBAND  des  neuen  Brockhaus.  670  Karten  n.  840  Abbildongen.  Tefl 
1:  Laender*,  Voelker*  a.  Wirtschaftsknnde.  TeU  2:  Geschichtlicher 
Atlas. 

DEUTSCHE  BUCHHANDLUN 

RANDOLPH  BOOK  STORE 

Chicago, 


Bismarck  Hotel 
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